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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed. 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the natioris which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two représenting the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
texts of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with other documents 
and information relating to international labour standards, have been brought 
together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, published by the 


Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) e 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. ‘If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven-.- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The New York Conference of 1941, at which 34 States Members of the 
Organisation were represented, adopted resolutions entrusting to the Organisa- 
tion the duty of giving authoritative expression to the social objective in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 
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News Items in this Issue 


A quarter of the whole personnel of the British merchant 
navy is Indian, according to a recent statement by the Under- 
Secretary of State for India (p. 658). 


The Russian trade unions were recommended to organise 
regional conferences early in 1943 for the purpose of arranging 
for the expansion of the farms which, under the supervision of 
the factory committees, grow food directly for workers in factories 
(p. 669). 


The Government of Colombia is empowered by a recent Act 
to found or subsidise co-operative societies for the production 
or distribution of foodstuffs (p. 630). 


* * 


In New Zealand only 16 per cent. of the time worked in the 
engineering industry is devoted to production for domestic use 
(p. 639). 


Four Africans are to be trained in the new Labour Depart- 
ment in Nigeria for eventual appointment as assistant labour 
officers (p. 629). 


Under the revised hours of work regulations in Belgium no 
woman may be employed for more than five hours at a stretch; 
during breaks, women may not stay in the workroom unless 
work is completely stopped (p. 654). 


* * 


Medical examination before marriage has been made com- 
pulsory in France (p. 665). : 
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Chinese Economic Policy in Wartime 
by 
General Ho Yao-tsu 


Mayor of Chungking and Member of the Standing Committee of the 
General National Mobilisation Council 


The International Labour Office is glad to publish the following 
article, which the author was good enough to undertake in response 
to a request from the Acting Director for an authoritative survey of 
current developments in China and the Government's social and econo- 
mic policy. The article deals with numerous measures, taken during 
the five years of war, for the improvement of agriculture, industry, 
transport and communications, finance and trade. These measures, 
though primarily designed for the better organisation of the country 
to meet the pressing exigencies of the war, have already left a deep 
impress on its economic structure and may be expected to influence 
the trend of evolution in the years immediately following the cessation 
of hostilities. The article, it may be added, was sent from Chungking 
in December 1942. 

The reader may find it convenient to refer to another article en- 
titled “‘Wartime Economic and Social Organisation in China”, pub- 
lished in the December 1942 issue of the Review, for supplementary 
information. The two articles together may be said to constitute a 
comprehensive outline of the changes wrought by the war in China. 


THE incident of 18 September 1931 which marked the invasion of 

Manchuria by Japanese forces convinced the Government and 
people of China that a total war of resistance had become inevitable. 
As a result of this realisation, the whole nation was galvanised into 
action, and great efforts were made and large sums of money were 
spent in order to expedite the work of national reconstruction 
which was already in progress. Japan was so impressed by these 
efforts, so surprised by the united front in China at the time of 
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the Sian incident', and so anxious to penetrate the country before 
substantial progress had been made with the scheme for reconstruc- 
tion, that the superior weight of the Japanese military machine 
was directed against China in the hope of overpowering the country 
at a single stroke. But the war of resistance has now been going 
on for over five years and, although ultimate victory depends to 
no small extent upon the assistance received from the other United 
Nations, there has been ample evidence of the irresistible spirit 
of the Chinese people, of the strong foundations on which the social 
and political institutions of the country are being built, and of 
its vast human and material resources. When the war of resistance 
has been brought to a successful conclusion, there is much that 
China can contribute to the permanent peace of the world and to 
the attainment of the freedom and equality of mankind. 


THE BACKGROUND 


The Chinese people have a cultural heritage going back for more 
than five thousand years, and their indomitable spirit of resistance 
to aggression is inspired by their love of peace and patriotic 
fervour, qualities for which they have been conspicuous through 
the centuries. There may be a few traitors but, as has so often 
happened before in Chinese history, they are unable to influence 
the course of events. The nation has found a resolute and brilliant 
leader in Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and the organisation of 
the country for the emergency is well in hand and proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

The basis of national life is still the family. Chias, paos, hsiangs 
or chengs, and hsiens form the units of social organisation. Ten 
families form one chia, ten chias one pao, ten paos one hsiang or 
cheng, 15 to 30 chengs a district, and several districts one hsien. 
The hsien is the unit of local self-government. The system was 
reorganised in 1940 with a view to greater administrative efficiency; 
the heads of families, chias, paos, and groups of paos were charged 
with specific duties and required*to report to their official superiors. 
The new system has already been applied in the provinces of Szech- 
wan, Chinghai, Chekiang, and Kwangsi, and is being gradually 
extended to Honan, Yunnan, Hupei, Kwangtung, Fukien, Shensi, 
Kansu, Hunan, Kiangsi, Shangtung, Ninghsia, Kweichow, Sikang, 
and Anhwei. 

Moreover, in provinces, cities, and hsiens representative bodies 
known as people’s councils have been set up, while an organisation 





1 The reference is to the incident in December 1936 when Generalissimo - 
Chiang Kai-shek, while on a tour of inspection, was temporarily detained by Chang 
Hsueh-liang. 
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entitled the People’s Political Council has been established in the 
Central Government. The function of this Council, which is com- 
posed of representatives of the different provinces and experts in 
diverse fields, is to advise the Government on the formulation of 
policy and its application. A network of representative bodies 
extends over the whole country, which provide the necessary 
machinery for giving effect to national policy and serve to direct 
the energies of the people to the work of political and social re- 
construction. The foundations of democratic government have 
thus been laid and the people have acquired political consciousness. 
Political power is widely distributed and extends to every social 
stratum. There is a marked spirit of co-operation and harmony. 
National power is being consolidated and efficiently employed, 
thanks to the habits of industry and perseverance deeply ingrained 
in the Chinese people. While the armed forces of the nation are 
engaging the enemy, sometimes thousands of miles from the base, 
in the rear the civilian war effort continues unceasingly. The 
Chief of the General Staff, Ho Yin-chin, has stated that ‘‘the Chinese 
combatants are five million strong. There are fifty million people 
of military age, thirty million of whom have been trained. We 
have a mighty military force and we have no reason to be afraid.” 
It is for this reason that the Chinese people, notwithstanding their 
lack of sufficient equipment, have been able to persevere unceasing- 
ly in the war effort and to hold their own not only against the armed 
forces of Japan but also against the threats, enticements, and 
oppression of puppet governments in the occupied areas. These 
latter, and others at the service of the invader, are promoting their 
own private interests, and it is no wonder that they and their 
ways have given rise to the greatest resentment among the large 
majority of the people. Close connection is being maintained 
between free China and the Chinese guerrilla troops in the occupied 
areas. They are ready at the first favourable opportunity to deal 
with the mercenaries. These facts have to be stated so that the 
peoples of the United Nations may appreciate the situation. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 


While the prime object of the Government’s economic policy 
in wartime is to develop the resources of the country so that military 
requirements may be fulfilled, due regard is paid to the ameliora- 
tion of living conditions. The policy is inspired by the teachings 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and directed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
It aims at the development of the national resources in accordance 
with a carefully considered and well co-ordinated plan calculated 
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to meet wartime needs as well as to facilitate post-war develop- 
ment. 


Agricultural Production 


China is still a country of small farmers. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Three Principles laid down that the aim of agricultural policy 
should be to protect the farmers and to assist agricultural tenants 
and labourers to acquire the land they till. The work of land survey 
and registration, in which considerable progress has been made, 
is being continued. In Western Hupei farm rents have been reduced 
by the adoption of emergency measures. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry has taken action which has led to the adoption 
of similar rent reduction measures and of measures for the settle- 
ment of tenancy disputes in Chekiang. The Ministry has also 
been responsible for the introduction of regulations relating to the 
methods of renting agricultural land in the province of Kwangsi. 


Measures for Increasing the Production of Foodstuffs. 


The Ministry has, however, been concerned mainly with in- 
creasing the country’s food supply, and with this end in view it 
has adopted a three-year Administrative Plan. The plan aims at 
the production of a sufficient supply for the needs of the armed 
forces and the civilian population. Stocks are also to be laid in as 
a precaution against famine, and in regions where famines have 
been frequent measures for the prevention of their recurrence are 
to be accelerated. While particular attention is given in the plan 
to food crops with a plentiful yield, the importance of the cultiva- 
tion of wheat and other cereals as well as of rice is not minimised, 
and production is to be concentrated, as far as possible, in areas 
removed from the zone of military operations and as near as possible 
to the markets. 

An increase in the production of foodstuffs is to be brought 
about by the utilisation of uncultivated land and the substitution, 
in some measure, of food crops for other crops, the use of quality 
seeds and fertilisers, the improvement of the methods of cultiva- 
tion (employment of mechanical devices, for instance); and women 
and children, party members, civil servants, soldiers, and students 
are to be pressed into service for seasonal work. As a result of 
these measures, in 1940 in the provinces of Szechwan, Kweichow, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Hunan, Yunnan, Hupei, Fukien, Shensi, 
Honan, Chekiang, and Kansu there was an increase of 9,200,000 
mow" under wheat, 1,700,000 under barley, and 2,000,000 under 


11 mow = 6.66 acres. 
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beans. The total increase in the foodstuffs produced amounted to 
over 15,000,000 piculs.! In 1941 in the provinces of Szechwan, 
Kwangtung, Hunan, Kiangsi, Kwangsi, Chekiang, Shensi, Kweichow, 
Kansu, Hupei, Honan, Anhwei, and Ninghsia, the additional area 
brought under cultivation for the raising of food crops was over 
32,430,000 mow, with an aggregate increase in production of over 
73,800,000 piculs. The results were twice as good as had been 
anticipated, thanks to the favourable seasonal conditions in the 
last five years. 


Measures for Increasing the Production of Raw Materials for Industry. 


The three-year Administrative Plan of the Ministry of- Agri- 
culture and Forestry provides for an increase in the production 
of cotton and improvement in the quality of the crop, and for 
similar improvements in the supplies of other industrial raw ma- 
terials. Arrangements have been made for the close co-ordination 
of the demiand for and supply of such materials with a view to 
eliminating waste. The Central Government assists the provinces 
in giving effect to various schemes drawn up in accordance with 
the plan. As a result of such action, in the province of Szechwan 
the area under high quality Sino-American cotton was increased 
from over 67,000 mow in 1938 to over 131,000 in 1939 and over 
381,000 in 1940. In Shensi the total area under Stoneville and 
Trice cotton was increased from 73,000 mow in 1938 to 250,000 
in 1939 and to 941,000 in 1940. Work was started in Northern 
Shensi in 1941 with a view to extending the area under Stoneville 
cotton to 1,600,000 mow and the total output to 300,000 piculs. 
In Yunnan the area under high quality Sino-American cotton 
was increased from over 50,000 mow in 1938 to over 89,000 in 1939 
and over 129,000 in 1940; in addition, long-fibre wood-cotton, 
which is not inferior in quality to Sino-American cotton, was in- 
troduced, and the plants, which numbered 57,000 in 1938, totalled 
over 340,000 in 1939, about 500,000 in 1940, and over 1,100,000 
in 1941. In Kweichow, the area under fine American and Chinese 
cotton was extended from over 13,000 mow in 1939 to about 20,000 
in 1940. The planting of cotton is also being vigorously pursued 
in the provinces of Kwangsi, Hunan, and Kansu; in Kwangsi, 
the area was increased from 128,000 mow in 1939 to over 197,000 
in 1940, and in Kansu from over 10,000 in 1940 to over 65,000 in 
1941. 

Action was likewise taken for increasing the area under rape, 
the seed of which is in the present emergency a valuable source 


11 picul = about 110 Ibs. 
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of motor oil and of edible oil. The total area under rape in the 
fifteen provinces in the interior, which during the period 1931- 
1937 amounted on an average to 42,490,000 mow per year, was 
increased in 1941 to over 56,480,000 mow, with the result that the 
total quantity of seed produced rose from 36,640,000 to 45,630,000 
piculs. Attention has also been given to the enlargement of the 
area under castor oil plants, and in Kweichow in 1940 the harvest 
amounted to over one million catties.' The cultivation of hemp 
and tobacco has been likewise stimulated. 

Numerous measures have at the same time been taken for the 
better utilisation of water power, the development of rural finance, 
the construction of silos, the reorganisation of agricultural associa- 
tions, the technical training of agronomists, land reclamation, the 
selection of seeds, and other similar improvements calculated to 
stimulate rural life and strengthen the national economy. One 
such measure, designed to eliminate the waste inevitable in small 
farming, merits particular mention. Large Government farms are 
set up in suitable places and farmers are taught improved methods. 
In this and other ways agriculture is being modernised. 


Industrial and Mineral Production 


The total number of factories registered with the Government 
during the period 1932-1939 was 4,277, with an aggregate capital 
of over 390 million dollars and a labour force of half a million. 
Nearly 85 per cent. of these factories, with a capital of about 89 
per cent. of the total, were located mainly in the coastal regions, 
in Kiangsu, Chekiang, Shangtung, Shensi, Hopei, Hupei, Kwang- 
tung, Nanking, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Peiping, and Weihaiwei. As 
much as 59 per cent. of the total capital mentioned above was 
engaged in the light industries: spinning and weaving, food, paper 
and printing, and tobacco. Before the war, industrialisation in 
general, and the establishment of heavy industries in particular, 
had made little progress in the provinces in the interior. When 
one by one the coastal provinces fell into the hands of the enemy 
a sudden and severe blow was dealt to the industries that had 
been built up with much effort during several decades. But the 
loss has been made up to a certain extent, and in the last five years 
new factories have been set up and mines have been opened in 
inland areas. 

Arrangements were made, in the first place, for the removal, 
as far as possible, of the coastal factories to the interior and for 
their enlargement, as well as for the extension of those that had 





11 catty = 11/3 lbs. = 604.8 grams. 
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previously been established there. The possibilities of industrial 
and mineral development in the different areas in the interior were 
then carefully surveyed, and a scheme of reorganisation, in which 
the present and future needs of each district were fully taken into 
account, was drawn up and put into effect. 

The main principles of the industrial reorganisation may be 
said to be the following: (1) the nature of the light industries to 
be developed to be determined with reference to the heavy in- 
dustries which it is proposed to establish; (2) the heavy industries, 
including the defence industries, to be, as a rule, State-owned; and 
(3) the small-scale industries and handicrafts to be assisted and 
subsidised by the Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administra- 
tion of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. It was decided that such 
assistance and subsidies should be provided in respect of: (a) evacua- 
tion from the occupied areas, and acquisition by purchase or lease 
of the necessary land for the new premises; (b) storage of raw 
materials!, rationing and distribution of the scarcer raw materials, 
and installation of and repairs to machinery; (c) construction of 
buildings and removal of factories (loans at low rates of interest); 
(d) construction of branches in areas removed from the zone of 
military operations, construction of underground workshops, 
protection of important machinery, and insurance against war 
risks; (e) training of technical staffs and workers, provision of 
facilities for research and of special grants-in-aid to research work- 
ers, and protection of inventors’ patent rights; (f) reduction of or 
exemption from customs duties or taxes on raw materials; (g) 
reduction of charges for transportation on means of communica- 
tion maintained by the Government and provision of special fa- 
cilities for the transportation of raw materials, machinery, and 
accessories and of supplies of essential commodities for the workers; 
and (h) provision of special loans to factories and establishment 
of model factories. 

It need hardly be added that in wartime the measure of subsidy 
and assistance to private enterprise provided by the Government 
is much larger than in peacetime. The outcome has been satisfac- 
tory, as may be seen from the following returns. While at the end 
of 1938 the factories which had resumed work after being removed 
to the hinterland totalled 143, with an aggregate production valued 
at over 5.5 million dollars, at the end of the following year the 
number had risen to 219 and the value of the total output to over 
34 million dollars. At the end of 1940, the number of registered 





1 The department responsible for the storage of raw materials may contract 
to purchase manufactured goods from the factories, determine the kinds of goods 
to be manufactured, and buy up surplus stocks in order to maintain production. 
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factories in the interior was 1,350, or approximately four times 
the number before the war, and of these 1,243 were in the hands 
of private individuals. During the year 1940-41 there was a marked 
increase in the production of a wide range of commodities com- 
pared with that in the previous year, as appears from the follow- 
ing figures: copper, increase of 122.75 per cent.; grey pig iron, 
401.04 per cent.; engines, 205.70 per cent.; machine-tools, 127.27 
per cent.; alkalis, 300.00 per cent.; bleaching powder, 348.30 per 
cent.; alcohol, 104.82 per cent.; cotton yarn, 327.94 per cent.; 
flour, 139.23 per cent.; paper, 400.00 per cent.; soap, 143.27 per 
cent.; matches, 137.50 per cent.; leather, 126.92 per cent. 

State-owned industrial and mining undertakings are for the 
most part operated or controlled by the National Resources Com- 
mission. They engage in the production of materials needed for 
national defence, such as liquid fuel, coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, 
machinery, electrical equipment, and materials for export, in- 
cluding tungsten, antimony, mercury, bismuth, and copper. At 
the end of October 1941, the capital invested by the Commission 
amounted to over 267 million dollars. In the province of Kansu, 
which is rich in petroleum, the provincial Bureau of Mineral Oil 
is operating the wells. In the establishments under the control 
of the National Resources Commission, the increase in 1941 in 
the production of petroleum, as compared with 1939, was 3,497.77 
per cent., while the corresponding figure for oil extracted from 
charcoal was 3,820.31 per cent., and that for alcohol and other 
petroleum substitutes was 461.76 per cent. The Commission has 
accelerated coal mining, and in the mines under its control the 
average monthly production in 1941 was 23 times as high as in 
1939. As regards the production of iron ore, there was an increase 
of 133.10 per cent. in the first six months of 1941 as compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous year. During the same 
period the electric power houses operated by the Commission in 
different localities increased the power generated by 149.20 per 
cent., and similar progress was also made by machine shops, elec- 
trical works, and other heavy industries. 

Tungsten and antimony are among the more important items 
of export, and previous to the establishment of the National Re- 
sources Commission the trade in them was in the hands of private 
firms. In 1936, the Commission established a Bureau of Tungsten 
and Antimony Control in Kiangsi and Hunan. Following the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese hostilities, various agreements for the 
payment of foreign debts were signed and some of these debts 
were paid by the export of tungsten and antimony. In 1939, 
tin and mercury were added to such exports, and the control of 
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these minerals, which had been confined to Kiangsi and Hunan, 
was extended to other provinces such as Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Szechwan, Kweichow, and Yunnan. During the initial stages of 
development, while the Government acquired the mines, their 
working was left to private enterprise, although measures were 
taken to provide the necessary encouragement and to prohibit 
smuggling. Later on the difficulties of transportation increased, and 
it became necessary to reduce the bulk of the material to be carried, 
by refining the ore locally. During the period 1936-1941, antimony, 
tin, and mercury totalling 95,509 tons and valued at U.S. 
$70,794,744 were exported. 

It may be added that no mention has been made above of 
munition factories, or undertakings operated by the provincial 
authorities and small-scale industries which have not yet been 
registered with the Government. 


REORGANISATION OF Export TRADE 


In addition to tungsten, antimony, tin, mercury, bismuth, 
and copper, the main items of export are tea, raw silk, tung oil, 
wool, and bristles. Silk and tea, which have been important export 
commodities since the days of the Tsing Dynasty, retained their 
primacy during the first ten years of the Chinese Republic. In 
the last ten years, however, they have been supplanted by bristles 
and tung oil. The reorganisation of the export trade has been one 
of the main preoccupations of the Government since the outbreak 
of war. In 1937 the Government established the Trade Adjust- 
ment Commission under the National Military Council in order 
to deal with all matters relating to export. In February 1938, the 
Commission was reorganised and absorbed by the Foreign Trade 
Commission. The control of foreign exchange and of trade agree- 
ments, designed to secure the means to pay for foreign debts, 
passed to the Commission, but subsequently the Executive Yuan 
set up the Barter Trade Commission. Imports from Russia are 
paid for mainly by the export of tea and wool, and the Govern- 
ment at an early date set up a monopoly of the trade in these two 
articles. When trade agreements were signed with Great Britain 
and the United States of America, a Government monopoly was 
also set up for the trade in tung oil, which is an important item 
of export to the United States, and in bristles, which are chiefly 
exported to Great Britain. In March 1940, the Ministries of Econo- 
mic Affairs and Finance together promulgated new regulations for 
the control of exports (Revised Measures Governing the Declara- 
tion of Exports and the Surrender of Foreign Exchange Realised 
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therefrom). The regulations applied to fourteen types of articles, 
namely, eggs, feathers, sausage skins, leather, fur, nutgalls, medica- 
ments, oil, tallow and wax, seeds, tobacco, lumber, cocoons, ramie 
and cotton. 

Some account has been given above of the measures taken for 
the control of production and of exports and the co-ordination of 
the country’s trade. The manner in which the production and 
sale of some of the main export commodities has been increased 
and brought under control may now be briefly considered. 


Tung oil. The average annual production of tung oil in the 
country is estimated at approximately 1,430,000 quintals. More 
than half of this total is produced in the two provinces of Szechwan 
and Hunan. A five-year plan with the object of increasing the 
production by 544,500 quintals has been prepared by the Govern- 
ment. The plan provides for measures for the conservation of 
3,190,000 acres of tung forest and the plantation of 5,070,000 
acres in the provinces of Szechwan, Hunan, Kwangsi, Kweichow, 
and Hupei. 

The export of tung oil, which in 1912 amounted to 352,481 
quintals, rose to 1,029,789 quintals in 1937. The oil was exported 
to as many as thirty countries, although the bulk—70 per cent.— 
went to the United States. Since the outbreak of the war and the 
subsequent disruption of communications in the Pacific, the ex- 
ports have shrunk. The Government has caused research to be 
undertaken with a view to the utilisation of the oil as a suitable 
substitute for gasoline, now in short supply. Should these efforts 
be successful, it would be possible not only to create an internal 
market for the oil but also to ensure the stability of the employment 
of those engaged in the industry. 

Tea. Tea, as is well known, is one of the oldest of the country’s 
exports. The war has had little effect on the export trade in tea, 
most of which is with the Soviet Union. The average annual export 
for the period 1927-1941 amounted to over 347,000 quintals. 

Raw silk. Although at one time the export trade in raw silk 
was as important as that in tea, since 1929 there has been a steady 
decline owing to Japanese competition and the manufacture of 
rayon in increasing quantities. The principal silk-producing areas 
are on the south-eastern seaboard, and when the region was occupied 
by the enemy the supply was cut off. The total annual production 
of silk in the provinces in the interior amounts only to 30,000 
piculs. Every effort is being made to increase the output and im- 
prove its quality so that the country may regain its place in the 
export trade. 
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Bristles. The annual production of bristles before the war was 
130,000 piculs. At the present time, the provinces in the interior, 
with Szechwan leading, produce as much as 50,000 piculs a year. 
Bristles being an important raw material for war industry, an 
increase in the demand may be expected. 

Wool. China and India are the main suppliers of wool and 
rugs, and at one time wool formed one of the chief items of export 
from China to the United States. While the war has resulted in 
the occupation by the enemy of North China and Chekiang, which 
are among the main centres of the goat-hair woollen industry, the 
sheep-wool production in the pastures of the great north-west 
has not been interrupted. Since 1939, when a trade agreement 
was signed with the Soviet Union, three-fourths of China’s exports 
of wool have gone to that country. The proportion of the exports 
to the United States is 11 per cent. of the total. The average annual 
production of wool before the war was 687,500 piculs, while the 
corresponding figure for the period 1938-1941 was 478,000 piculs. 


The war gives rise to such rapid changes as to make it necessary 
to reconsider the country’s economic and trade policy at every 
stage. The main objectives may, however, be mentioned here. 
Every attempt will be made, regardless of the difficulties, to deliver 
the supplies required for the United Nations’ war effort. The 
control of the export trades by the State as well as the Government 
monopolies will be maintained. Measures will be taken for the 
more careful selection, grading and packing of the articles. Greater 
attention will also be paid to the development of the internal and 
neighbouring markets. Facilities will be provided so that as far as 
possible the finishing processes in the manufacture of different 
articles may be undertaken locally. Every effort will be made to 
maintain production unimpaired, notwithstanding the heavy 
capital investment that may be needed, with a view to favouring 
post-war international reconstruction. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Not only have the difficulties of shipping increased enormously 
since the outbreak of war, but the areas in the northern, southern, 
and central parts of the country, with their comparatively highly 
developed communications, have been occupied by the enemy. 
During the early stages of the war the large-scale evacuation of 
factories and of the civilian population, as well as the transport of 
materials imported from abroad to the interior and of foodstuffs to 
the armed forces on the different fronts, placed a very heavy strain 
on the existing communications. The Government policy in the 
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last five years has been designed to improve the communications 
system mainly with a view to meeting wartime requirements. 
Accordingly, new international trade routes have been opened and 
inland waterways as well as other means of transportation improved. 

With regard to international trade routes, at the outset the 
Canton-Hongkong line was used a great deal. Before the fall 
of Canton in November 1938, a large stock of imported war ma- 
terials and building materials, amounting to several hundred 
thousand tons, was transported to the interior by the Canton- 
Hongkong Railway. When Canton fell the Yunnan-Indo-China 
Railway was used. A road from Indo-China to Kwangsi and the 
Hunan-Kwangsi railway were completed. Supplies received at Liu- 
chow by road or inland waterways were transported to the fighting 
fronts in Hunan and Kwangtung or to the provinces of Szechwan 
and Kweichow in the interior. When Nanning (in Kwangsi) fell 
in November 1939, all communications with Indo-China, with the 
exception of the Yunnan-Indo-China Railway, were cut off. The 
road from Kweichow to Kaoping in Indo-China was hastily com- 
pleted within two months, but in June 1940 the Government of 
Indo-China closed the roads to Chinese traffic. Thereafter, the 
Yunnan-Burma road, popularly known as the Burma Road, with 
Rangoon as the port head, was largely used, although a substantial 
amount of materials was conveyed to the interior by the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi Railway via Chinghwa. With the fall of Rangoon, Lashiao, 
and Chinghwa, a new plan had to be drawn up. It consists of the 
full utilisation of the India-Chungking airways; the development 
of road and railway communications in the north-west, more par- 
ticularly the route from Lanchow to Kulun via Ninghsia so that 
it may serve as a link with the Siberian Railway and Vladivostok, 
as well as the route from Lanchow to Sinkiang leading to the Soviet 
Union; and the construction of roads along the ancient trade routes 
from Sikang to India. 

The most substantial results in respect of the development of 
inland waterways have been obtained in Szechwan province. As 
a result of dredging, the blasting of rocks, the construction of 
dams, and the preparation of navigation charts—operations which 
have been going on for some time—the Kialing River, which con- 
stitutes an important link between Szechwan, Shensi, and Kansu 
and the road system of the north-west, can now be used all the 
year round over the whole length of 919 kilometres from Chung- 
king to Kwangyuan. Similar improvements have also been made 
as regards navigation on the Wu, Yeau and Yuan rivers. 

Reference must also be made in this connection to the success 
achieved in the manufacture of suitable gasoline substitutes, such 
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as charcoal oil, for motor vehicles, and to the organisation of a 
system of transportation employing animal and even human power. 
In January 1940 the National Bureau of Stage Transportation 
was set up under the Ministry of Communications. At the end of 
that year the roads and waterways in the provinces of Szechwan, 
Shensi, and Kwangtung totalled 8,660 kilometres. To these were 
added 27,381 kilometres in 1941 (1,955 kilometres in Fukien, 
4,825 in Chekiang, 1,222 in Yunnan, 4,881 in Kiangsi, 1,420 in 
Anhwei, 5,053 in Kwangsi, 2,350 in Kansu, 1,571 in Hunan, 2,384 
in Szechwan, 686 in Honan, 1,034 in Shensi). Camels, donkeys, 
horses, and buffaloes are used on the road for hauling a variety of 
vehicles, ranging from simple wooden country carts to carriages 
with steel-rimmed, rubber-tyred wheels, with a carrying capacity 
varying from 300 to 1,350 kilograms. The waterways employ 
steam boats, wooden boats, sampans, and rafts. The Bureau has 
at its disposal 119,378 carts, 18,840 boats, and 325,367 porters, 
with a total carrying capacity corresponding to that of 208,733 
two-ton trucks. During the year ended August 1941, the total 
material transported by the communications mentioned above 
amounted to 99,332,374 kilograms, while the branch lines in the 
provinces accounted for an additional 119,889,392 kilograms. 

It may be added that while the routine of transport administra- 
tion still rests with the Ministry of Communications, the adminis- 
tration of wartime military transport has been entrusted to the 
Bureau of Transportation Control of the National Military 
Council. 


THE Co-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The co-operative movement in the country is only twenty 
years old but it has made rapid progress during the past seven or 
eight years. Whereas in 1927 the co-operative societies numbered 
584, with a total membership of 14,000, at the present time there 
are over 110,000 such societies in the provinces in the interior, 
with a total membership of over 9,000,000. The movement has 
been carefully fostered by the Government. In 1934 the Legislative 
Yuan passed the Co-operative Societies Act for the regulation of 
the activities of such societies; in the following year a Co-operative 
Division was established in the Ministry of Industries', rules were 
issued for the administration of the Co-operative Societies Act, 
and a School of Co-operation was set up in the Central Political 
Institute for the training of workers in the co-operative movement. 
Following the incident of 7 July 1937, which marked the outbreak 


1 The Ministry has since been abolished. 
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of hostilities between China and Japan, the movement was further 
reinforced. The National Co-operative Administration was set 
up under the Ministry of Economic Affairs, and numerous bureaux 
of co-operative affairs were established in the provinces which, 
linking up with the new hsien system, are to extend the movement 
to the hsiens and villages. In 1941 the National Co-operative 
Administration was transferred to the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

The first steps in the organisation of industrial co-operatives 
were taken by some industrialists in Shanghai in April 1938, and 
in August of the same year the Chinese Industrial Co-operative 
Association was set up in Hankow. The movement began at a 
time when, as a result of enemy action, industry was considerably 
disorganised. The industrialists were aware that industrial reorgan- 
isation in the interior would be a long process, and the skilled 
workers were scattered in the villages, for the most part un- 
employed. In these circumstances, the movement served a real 
need, for it not only proved to be a source of employment for un- 
employed workers and disabled soldiers returning from the front 
but was also useful as a means of utilising the local supply of raw 
materials in the villages for much needed consumers’ goods. So 
great was the stimulus it provided to local initiative that it soon 
assumed ampler. proportions, and the industrial co-operatives 
undertook the production of supplies for the local markets as well 
as for military requirements and for export. 

Such is the explanation of the rise of the Chinese Industrial 
Co-operatives, the first of which was established on 26 August 
1938 in Pochi in the province of Shensi, with an initial capital of 
2,000 dollars loaned by the Association of Industrial Co-operatives. 
It made soap and candles. At the end of 1940, there were 1,655 
industrial co-operatives in Shensi, Kansu, Ninghsia, Chinghai, 
Kiangsi, Fukien, Kwangtung, Hunan, Kwangsi, Szechwan, Sikang, 
Yunnan, Kweichow, Shansi, Honan, Chekiang, and Anhwei, with 
a total membership of 20,787 and a monthly production of goods 
to the value of approximately 11 million dollars. While spinning 
and weaving are the most popular and promising of the activities 
of the industrial co-operatives, these include also the manufacture 
of electrical apparatus, metal working, ore smelting, and the manu- 
facture of chemicals and food products. 


ContTrRoL MEASURES 


Some account has been given above of the control of exports. 
Measures have also been taken for the control of foodstuffs and other 
commodities essential for daily life. 
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Foodstuffs 


The supplies for the armed forces have been from the outset 
under the control of military authorities. Those for civilian con- 
sumption were in the early stages of the war under the control of 
the Agricultural Credit Administration. But in August 1940, 
when the National Food Control Bureau was set up, the control 
was transferred to that body, and food control machinery extending 
to the provinces and cities was established for the purpose of regulat- 
ing supplies and determining prices. When the food situation 
became acute, the Central Executive Committee of the Kuoming- 
tang (at the eighth plenary session) decided to establish a Ministry 
of Food. The Ministry was set up in July 1941. With a view to 
the control of supplies, markets, and prices and the expansion of 
the national revenue, it was decided at the same time that the 
land tax should be collected in kind and, in addition, that cultivators 
should be required to sell foodstuffs in specified quantities to the 
Government. The collection of the land tax in kind has been in 
force since September 1941, and in June 1942 it yielded 22 million 
piculs of foodstuffs, or 3 per cent. more than the original estimate. 
This is an unprecedented result and the provinces that contributed 
most to it are Szechwan, Kwangtung, Honan, Hunan, Kweichow, 
and Ninghsia. It may be recalled in this connection that General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek in his inaugural address at the National 
Food Administration Conference emphasised the importance of 
the problem of food supply. ‘Second only to military affairs’, he 
said, “‘comes food administration. The proper enforcement of the 
national food policy is equal in importance to that of the work of 
the unification of legal tender undertaken by the Ministry of Finance 
in 1935. It is, indeed, a matter of great urgency, for on it depends 
the life of the nation. Food policy not only constitutes the main 
basis of wartime finance and economy and an essential condition 
for victory, but is also an important means of realising in the future 
the Principles of Livelihood, enunciated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen.” 
The wartime national food policy is based on the principle of equal 
responsibility for all and is designed to take more from those who 
can give more. It is expected that the total collection for the current 
year will be approximately 80 million piculs.' 


Other Essential Commodities and War Materials 


Under the revised Regulations for the Control of Agriculture, 
Mines, Industries and Commerce in Wartime, promulgated by the 
National Government on 6 October 1938, the Ministry of Economic 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, pp. 486-489. 
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Affairs, with the approval of the Executive Yuan, may take control 
of a wide variety of specified agricultural and mineral products! 
and may add to the number from time to time. All these products 
and the undertakings engaged in producing them are at present 
under the control of one authority or another. The Commodity 
Administration of the Ministry of Economic Affairs controls raw 
cotton and cotton textiles, while the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry is responsible for the extension of cotton cultivation. 
Exports of silk, hemp, leather, lumber, cotton, and drugs are under 
the control of the Foreign Trade Commission of the Ministry of 
Finance. The Ministry of Economic Affairs controls the produc- 
tion of gold and silver, which has been nationalised. The production, 
transportation, and sale of iron and steel were formerly controlled 
by the Iron and Steel Control Commission, but with the abolition 
of that body their control has been transferred to the Industrial 
and Mining Adjustment Administration of the Ministry of Econo- 
mic Affairs. The National Resources Commission of the Ministry 
controls the production, purchase, and transportation of copper 
as well as of tin, aluminium, nickel, lead, zinc, tungsten, antimony, 
manganese, and mercury. Foodstuffs, as already stated, are under 
the control of the Ministry of Food. Tung oil is a monopoly of the 
Foreign Trade Commission, and tea of the China Tea Company 
of that Commission. Sugar, salt, and matches are also monopolies 
under the control of special bureaux set up for the purpose by the 
Ministry of Finance. The Commodity Administration controls 
edible oils and paper, and the Fuel Control Bureau of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, coal and charcoal. The supplies for civilian 
consumption of petroleum, gasoline, charcoal, lubricating oils, 
and alcoholic spirits, which were formerly under the control of the 
Liquid Fuel Control Commission of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, are at present under the control of the Ministry of Military 
Affairs. The Cement Control Commission of the Ministry of Econo- 
mic Affairs has been abolished and the production and sale of cement 
have been transferred to the Industrial and Mining Adjustment 
Administration. The Bureau of Transportation Control of the 
National Military Council and the Ministry of Communications 
control all equipment for transport and communication services. 
Drugs are under the control of the National Health Administra- 
tion. Acids, alkalis, electrical equipment, electricity, machine- 





1 Cotton, silk, hemp, wool, and articles made of these materials; gold, silver, 
steel, iron, copper, tin, aluminium, nickel, lead, zinc, tungsten, antimony, man- 
ganese, mercury, and articles made of these materials; and foodstuffs, vegetable 
oils, tea, sugar, leather, lumber, salt, coal, charcoal, petroleum, gasoline, charcoal 
oil, lubricating oils, paper, varnish, alcoholic spirits, cement, lime, acids, alkalis, 
matches, transportation equipment, electrical equipment, educational equipment, 
soap, porcelain, bricks and tiles, and glass. 
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tools, educational equipment, soap, porcelain, bricks and tiles, 
glass, lime, and varnish, with the exception of supplies required 
for the fighting forces or produced by State-owned establishments, 
are under the control of the Industrial and Mining Adjustment 
Administration of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

Measures have also been taken for the stabilisation of prices. 
Under the regulations issued by the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
on 20 February 1939 for the purpose of stabilising prices and pre- 
venting hoarding, the hsien and municipal governments under the 
control of the Executive Yuan are required to establish price stabi- 
lisation commissions in their respective localities after consulta- 
tion with the producers’ associations concerned. The chief articles 
subject to price stabilisation measures are essential commodities 
such as vegetables, meat, eggs, and clothing. Supplementary 
measures for the stabilisation of prices of essential commodities 
were promulgated on 5 December 1939. The Bureau of Price 
Stabilisation was set up, its main function being that of offering 
essential commodities for sale at cheap prices. The Bureau, together 
with the Agricultural Credit Administration and the Bureau of 
Food Control, is at present responsible to the Commodity Adminis- 
tration of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. The Administration 
has, since July 1942, applied a scheme of rationing cotton cloth, 
edible oils, and coal for civil servants, who were particularly affected 
by the marked rise in prices. In addition, special measures were 
issued on 3 January 1942 for the prevention of hoarding. These 
measures provide severe penalties for those who, with the intention 
of making profits, hoard commodities specified by the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs with the approval of the Executive Yuan, 
such as rice, flour, kaoliang, maize, beans, raw cotton, cotton 
yarn and cloth, linen, leather, coal, charcoal, salt, pepper, soap, 
matches, rapeseed and rapeseed oil. 

While prices were fairly stable in the first two years of the 
war, since 1939 they have tended to rise in the case of imported 
goods and manufactured articles, and this has in turn reacted on 
the general price level and on wages. The result has been a vicious 
circle and the problem has presented serious difficulties. China is, 
however, an agricultural country, with 80 per cent. of its popula- 
tion living in rural areas and using a comparatively small amount 
of imported goods. The rise in the prices of these articles therefore 
does not affect the great majority of the population to a substantial 
extent, and the general rise in prices in the present emergency may 
indeed be said to have had a beneficial effect on the farmers. 
Farmers and workers are generally better off than they were before 
the war, and consequently their will to resistance has been ap- 
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preciably strengthened. They cheerfully face the heavy duties 
prescribed by the Government. The foundations of the rural 
economy of the country are being thoroughly reorganised and 
strengthened. 


Currency and Finance 


Finance has naturally presented many difficulties, but the 
problem may on the whole be said to have been dealt with success- 
fully. There have been several changes during the last five years 
in the methods of financing the war. The central banking institu- 
tions have been reinforced by the establishment of a unified control 
over them in virtue of measures promulgated on 8 September 1939. 
The Joint Board of the Four Government Banks has been re- 
organised and its powers have been increased. The local banks 
in the provinces have also been reorganised and integrated with 
the banking system of the country more closely than before. A 
severely conservative policy has been followed in respect of the 
issue of bank notes. Strict control is also exercised over foreign 
exchange. Gold and silver are bought by the Government; every 
effort is made to encourage thrift by the adoption of measures 
such as the raising of the rate of interest on savings and the institu- 
tion of special collections; bonds are converted; and idle capital 
is absorbed. The activities of the banks and exchanges are subject 
to strict control and steps are taken to prevent inflation and hoard- 
ing and other similar abuses. 

In the budget estimates for 1942, while 34.4 per cent. of the 
expenditure is accounted for under general heads (central as well 
as provincial) and 32.4 per cent. has been allotted to special items, 
the remainder has been set apart for economic reconstruction, 
which is an indication of the importance attached to such work by 
the Government. The revenue is derived mainly from direct taxa- 
tion. The income, excess profits, inheritance, and stamp taxes 
have been substantially increased. Indirect taxes have also been 
raised as, for instance, those on luxury goods such as cigarettes 
and wines. A wider range of goods is taxed than formerly and the 
rates are determined ad valorem. Government monopolies have 
been established, as previously mentioned, in cigarettes, sugar, 
matches, and salt. The land tax is collected by the Central Govern- 
ment. In addition to the collection of the land tax in kind, the 
taxes on flour and cotton yarn are raised by the Ministry of Finance 
on the same system. The reorganisation of the hsien system to 
which reference has been made earlier in this article is also calculated 
to improve the national finances, and every effort is being made to 
weed out abuses and corrupt practices. 
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With a view to co-ordinating the different controls and policies 
outlined above, the National Economic Council was set up under 
the Executive Yuan in February 1941. It consisted of senior 
officers of the Government and representatives of Ministries or 
ministerial establishments concerned with economic reconstruc- 
tion. Its functions were both administrative and advisory and it 
was called upon to consider the plans referred to it and to enforce 
the policy decided upon. With the extension of the war in the 
Pacific, however, the situation changed greatly, and in order to 
meet the resulting increased demands upon the country, the Na- 
tional Government promulgated the National General Mobilisa- 
tion Act on 29 March 1942. In May of that year the National 
Economic Council was reorganised as the National General Mobili- 
sation Council. The powers of the Council were substantially 
increased, its organisation was strengthened, and it was made 
responsible for co-ordinating and promoting the work of general 
mobilisation. This step marks the determination of the country 
to mobilise its man-power as well as its material resources to the 
fullest extent, and to centralise control. There need be no doubt 
that the nation will contribute its utmost to the war effort of the 
United Nations, so that the unconditional surrender of their com- 
mon enemies, the attainment of victory, and the restoration of 
civilisation and world order may be expedited. 


THE OvuTLooK ON Post-War RECONSTRUCTION 


As will have been seen above, the economic policy of the country 
is no longer passive, as it was before the war. The war has effected 
a radical change. Latssez-faire has been replaced by a policy of 
controlled economy. It has been a great step from an unplanned 
and unorganised economy to a planned and organised economy, and 
from divergent to unified control. The State, which is no longer 
content merely to promote, encourage, and protect agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial enterprise, is actively participating 
therein. State undertakings and private undertakings alike have 
undergone considerable expansion. Collective farms operated on 
scientific lines have been gradually developed. The foundations 
have been laid for the mechanisation of agriculture. The banking 
system has been extended to the whole country, the finances have 
been centralised, and the national economy has been systematised. 
The direction and control of the economic life of the nation are 
more efficient and economic activities are more lively than before 
the war. The way has thus been prepared for post-war economic 
reconstruction. 
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The main lines for the economic development of the country 
were clearly traced by the founder of the Chinese Republic, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, in his well-known work International Development of 
China. It was written over twenty years ago and envisaged the 
development of Chinese industry with international assistance, 
including the employment of foreign technicians. It is remarkable 
how sound the plans set forth there in such detail still are, although 
the situation has changed considerably. Before the war the Chinese 
Government was mainly inspired by that work in the determina- 
tion of its national policy. It has remained the chief guide of govern- 
mental policy during the war and may be expected to continue to 
inform the nation in its efforts for regeneration in the years that 
lie ahead. 

It will be recalled that International Development of China is 
divided into six parts, in each of which a particular plan of de- 
velopment is set out.! These plans may be expected to provide 
China with three major ports, a large number of smaller ports, 
several thousand miles of railways, roads, and waterways, and a 
wide range of industries. 

In sum, the 450 million Chinese people are animated by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s ideal. The wartime changes in the national economy 
will leave an indelible mark on the economic structure of the coun- 
try. The lines already laid down will be followed in the future. 
Meanwhile, it may be recalled that China was the first country to 
attempt to return the blow of the Japanese militarists. ‘‘Our firm 
resolution”’, said Madame Chiang Kai-shek in her recent address to 
Wellesley College in the United States (from which she had gradu- 
ated), “‘our fearless will to resist . . . may be accounted for by the 
supreme faith that when the war is over, freedom, righteousness, 
and equality will be the foundation of the new world organisation.” 
By freedom and righteousness, explained China’s Foreign Minister, 
Mr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese mean political freedom and economic 





1 The principal features of each of these plans may be summarised as follows: 
(1) Construction of a big port in the north and of a north-western railway; 
colonisation of Sinkiang and Mongolia and the opening of a canal to connect 
North and Central China with the proposed port in the north; development of 
coal mines and establishment of iron and steel works in Hopei and Shensi. (2) 
Construction of a big port in the east; measures to improve communications 
by the Yangtse; establishment of inland ports and improvement of inland water- 
ways and canals; establishment of cement works. (3) Development of Canton 
into a world port; improvement of the Pearl River system; construction of a 
south-western railway; building of commercial and fishing ports along the coast; 
and establishment of a big shipbuilding centre. (4) Conapletion of the central, 
south-eastern, north-eastern, and Plateau railway systems; extension of the 
north-western railway system; establishment of railway workshops to provide 
facilities for the manufacture of locomotives and rolling stock. (5) Development 
of food, clothing, building, and printing industries. (6) Development of copper, 
iron, petroleum, and other mines; establishment of smelting works and engineer- 
ing industries. 
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justice. These two great objectives are wholly in accordance with 
the spirit of the Atlantic Charter, which is fully understood and 
supported in China. Willing to suffer any sacrifice for the sake of 
victory and prepared to undertake the responsibilities of creating 
a new Asia and a new world, China is co-operating with the other 
United Nations and expects reciprocal co-operation from them. 














Soviet Workers in Germany 


Methods of Recruitment and Conditions 
of Employment 


Among the masses of foreign workers sent to Germany, the position 
of those transferred from the occupied parts of the U.S.S.R., described 
as ‘‘Eastern workers’’ (Ostarbeiter), ts unique. In the first place, 
they are by far the largest group of foreign workers employed in the 
Reich. . Secondly, their conditions of employment are governed by 
provisions which are unfavourable not only as compared with those 
of German workers of similar skill, but also with those of the foreign 
workers recruited in the countries of Western Europe on whom Ger- 
many has had to draw in order to maintain and expand the war effort. 
In some respects, indeed, Soviet workers are worse off even than the 
Poles, who are also subject to a great many restrictions. 

The various provisions regulating the conditions of employment 
of Eastern workers are scattered among a number of laws, orders, 
and administrative circulars, all issued during 1942. There are, 
however, few official German data concerning the practical effect of 
these regulations, so that it is not possible to give a full picture of the 
living conditions of Eastern workers, their distribution by wage classes, 
their diet, housing, health and mortality, or of their output. A study 
of these conditions must wait until the fragmentary information from 
indirect sources, which ts all that is avatlable at present, can be com- 
pleted. The following article is therefore limited to an analysis of 
the regulations issued up to February 1943. The texts on which it ts 
based refer only to civilian workers, to the exclusion of prisoners of 
war, and deal in particular with the methods of recruiting Eastern 
workers, their conditions of employment, wages, savings, and the 
medical benefits which may be granted to them. It should be noted 
that, since the information used is all drawn from official German 
sources, the conditions described are the best to which Eastern workers 
in Germany are theoretically entitled. 


RECRUITMENT 


"DHE expanding needs of the German war machine have forced 

Germany to draw more and more on the man-power reserves 
made available by the territorial gains of the first three years of war. 
These available reserves were particularly large in the Eastern 
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territories, especially in the U.S.S.R., in spite of the evacuation 
arrangements carried out by the Soviet authorities. 

According to a report by a high German official attached to 
the economic staff of the German armies of occupation in the 
U.S.S.R., published in the official organ of the German Ministry 
of Labour’, the Soviet territory under German control at the begin- 
ning of 1942 had 75 million inhabitants before the war, of whom 
some 50 million lived in rural areas and some 25 million in the 
towns. 


On the basis of all the enquiries made, it may be assumed that on an average 
half the population at most, or about 12% million people, remain in the towns. 
But since opportunities for employment in the towns have fallen to a very low 
level as a result of the destruction carried out almost everywhere, it may be 
assumed that, after allowing for the local labour requirements of the Eastern 
territories and for the unemployable groups, there remains here also a large 
surplus, which from the beginning the Economic Staff of the Eastern Front 
suggested should be used by Germany for war purposes. 


Soviet labour was indeed recruited for Germany’s economic 
needs from the very beginning of the Russo-German war. As 
early as October-November 1941 the first steps to organise recruit- 
ment were taken in the Krivoj Rog basin of the Ukraine, and 
before the end of 1941 the first contingents of miners from Krivoj 
Rog had begun to reach the Reich. 

Beginning with the miners, this movement grew throughout the 
following year. Workers in other industrial branches were brought 
to Germany, and agricultural workers also. Workers poured into 
German industry at the rate of 15,000 to 20,000 a day. In all, 
about two million Eastern workers are reported to have been sent 
to Germany in 1942?, this figure being slightly lower than the 
total of all foreign workers, who, according to the official informa- 
tion published by the German Minister of Labour, numbered 
2,138,360 at the end of the first six months of 1942." The transfer 
of some two million Eastern workers to Germany is confirmed by 
a press release of 13 January 1943 from the official German news 
agency.‘ Of this number, according to information given by Gau- 
letter Koch, 710,000 workers came from the Ukraine.’ Both the 
German press release and the statement by Gauleiter Koch suggested 
that the German authorities intend to transfer hundreds of thou- 
sands more Soviet workers to Germany during the coming months. 





1 Dr. RacunerR: ‘Der Arbeitseinsatz in den neubesetzten Ostgebieten"’, in 
Reichsarbettsblatt, 1942, No. 7, Part V, pp. 130-133. 

2 Monatshefte fiir NS-Soszialpolitik, Nos. 23-24, Dec. 1942. 

3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 15 ,Part V, p. 284. 

4 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 14 Jan. 1943. 
, 5 Deutsche Zeitung der Ukraine, quoted by National-Zeitung (Basle), 8 Jan. 
943. 
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It may be noted also that according to an article published by a 
Swiss weekly', Councillor-of-State Pueckert announced at a meet- 
ing of farmers’ leaders of Thuringia, held in the first fortnight of 
January 1943, that at least 800,000 Eastern workers were placed 
in German agriculture in 1942; 500,000 more, he stated, would 
be necessary for seasonal work in the spring because of the large 
number of German farm workers who had been called to the colours, 
and the possibilities of recruiting more Eastern workers were by 
no means exhausted. 

With regard to the methods of recruiting Eastern workers, 
official German sources give no details. Dr. Rachner mentions 
however, in the article cited above, that the Germans thought at 
first that they could make use of the local Soviet machinery in 
the frontier regions, but that it very soon became evident that 
the problems involved could be solved only by setting up a German 
organisation similar to that for the territory of the General-Govern- 
ment of Poland. The Economic Staff of the Army, which follows 
closely on the heels of the troops, was therefore assigned the task 
of setting up a German labour service which would wherever pos- 
sible make use of local employment officials with a knowledge of 
German. While, according to Dr. Rachner, this was a compara- 
tively easy task in the Baltic countries, the position was very 
different in the territory to the east of the Soviet frontiers of 1939, 
both because of the great destruction wrought and because of the 
difficulty of obtaining local help. Nevertheless, during the advance 
of the German army into the U.S.S.R., 140 recruiting centres 
were set up in the occupied territory, excluding the districts of 
Galicia and Bialystok. Their main purpose was to provide the 
military authorities quickly with the labour necessary for work 
behind the lines, so as to relieve the strain on German labour, 
which was as far as possible to be employed under the direction 
of the Todt Organisation on the fighting front itself. 

From the beginning of 1942 onwards the German recruitment 
services were given a new function, that of recruiting Soviet workers 
for transfer to the Reich. Special commissions were sent to the 
occupied areas of the East by the employment services of the 
Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, Marshal Goring. These 
commissions collaborated with the local recruiting centres which 
had already been set up, and which were gradually developed and 
turned into employment offices (Arbeitsamter), attached to the 
civil administrative authorities and responsible for a given area. 
Each office or group of offices had to provide a given employment 
office in the Reich with labour and, as it were, to act as its branch 


1 Die Weltwoche, 22 Jan. 1943. 
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office. The recruitment of Russian workers through these offices 
is theoretically on a voluntary basis. ‘But since food-cards are 
issued only to persons who report to the employment office, nearly 
all workers are bound to come under review as potential man-power 
for Germany.’’! 

There is little information from German sources concerning 
recruitment procedure. German publications merely state that 
the workers recruited are first collected in camps and medically 
examined, those found unfit being sent home at once. The workers 
are then transported in special wagons, and on arrival at the German 
frontier are again put into camps, whence they are distributed to 
various undertakings. 

The monthly review of the German Labour Front has published 
the following description under the title “‘A Visit to the Pskov 
Employment Office”’: 


When the officers of the Economic Staff of the Army arrived in Pskov, not 
more than 5,000 people were left in the city. The men had been taken into the 
Red Army or evacuated; some of them had fled to the country. Of the women, 
many had been recruited into women's military formations, and others had also 
fled to the country. Soon, however, the first fugitives began to come back to 
the town, which had been largely destroyed. At first severe measures had to be 
adopted because of the part taken by the population in guerrilla warfare. For 
the same reason the population uf Pskov also had to be card-indexed. By order 
of the Chief of the Economic Staff compulsory labour was introduced, and every 
inhabitant between 16 and 65 years of age was required to obtain a work pass. 
By this means it was possible to obtain an exact record of the male and female 
population of Pskov. 

The work pass contains four pages printed in two languages on green card- 
board, with particulars of the person concerned, the workplace, and general 
remarks concerning labour legislation. It bears the German national emblem 
and is valid only in conjunction with the Soviet personal identity card. The 
work pass is the only identification paper which is fully valid. As it must be 
retained by the employer and sent to the employment office when the worker is 
dismissed, it is to every worker's obvious advantage to report to the employment 
office at once so as to be sent to a new job—all the more so in that the certificate 
of employment (Arbeitsbescheinigung) also serves as a bread-card. The form 
issued at the same time as the work pass is stamped with the employer’s visa 
and the date on which the bread ration was issued. The document corresponding 
to the work pass is the index card kept at the employment office. In addition 
to the usual particulars of the worker, this also shows particulars of his family 
circumstances, general education and vocational training, special qualifications, 
driving permit, etc. With these detailed particulars the index card is the essential 
document for placement operations.” 


According to the same journal, a vast amount of preliminary 
organisation was needed before these Eastern workers could be 
recruited, medically examined, sent off on their journey, fed on the 


1 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 22 Apr. 1942. 
2 Monatshefte fiir NS-Sozialpolitik, Nos. 5-6, Mar. 1942, p. 70. 
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way, and placed in Germany. Camps on the eastern frontier and 
in the neighbourhood of the various regional employment offices 
and barracks at the places of employment had to be built up from 
scratch. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


There are three distinct categories of workers recruited in the 
East for employment in Germany. These are: (1) Polish workers 
from the General-Government, including Galicia and the district 
of Bialystok, who are subject to special regulations*?; (2) workers 
recruited in the German Commissariat of the East, that is, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, exclusive of those recruited in White Russia, 
although the latter also forms part of the eastern territories; these 
workers, with a few exceptions, are placed on the same footing as 
the other foreign workers employed in Germany; (3) Eastern 
workers proper (Ostarbeiter). 

The Order regulating the employment of Eastern workers, 
dated 30 June 19423, defines these workers as follows: 

All non-German workers recruited within the German Commissariat of the 
Ukraine, the general Commissariat of White Russia, and the territories to the 
east of these regions and bordering the former free States of Latvia and Estonia, 
who after the occupation of these territories by the German armies were trans- 


ferred to Germany, including the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, for em- 
ployment there, shall be deemed to be Eastern workers. 


According to an explanatory circular relating to this Order 
which was issued to German labour trustees by the department of 
the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan on 29 July 19424, the 
term ‘‘Eastern workers’’ covers all non-German workers recruited 
after 22 June 1941 by the German services in the Eastern territories 
occupied by German or allied troops and placed in Germany by 
the employment service. Persons transferred to Germany under 
other arrangements and employed there who otherwise answer 
to the description are also regarded as Eastern workers. 

The definition does not, however, cover men and women re- 
cruited in the general Commissariats of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, in the Bialystok district, and in the territories annexed 
to the General-Government (district of Galicia). Emigrants who 
were domiciled outside the U.S.S.R. before 22 June 1941 are also 
excluded from the definition of Eastern workers for the purposes 
of the Order of 30 June 1942. 

1 Bernard Raxow: “Die Betreuung der Ostarbeiter’’, Monotshefte fiir NS- 
Sozialpolitik, Nos. 23-24, Dec. 1942, p. 212. 

2 For the position of Polish workers in respect of protective labour legislation, 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, pp. 435-439. 


3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 20, Part I, p. 322. 
4 Idem, 1942, No. 22, Part I, p. 434. 
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The definition of an Eastern worker is thus drawn on a terri- 
torial basis. No distinction is made between Russian, White Rus- 
sian, and Ukrainian, provided that the person concerned comes 
from the Soviet territories situated to the east of the Soviet frontiers 
of 1939. It may be noted that the same principle is now applied 
in defining the persons covered by the regulations for Polish work- 
ers, although this was not always so. At the outset these regula- 
tions applied only to persons of Polish ‘‘race’’; Ukrainians, White 
Russians, Lithuanians, and others who came from occupied or 
annexed Polish territory were excluded if they could prove non- 
Polish origin. It was not until several months after the opening 
of hostilities between Germany and the U.S.S.R. that this principle 
was abandoned, under an Order of 25 February 1942', and the 
regulations for Polish workers were extended to all persons of what- 
ever race, except Germans, from the General-Government, including 
Galicia and the district of Bialystok. This was about the time 
that the territorial principle was adopted to define the scope of the 
legislation concerning Eastern workers, the general principles of 
which are laid down in the Order of 30 June 1942. 

According to these provisions, Eastern workers employed in 
the Reich are in a special employment relation (in einem Beschaf- 
tigungsverhaltnis eigener Art). Consequently the Soviet worker 
in Germany is outside the scope of German labour legislation and 
his position is governed exclusively by special provisions. He is 
also outside the scope of wage agreements and works and service 
rules. As the Eastern workers often have to work side by side 
with German workers in the same undertaking, some of the regula- 
tions introduced for the protection of German workers, for instance 
those concerning hours of work and safety, are in practice some- 
times applied to Eastern workers also, but this does not affect the 
legal position of the Eastern worker as defined by the special regula- 
tions. 

Thus the treatment prescribed by German legislation for the 
Eastern workers differs from that for the other workers recruited 
in Eastern Europe, that is, Balts and Poles. As already stated, 
workers from the Baltic countries are covered by the general pro- 
visions applicable to all foreign workers, which with certain excep- 
tions, for instance, holiday journeys, are theoretically the same as 
for German workers provided that the worker’s output is equival- 
ent to that of a German worker. The position of Polish workers is 
very much less favourable than that of Baltic workers, since they 
are excluded by an Order of 5 October 1941 from the benefits of 
most of the provisions of German labour legislation, but the German 


1 Idem, 1942, No. 7, Part I, p. 93. 
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wage rates also apply to Poles, except in the case of agricultural 
workers. Of all the regulations governing the position of workers 
from Eastern Europe employed in Germany, therefore, those applic- 
able to Soviet workers are the least favourable. 

As an outward and visible sign of their special status, Eastern 
workers are obliged under the German regulations to wear a badge 
bearing the word Ost. Every German who has to have dealings 
with an Eastern worker is thus reminded that he must treat him 
with ‘‘the greatest reserve”’.! 

Lastly, to reduce contact between the German population and 
the Eastern workers to a minimum, the latter are lodged and fed 
in special barracks. Life in the barracks is governed by rules drafted 
jointly by the Leader of the S.S. and the employment office of the 
German Labour Front; among other things, they regulate the 
worker’s right to leave the barracks and his correspondence with 
relatives (two postcards a month), prohibit holiday journeys, 
etc.” 

As a result of all these restrictions, the civilian workers recruited 
in the occupied parts of the U.S.S.R. are in a position which is in 
many respects like that of prisoners of war. 


PAYMENT OF EASTERN WORKERS AND SPECIAL TAX PAYABLE 
BY EMPLOYERS 


Payments to Eastern workers, regulated in the first place by 
the Order of 20 January 1942, are at present governed by the 
Order of 30 June 1942. 

Compared with the wages of German workers of similar skill, 
the wages of Eastern workers are very low. Except in the lowest 
wage classes, the rates vary between three-quarters and two-fifths of 
the normal wage for a German worker. The Order of 30 June 1942 
even avoids the use of the term ‘‘wages’’ (Lohn) and substitutes 
that of ‘‘work allowance”’ (Arbeitsentgelt). 

This allowance is divided into two parts: an amount deducted 
by the employer, to cover the cost of the worker’s board and lodg- 
ing which he is responsible for providing, and a sum paid in cash 
to the worker himself. 

In view of the very low rate of the allowance, and to prevent 
the Soviet workers from undercutting other labour, the regula- 
tions require employers using Eastern labour to pay a special tax 
for each such worker they employ. This tax is collected by the 
State. In the lower wage classes it is less than the worker’s pay, 





1 Monatshefte fiir NS-Sozialpolitik, Nos. 15-16, Aug. 1942, p. 140. 
2 Cf. Bernard Raxow: loc. cit., pp. 212-213. 
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but as the wage rises so does the proportion of the tax, and when 
the wage reaches 90 marks a month the tax is more than the pay. 
Thus, in the case of a worker who receives 75 marks a month the 
tax is 45 marks a month, whereas in that of a worker receiving 
120 marks, the tax is 193.50 marks. The tax is so graded that, 
together with the worker’s wage, the total cost to the employer is 
the same as the cost of employing a German worker. Agricultural 
employers and persons employing women recruited in the Eastern 
territories as household servants pay only half the tax. 

The rate of remuneration for Eastern workers is fixed by a 
schedule appended to the Order of 30 June 1942. This schedule is 
in three parts, covering payment by the day, week, and month 
respectively, and each part comprises five columns. 

The first column shows, for purposes of comparison, the gross 
wages payable to a German worker performing the same work in 
the undertaking and producing the same output. This comparative 
wage (Vergleichslohn) is used as the basis for calculating the pay- 
ment due to Eastern workers. The basic wage may be at time 
rates, piece rates or bonus rates (including output bonuses), but 
allowances paid to German workers under social legislation, such as 
children’s allowances, are not included in the comparative wage. 

The next three columns show the corresponding payments due 
to Eastern workers as follows: 


(1) The total remuneration due to the Eastern worker, which 
varies between 48.00 and 133.50 marks a month. Above this amount 
the total wage of the Eastern worker is increased by 1.50 marks 
for every increase of 7.50 marks in the comparative wage. 

(2) The amount deducted by the employer for board and lodg- 
ing, fixed at a flat rate of 1.50 marks a day, 10.50 marks a week, 
and 45.00 marks a month. 

(3) The amount actually paid to the worker after deducting 
the sums retained by the employer, which varies between 3.00 
and 88.50 marks a month, subject to an addition of 1.50 marks 
for every 7.50 marks increase in the comparative wage. 


The fifth and last column of the table shows the amount of the 
State tax payable by the employer, which is equal to the difference 
between the comparative wage and the total wage due to the 
Eastern worker. 

This system may be illustrated by an example. A Ukrainian 
working 60 hours a week is employed on a job for which a German 
worker producing the same output would receive a total wage of 
60 pfennigs an hour. The German worker’s wage on which the 
calculation is based, shown in the first column, would be 36 marks 
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a week. Column 2 of the table shows that the corresponding wage 
for the Ukrainian is 19.60 marks. After deducting the sum of 
10.50 marks, retained by the employer for board and lodging as 
shown in column 3, the weekly payment actually made to the worker 
is 9.10 marks (column 4). In addition, the employer has to pay 15.75 
marks by way of the tax on Eastern workers, shown in column 5. 

The same method is applied in calculating payment on a daily 
or a monthly basis. For instance, the wage of an Eastern worker 
paid by the month and performing work for which a German worker 
producing the same output would receive a monthly wage of 200 
marks is calculated as follows: 





Wages of Eastern worker 
Comparative Sate os 
gross wage * payable by 

of German worker are — Amount actually employer 
board and lodging paid 








marks marks marks marks 


198—204 96 45 51 103.50 























The Order of 30 June 1942 expressly stipulates that the wage 
so fixed is payable only for work actually done. An Eastern worker, 
unlike Germans or other foreign workers, including Poles and 
Balts, is not entitled to payment for any time lost on account of 
air raids or air-raid damage. He is, however, entitled to payment 
for time lost on account of bad weather. 

No Eastern worker may be paid a wage higher than that fixed 
in the Order. On the other hand, the employer may deduct from 
his pay the cost of any clothing, shoes, and other equipment pro- 
vided, and also the cost of transport to and from the place of work. 
If the worker is unable to work on account of sickness or accident, 
the employer is responsible only for providing board and lodging 
(except where the worker is admitted to hospital). 

It is expressly laid down in the Order that, except where other- 
wise decided by the General Controller of Labour, Eastern workers 
are not entitled to any of the extra allowances payable to German 
workers, such as overtime pay, extra pay for work on Sundays or 
public holidays or for night work, and family separation allowances. 
The circular of 29 July 1942 adds that Eastern workers are also 
ineligible for the output bonuses of 200 per cent. granted under 
certain conditions to miners. 

Lastly, Eastern workers may not demand to see the accounts 
relating to their wages. 

The severity of these regulations and the very low rate of pay 
granted to Eastern workers no doubt account for the fact that 
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the German authorities have had to look for some way of pro- 
viding an incentive to stimulate the output of these workers within 
the limits of the law. Thus the official organ of the German Ministry 
of Labour announced on 25 September 1942! that Dr. Sauckel, the 
General Controller of Labour, had drawn the attention of em- 
ployment offices and employers to the advisability of ‘including 
output bonuses in the wages of Eastern workers’’. It was especially 
recommended that employers should pay Eastern workers on a 
piece rate or bonus basis wherever possible, since ‘“‘the Eastern 
worker is so accustomed to being paid at piece rates or on an out- 
put basis in his own country that a fall in his output is to be ex- 
pected if he is employed at time rates’’. Suitable ‘‘psychological 
treatment’’ may also help, in Dr. Sauckel’s opinion, to increase 
the Eastern worker’s output. He reminds those concerned that 
there should be no arbitrary reduction in piece rates and that the 
workers should be provided with the rations prescribed for them 
by the Minister of Food. 

The object of these new instructions is to increase the average 
productivity of all Soviet workers employed in the Reich, which 
hitherto had been 10 to 30 per cent. lower than the average output 
of Germans.’ 


SAVINGS AND TRANSFER OF WAGES 


The German authorities do all they can to encourage the foreign 
workers employed in Germany to save and to transfer some of 
their savings to their own countries. This policy has a twofold 
object—first, to restrict the extra purchasing power of millions of 
foreigners living in the Reich, and secondly, to encourage the re- 
cruitment of still more workers by facilitating the transfer of some- 
thing in the way of an er maresrah to the families they leave behind 
them. 

This policy is also applied in respect of Eastern workers, who 
are allowed to accumulate savings and to use all or part of their 
wages for this purpose. The accounts in which these savings are 
deposited bear interest. The savings may be transferred to the 
worker's country of origin either in his own name or for the benefit 
of his family (section 13 of the Order of 30 June 1942). 

Special arrangements for the transfer of savings to the worker's 
country of origin are made in a circular issued by the German 
Ministry of Economy on 13 July 1942.4 The worker buys from 
his employer savings stamps worth 1, 3, 5, or 10 marks, which are 

1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 27, Part V, p 


. 509. 
2 Monatshefte fiir NS-Sosial itik, Nos. 33. 24, Dec. 1942, p. 213. 
3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 24, 'Part I, p. 371. 
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affixed to a savings card made out in his name. Both cards and 
stamps are issued to the employer by the Central Economic Bank 
of the Ukraine (in Berlin), and in order to transfer the savings 
the stamped card must be returned to this same bank, which under- 
takes to credit an equivalent sum in local currency with the com- 
petent bank of the occupied territory of the U.S.S.R.! 


Mepica, AID 


As already stated, under National-Socialist law (section 2 of 
the Order of 30 June 1942) the Eastern worker has a “‘special em- 
ployment relation’’ with his employer and is denied the rights and 
benefits to which persons under a normal contract of employment 
are entitled. In particular, the Eastern worker is outside the scope 
of social insurance; whereas other foreign workers, even those from 
Eastern Europe such as the Poles, are covered by the German 
social insurance legislation, Russians, Ukrainians, and White 
Russians have no contributions to pay, and draw no benefits should 
any of the contingencies covered by the Social Insurance Code 
arise. 

However, in order to avoid any consequent ill effects on the 
workers’ own working capacity and output and any risk to persons 
coming in contact with them (such as the risk of infection), an 
Order of the Minister of Labour dated 4 March 1942? introduced 
a special social assistance scheme for Eastern workers. As officially 
announced, this scheme was originally based on the assumption 
that Eastern workers would be lodged and employed in compact 
groups.* The Order laid down that the German Association of 
Sickness Fund Doctors should provide the medical attendance 
and medicines needed by Eastern workers. Their admission to 
hospital was subject to authorisation by the competent local or 
miners’ sickness fund. The cost of medical aid was borne by the 
employer, who paid a contribution of 4 marks monthly for each 
worker. 

In practice, however, Eastern workers were often sent to work 
in small groups or even singly, and the Minister of Labour accord- 
ingly found it necessary to amend the original scheme and to in- 
troduce new regulations by an Order of 1 August 1942.4 These 





1 According to an article on the economic organisation of the Ukraine published 
in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 18 Jan. 1943, the Central Economic Bank of the 
Ukraine, with a share capital of 200 million marks, has its headquarters at Rovno. 
17 banks, called ‘“‘economic banks’’, have been set up in the principal towns, 
with over 200 branches. 

2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 8, Part II, p. 167. 
3 Idem, 1942, No. 23, Part V, p. 431. 
4 IJbid., Part II, p. 453. 
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apply to all Eastern workers on whatever work they may be em- 
ployed. They were extended, by instructions issued by the Minister 
of Labour, to Soviet children recruited for work in Germany.’ 

The benefits? which may be granted to Eastern workers are 
far below the standard of benefits granted to German and foreign 
insured persons. No cash benefits are payable; in the event of 
incapacity for work, the allowance of 1.50 marks prescribed by the 
law is paid to the employer who provides board and lodging. This 
allowance is payable from the fourth day of incapacity. 

The extent of the benefits in kind to be furnished is left to the 
discretion of the assistance institution. The following benefits are 
permissible: 


(1) Medical attendance and medicines and dental treatment, 
to the extent necessary to maintain the worker’s working capacity; 

(2) Hospital treatment; 

(3) Maternity benefits in kind, exclusive of any cash benefits; 

(4) Medical and hospital treatment for any members of the 
worker’s family living in Germany with him. 


Medical aid is furnished by the sickness fund with which the 
other workers in the undertaking who are covered by the social 
insurance scheme are or should be insured. The employer bears 
the full cost; for each Eastern worker he pays a contribution to 
the fund at the same rate as the sickness insurance contribution 
for German workers. This is proportionate to the worker’s basic 
wage (total wage plus the Eastern worker’s tax). However, persons 
employing domestic servants recruited in occupied territories in the 
Soviet Union and agricultural and forestry employers pay a fixed 
contribution of 4 marks a month and 13 marks a day respectively. 

Medical benefits are the only benefits provided by social legisla- 
tion to which Eastern workers are entitled in Germany. To fore- 
stall any freer interpretation of the law, an instruction of the Ger- 
man Minister of Labour to the German Insurance Office dated 19 
August 1942 expressly states that Eastern workers are outside the 
scope of accident insurance and invalidity insurance. Another 
instruction, of 13 May 1942, concerning the formalities connected 
with’ the death of Eastern workers expressly mentions that no 
funeral expenses are payable.‘ 

Here again, workers recruited in the occupied territories of 
the Soviet Union are placed at a disadvantage by the discriminatory 
provisions against Eastern workers. 

1 Idem, 1942, No. 25, Part I, p. 379. 
2 Die Betriebskrankenkasse, 10 Oct. 1942, No. 19, p. 241. 


3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 25, Part II, p. 466. 
4 Idem, 1942, No. 30, Part I, p. 455. 
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RECRUITMENT OF Domestic SERVANTS IN OCCUPIED 
Soviet TERRITORY 


In Germany, as in other belligerent countries, many women 
formerly employed in domestic work have found jobs in munition 
work. To replace them in domestic jobs, especially in large families 
both in town and country, the General Controller of Labour has 
organised a special scheme for bringing women from the occupied 
parts of the Soviet Union. 

The scheme applies to women of 15 to 35 years of age who are 
‘physically strong and most closely resemble the German type in 
general appearance”. The selection is made by the German re- 
cruitment services in the occupied territories, where the women 
are medically examined and then transported in special wagons to 
reception camps in Germany, where they are re-examined. The 
women must be placed primarily in large families, for domestic 
work ‘‘which will not bring them into close contact with the family 
or give them charge of the care and upbringing of children”. Only 
politically reliable families who give an undertaking that they will 
scrupulously observe the regulations governing the employment 
of domestic servants recruited in the U.S.S.R. are allowed to employ 
them. 

Conditions of employment are theoretically the same for do- 
mestic servants as for other workers recruited in the Soviet Union. 
In order to make allowance for their special conditions of work, 
however, a number of special provisions have been laid down for 
women in domestic service. Thus they must be housed by them- 
selves. They may not be used for work outside the household. 
They must be under the control of the German household staff so 
that the latter “‘may not develop any feeling of solidarity with 
them”’. 

Wages are fixed by the labour trustees. Eastern servants may 
not be. given holidays or rest periods, nor have they the right to 
leave the household where they are employed. As a reward for 
good service, however, they may be allowed to go out for three 
hours a week before 8 p.m. They may not go to theatres, cafés or 
other places of amusement, and they are expressly forbidden to go 
to church. 

These various rules are laid down in a memorandum for house- 
wives appended to the instructions of 8 September 1942, which 
goes on to give the following guidance as to the behaviour German 
housewives should observe towards their Eastern servants: 





1 Instructions of 8 September 1942 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 27, Part I, 
p. 411). 
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In taking an Eastern woman worker into her service the housewife makes 
herself responsible for behaving in a proper manner and for treating the Eastern 
worker in accordance with the rules, in order to prevent any injury to the family 
and to the German people . . . Every German must guard against the mingling 
of German blood with that of Eastern workers . . . Foreigners will judge the 
attitude of our people as a whole according to the personal and political behaviour 
of each one of us. Foreign workers should see in the housewife and the members 
of her family worthy representatives of the German people. Discussion of the 
problems of our national life and of wartime difficulties and worries should not 


reach these foreign ears. 
In its behaviour to Eastern women the German family should bear wartime 


conditions in mind and, with natural self-confidence, should avoid any inoppor- 
tune familiarity. 


The mass influx of Soviet workers into the Reich necessarily 
involved many practical difficulties which, throughout 1942, had 
to be dealt with by the local recruitment services in the occupied 
territories and in Germany itself, and also by employers. The 
organisation of recruitment and transport, the distribution of the 
imported labour, the construction and equipment of barracks to 
house the workers, the workers’ adjustment to new working con- 
ditions, were so many complicated problems which the staff of the 
General Controller of Labour, appointed by Decree of 21 March 1942', 
had to solve while at the same time trying to extract the maximum 
output from the Eastern workers. Apart from these practical 
difficulties, great apprehension was also expressed in some quarters 
at the mass influx of workers from a country with which Germany 
was at war. 

In an article already quoted? Mr. Rakow comments on the 
position as follows: 


From the outset the introduction and maintenance of Eastern workers en- 
countered much more serious difficulties than that of other workers. This was 
due in the first place to the large number of workers who entered Germany with- 
in a comparatively short space of time. Moreover, the idea of bringing to Ger- 
many, in the middle of the war, men who for more than twenty years had been 
exposed to the influence of Bolshevism was greeted in a very critical spirit in 
many quarters. In order to guard against some of the dangers which the introduc- 
tion of these workers undoubtedly involved for the State and the people, recourse 
was freely had to the services of the State police both in selecting and in placing 
these workers. 


That under these conditions the treatment meted out to the 
workers forcibly recruited in the U.S.S.R. is especially harsh is 
clear not only from the legal provisions to which they are subject, 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 462. 
? Cf. Bernard Raxow: loc. cit., p. 212. 
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but also from the statements of those responsible for the scheme. 
For instance, at a meeting of representatives of the recruitment 
services in occupied Eastern territories held at Weimar on 5 and 
6 January 1943, Dr. Sauckel, the General Controller of Labour, 
instructed the recruiting agents to be guided in their work by the 
maxim of “loyalty and love for the Fiihrer and the people, which 
justify even harsh recruiting measures for the greater good of 
our people’. With reference to the immediate future, Dr. Sauckel 
foreshadowed in the same speech the need for ‘“‘mobilisation of 
the last reserves of productivity to expand German armament 
production and safeguard the food supply of the German people”’. 
Tens of thousands of Soviet workers would still have to be brought 
into Germany, he said. 

Indeed, the need for total mobilisation of the man-power re- 
serves available both in Germany and in the occupied territories, 
in particular in the Soviet Union, is a constantly recurring theme 
in the public statements of National-Socialist leaders. It is em- 
phasised that not only are more workers needed, but the output 
of the workers already brought from the East must be increased, 
and that the mobilisation will involve harsh measures which are 
imperative in view of the present strain on Germany’s economic 
resources. 

While exploiting these reserves of man-power, however, Na- 
tional-Socialist Germany is determined, as is proved by the legisla- 
tive provisions introduced during 1942, to maintain its discrimina- 
tory racial policy against the millions of Soviet workers placed in 
German industry and agriculture. To carry out this mobilisation 
of the man-power reserves of enemy territory and raise the workers’ 
output while keeping them in a special employment status char- 
acterised by low earnings, rough lodgings, complete lack of contact 
with the outside world, and limited medical aid, is one of the greatest 
problems with which, as a result of over three years of war and all 
the losses in men and material they have involved, the German 
Government is now confronted. 








1 Volkischer Beobachter, 8 Jan. 1943. 




















Social Security Planning in Canada 


On 8 March 1943 the Canadian House of Commons appointed 
a special committee, representing all parties, to examine and report 
on a national plan of social insurance which will constitute a charter 
of social security for the whole of Canada.' The Committee has before 
it three documents. The first is a general report on social security for 
Canada, prepared for the Prime Minister's Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction by Dr. L. C. Marsh, which suggests a series of consi- 
derations and principles that should be taken into account in designing 
a comprehensive social security system. The second is the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance, which contains the 
drafts of Dominion and provincial Bills to establish universal health 
insurance and improved public health services. The third is the draft 
of a National Fitness Bill for the promotion of physical education 
and sports. A brief analysis of the general report and of the draft 
Health Insurance Bills is given below. 


Dr. L. C. Marsh’s Report on Social Security 
for Canada 


The aim of the report? prepared for the Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction? is ‘‘to set out (a) the main features of existing 
statutory provisions for social security matters in Canada; (b) the 
methods by which these provisions can be improved and extended, 
particularly by transformation of the coverage and the technique 
to a social insurance basis; and (c) the principles which should be 
considered if the construction of a comprehensive social security 
system, suited to Canadian conditions, is to be undertaken in the 
most fruitful and effective manner”. The plan is not worked out 
in detail, since it is considered that the general principles must 
first be widely and thoroughly discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Despite the full employment now prevailing in Canada as the 
result of the unprecedented production effort that the war has 
called forth, the people have not forgotten the catastrophic unem- 


1 For an account of the appointment of the Special Committee on Social 
Security, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 516. 

? ApvisoRy COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION: Report on Social Security for 
Canada: The Requirements for Post-War Planning. By Leonard C. Marsu 
(Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1943. 50c.). 

3 For a note on the establishment of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 355. 
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ployment of the thirties, and social security has become identified 
with that better world for which they are fighting. The demobilisa- 
tion of the armed forces and war industry will create a situation, 
temporary indeed, but of great urgency, which demands that the 
fullest preparations be made to meet it. The value of these prepara- 
tions and of a permanent social security system are likely to be 
judged by comparison with the ample provision which Canada 
now makes for service men and ex-service men and their depend- 
ants, and which comprises the essentials of social security: family 
maintenance, medical care, disability pensions, unemployment 
benefit, and retraining. 

Social security measures not only assist individuals in need 
but also help to stabilise the flow of purchasing power for the 
community generally. This second function is especially pertinent 
to contributory schemes wnich build up reserves, and will be espe- 
cially useful during the transition from war to peace activity. 

‘Sound social insurance, which is a form of investment in phy- 
sical health, morale, educational opportunities for children, family 
stability, is both a desirable and a comparatively easy vehicle of 
expenditure. It is not only an eminently appropriate peacetime 
alternative for expenditures now being devoted to destruction: 
it is also a form of using some of the deferred backlog of consumer 
expenditure to which reference is so often made only in terms of 
radios, frigidaires and other tangible consumers’ goods. In this 
perspective a wide and properly integrated scheme of social insur- 
ance and welfare provision of $100,000,000 or $500,000,000 is not 
to be regarded with the alarm which, with inadequate understand- 
ing, it might otherwise occasion.” 

The contingencies to be covered by a comprehensive social 
security system are those ‘‘that every family of low or moderate 
income fears, for typically the amount of protection they can 
finance through savings, budget allotments for doctors’ bills, life 
insurance or retirement annuities, is too small”. These contin- 
gencies comprise: 


(1) Interruptions of earnings, due to unemployment, sick- 
ness, permanent disability, old age, premature death; 

(2) Occasions requiring expenditure which strains the family 
budget, such as medical and funeral costs; 

(3) Insufficiency of income to meet the cost of child maintenance. 


Some of these contingencies may affect the entire gainfully 
occupied population, urban and rural, and their families (medical 
and funeral costs, maintenance costs of the permanently disabled, 
the aged, widows and children). Others are significant only for 
the employed population as such, and especially urban workers 
(unemployment, sickness, industrial accident). 

Provision may be made for meeting these contingencies either 
by social insurance, to which the prospective beneficiary contributes 
and from which a determinate benefit may be claimed as of right, 
or by assistance, which may take the form of undifferentiated 
poor relief or highly developed benefits for certain categories of 
need; or finally, the provision may combine both social insurance 
and assistance, the latter fulfilling a subsidiary role. 
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“Social insurance may be defined as the special technique of 
organising provision collectively by securing contributions from 
various groups for a need which cannot be left safely to individuals’ 
or families’ own resources. It is concerned fundamentally with 
raising and broadening a national minimum. . . This concept can 
be applied to wide areas of the population, measured geographically 
or by income; and the modern tendency is to cover the whole 
citizen body.” 

“The understanding of social insurance, however, is still con- 
fused because too much emphasis is placed on the second word and 
too little on the first word of the phrase. Social insurance brings 
in the resources of the state, i.e., the resources of the community 
as a whole. . . It does not mean, more particularly for phenomena 
subject to such variability as unemployment, that there must be 
a precise actuarial adjustment of premiums to risk. . . Some social 
insurance provision may have to be frankly viewed as no more 
than the gathering together of a fund for a contingency whose 
total dimensions are uncertain, but whose appearance in some form 
or magnitude is certain. In any circumstances it is better than 
having no collective reserves at all, or leaving the burdens to be 
met by individuals in whatever way they can. . . In the broadest 
sense, the question is one of determining what, in relation to the 
national income, can or should be made available to deal with 
certain contingencies and liabilities; and, having decided the scale 
and quality of the provision by reference to what we can afford 
and to what are justifiable standards for a civilian community, 
= raising the money and administering it for the purpose concern- 
ed... 

‘Social assistance, in the form of public assistance in which it 
has the longest history, is directed to meeting the same social needs 
[as social insurance], but more or less by definition is restricted 
to the sub-marginal groups of the population, whose needs are 
met on a compassionate or charitable basis. It is not always clear, 
unfortunately, that it is concerned to raise standards beyond sub- 
sistence. It is not inevitable, however, that public assistance be 
as restricted as it so commonly is. If social insurances exist to 
provide a basic minimum for the majority of the population, there 
is room for social assistance or public welfare measures which are 
supplementary or even preventive in form, as for example, some 
of the best public health measures are to-day. Social assistance 
may be at any stage between two extremes: one, an anachronistic 
and unsatisfactory form of general relief for all kinds of destitution, 
dependent mainly on the proof of complete lack of means; the 
other, a modernised and specialised series of constructive welfare 
services. It is no accident that the latter . . . is usually developed 
in relationship to the practices and institutions set up by insurance 
methods. . . 

‘Social insurance is a direct and complete remedy for the most 
painful feature of assistance at low income levels because it obviates 
altogether the need for a means test in every specific case. The 
benefit under a social insurance scheme is available according to 
certain objective tests of eligibility which are clearly set down 
and known to all parties. The amount to be obtained is relatively 
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certain, and subject to certain reasonable conditions; so is its 
duration. The insured person knows ‘what he is entitled to’; his 
benefit comes as of right, and not from charity. Further than this, 
there is proper machinery for adjudication in the event of doubt 
or dispute. 

“These are the advantages of social insurance which meet the 
psychology of the dependency situation. In addition, however, 
there is a weighty material consideration. The community resources 
which are brought into operation are extended far beyond the res- 
ponsibility area usually considered in assistance or relief cases, i.e., 
the family and other relatives; they comprise, in effect, all the 
population with any liability to comparable situations. This is a 
great virtue of the social insurance network, strengthened as it is 
by its compulsory features, which voluntary schemes can never 
hope to equal. It is particularly designed to cover the groups 
who are most likely to need it, whereas many voluntary schemes 
must be restricted to persons who must be above the lowest levels 
in order to afford the premiums. . . Finally, the almost universal 
experience is that by virtue of administrative economies and for 
other reasons ... the material advantages of security, health 
conservation and family. stability ... are bought relatively 
cheaply.” 

But whatever the form of the provision, standards of adequacy 
must be established for cash benefits, especially. Whether or not 
the benefits are intended to be sufficient for maintenance, it is 
necessary to know whether they are in fact sufficient. A budget 
compiled by the Toronto Welfare Council on the basis of a study 
undertaken in 1939 would require an income of $16 a week for two 
adults and an average of $4.10 a week for each child. Such an 
income would suffice to maintain an urban family in health and 
decency indefinitely. 

“These are standards which ought to rule, at least under urban 
conditions, if either wages or benefit payments are not to raise any 
deficiency problems in the course of a long period. If concessions 
are made, however, to the possibilities of restricted provision in 
emergency periods, to the areas of sub-marginal incomes already 
existent, or to the exigency of keeping down the gross contributions 
for a comprehensive national scheme, points can be found at which 
items can be excluded or pared down. A careful assessment of the 
Toronto Welfare Council budget has been made, and the reductions 
possible on a subsistence basis result in figures of $10.30 weekly 
for two adults and $3.40 as an average for each child. These would 
be monthly amounts of $44.50 and say $14.50 respectively. . . The 
lower standard must be regarded as conceded rather than recom- 
mended. . . In social insurance terms, if it is used to set benefit 
rates, the assumption or hope would really be that supplementary 
sources of income might be available. The benefit rates would be 
a nucleus, perhaps an encouragement, for personal or industrial 
provision, through annuities, superannuation, and the like.” 

The assistance minimum indicated above would require an 
annual income of $1,134 for a family of two adults and three chil- 
dren. From statistics of earnings in Canada in 1941, it appears 
that 33.4 per cent. of urban families and about 50 per cent. of rural 
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families (assuming that 15 per cent. of the income of the latter 
was in kind) were receiving less than this income. “In practice, 
some of the families in the substandard third or half would be 
above and some below the assistance minimum, according to the 
number of children in the family. . . This is an important qualifica- 
tion, but the implication is more significant than the statistical 
correction, 7.e., the large family may be a cause of poverty.” 

Social insurance benefits must be less than the earnings of the 
self-supporting individual, while social assistance payments must 
be less than the earnings of an unskilled worker. Both forms of 
benefit are therefore limited by the adequacy of earnings. The 
question of establishing minimum wage rates therefore arises. But 
‘the proper approach to intolerably low wages, and easily the most 
desirable in the long run, is to raise the efficiency of the worker 
himself; either by improving his training, education or skill, or— 
a remedy whose importance is frequently forgotten—by placing 
him in an environment in which his efficiency will be improved”’. 
Minimum wages, in any case, cannot take account of the varying 
size of the family, and therefore they cannot solve the problem 
of the adequacy of insurance and assistance benefits to family 
needs. It is true that insurance benefits can be varied according 
to the size of the family, but only within relatively narrow limits, 
which may (as in unemployment insurance) include provision for 
a wife, but cannot cover the needs of large families. But, “‘if assist- 
ance is extended to one or two children, why not to all? If the point 
of view is that of broad social need, why should not the large fami- 
lies have an equal claim with the smaller ones?. . . 

“The practical answer to the situation is that children’s needs 
should be met as a special claim on the nation, not merely in periods 
of unemployment or on occasions of distress, but at all times. This 
is the basic case for children’s allowances. It is an important inci- 
dental, but still only incidental, that it is the one technique which, 
until we reach entirely new levels of income, removes the anomalies 
both of the wage system and of a social insurance system if that 
system is optimistically but unwisely designed.”’ 


EMPLOYMENT 
A National Employment Programme! 


The greatest change in statutory provision for social and econo- 
mic risks in Canada since the depression period of the thirties is 
the establishment of unemployment insurance. So great is the 
change indeed that it may seem to some to be a principal answer 
to unemployment hazards in the near future. Only a little know- 
ledge of the complexity of the unemployment problem, and of the 
economic policy necessary to deal with it, however, is enough to 
show that unemployment insurance is only one weapon in a varied 
armoury of attack; and even this weapon, as will be indicated later, 
has only a very restricted range. 

The only basic answer to unemployment is employment—not 
any kind of task work it is true, but employment carrying a reason- 





1 Extracts from the Report. 
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able level of remuneration and reasonably satisfactory working 
conditions. The first positive measure in providing social security, 
therefore, is a programme which will make work available, or, in 
other words, which will offer wages rather than subsistence main- 
tenance to the farthest extent to which it is possible. 

This is not merely the depression argument that something ought 
to be received by the state in return for what is paid to unemployed 
men in relief or doles. In a post-war context, employment provi- 
sion through public organisation in the transition period has an 
altogether special place. In terms of employment and expenditure, 
the end of the war means a huge curtailment in the labour market 
for wartime forms of production. The extent to which peacetime 
forms of production will fill up this gap depends on the recovery 
of world trade and the reconversion of domestic industry on a 
scale which has never had to be contemplated before; and until 
this adjustment is completed the gap will be filled only if the 
Governments of the world, Canada included, sponsor programmes 
of peacetime investment and development almost commensurable 
in size to present wartime levels. How long this highly critical 
transition period will last could be the subject of a wide variety 
of calculations. It might optimistically be put at as little as six 
months; it might be nearer three years. The war has given us 
ample experience of the delays and difficulties of “‘tooling-up”’ for 
a completely new pattern of production in Canada (and if it is 
permissible, the phrase can be extended to agriculture and the 
primary industries as much as to manufacturing); the economy 
will be so completely on a war basis before victory is achieved that 
the necessary scale of reconversion will be immensely greater than 
at the end of the last war. . . 

One point should be made plain beyond fear of misunderstand- 
ing. There is no parallel, and nothing in common, between a public 
investment programme designed to be part of the grand economic 
strategy of the post-war years, and the relief works which character- 
ised the depression thirties. With some honourable exceptions, 
the work projects drawn into the unemployment programmes of 
those years were patently inadequate and poorly timed. They 
were far too small in volume. Because of the unfortunate view 
which prevailed that they should use the maximum amount of 
labour instead of being ruled by efficiency standards, they provided 
employment, for the most part, only for unskilled and manual 
labour; and the rotation system of giving short spells of work to 
successive bodies of men served further to lower the respect accord- 
ed to them. The unemployment experience of the thirties in these 
fields is such that the very term “public works” gives rise to hostile 
associations, which confuse any discussion of an employment pro- 
gramme unless the conception and intent of these programmes is 
clearly defined. . . 

What must be envisaged for post-war purposes, therefore, is a 
much vaster programme of public investment and development, 
a programme which is planned and put into effect as an integral 
part of economic stabilisation. Public investment programmes 
in this form have been advocated as part of the attack on peace- 
time depression ; but as a special post-war phenomenon, programmes 
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must also be directly concerned with physical reconstruction 
and conversion from the war economy. Both of these requirements 
can be further underlined. The programme must be actuated not 
by mere reference to the number of unemployed men but by the 
role of public expenditure and total fiscal policy in the national, 
and indeed in the international, economy. It is investment expend- 
iture, not employment, which is the motive force. Full employment 
is the objective, it is true; but full employment arises from success- 
ful mobilisation of all the productive resources of the nation. The 
economising of human effort through all the devices of organisation 
and technology is a proper part of this mobilisation. It would be 
as absurd to concentrate on the labour-absorption capacity of pro- 
jects in the post-war period as it would be absurd to-day if the 
criterion of munitions production were made their ability to use up 
labour, rather than to turn out the maximum output per unit of total 
resources. If the investment is productive in itself, it will contribute 
its stimulus to employment in other and more enduring ways. 

The second and related requirement is that the particular units 
which make up the total programme must be justified by their 
economic merits and their social benefits. It should be a special 
quest in their planning to seek out how they will contribute to 
productivity, how stimulate further investment, including invest- 
ment by peacetime industry, how contribute to social welfare 
where no immediate or industrial objective is in question. More 
systematic and more responsible protection and utilisation of Cana- 
dian national resources, in forests, mines, water, and soil must 
obviously be in the forefront of these programmes. Reconversion 
and adaptation of manufacturing industries, the purely economic 
side, industrial reconversion will be of more urgent necessity than 
ever before in Canada, not only for the stability of the domestic 
economy, not only because the pace of technology has been so 
greatly accelerated, but also in order that the Dominion may con- 
tribute its share in the restoration of productive power in other 
parts of the world, on which alone the long-run hope for inter- 
national reconstruction depends. Because of this, as well as the 
strategy of anti-depression policy itself, the Canadian investment 
programme must be implemented in co-operation with the United 
States and the other members of the United Nations. 

So far as welfare criteria are concerned, it is particularly relevant 
in this document to enter the reminder that the creation of a social 
security system brings about directly a stronger demand for what 
might be called collective consumer goods or social utilities— 
housing, hospitals, schools, libraries, urban and rural recreation 
facilities, and so forth. Housing in its best and widest sense, includ- 
ing rural and urban environmental planning, is obviously of special 
and particularly far-reaching importance. It is apposite to add 
also, in projecting our objectives into their post-war perspective, 
that full employment under the insatiable pressure of war may be 
too full. There should be room for leisure and culture, for projects, 
therefore, which promote the fruitful use of leisure, and the wider 
cultivation of all that makes up education and welfare, in the pro- 
jects we plan for a better peacetime way of life. These considera- 
tions should affect the character of many of the things we decide to 
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build; they should include community centres, youth hostels, 
demonstration nurseries, kitchens, houses and farms, research sta- 
tions of all kinds, as well as roads and power plants. 

It will be of considerable importance to make room for small 
as well as large enterprises. One compelling reason will be the need 
for projects which can be started easily, which will be flexible in 
using varied kinds of skill and adaptable to varied communities. 
There is a place for maintenance and repair undertakings as well 
as major construction jobs, for arts and crafts, domestic as well 
as industrial, for projects which are partly instructional (perhaps 
linked with the Dominion-provincial training programmes), as 
well as employment for wages. . . 

The programme of major works will not be realised without 
imagination and intensive organisation. It demands, first, a co- 
ordinated effort of mobilisation in which provinces, municipalities, 
utilities, and private industry must be invited to join. It involves, 
secondly, the organisation of all appropriate technical aids in the 
engineering and physical features of the programme. It involves, 
thirdly, much closer attention to long-term budgeting on capital 
account, on the part of all governmental authorities, than has yet 
been achieved in Canada. . . 

Finally, it involves the formulation of a low-interest-rate policy 
and its injection into all the sections of the national programme 
in which it has any justifiable place. . . 

In so large a task a clear understanding of its magnitude is the 
first and most important step towards hastening its achievement. 
The emphasis which has been indulged in here is necessary, because 
a great visualisation and planning effort is even more imperative 
for a construction programme than in the building of a social insur- 
ances programme. Without an investment mobilisation against 
the first shocks of economic demobilisation, without an employ- 
ment programme to sustain the country while industry and agri- 
culture are moving towards a new peacetime equilibrium, the social 
insurances structure will have no solid foundation. In the widest 
sense we must have a policy for economic security as well as for 
welfare security, which is what ‘‘social security’ usually implies, 
for the two security programmes can be built to buttress each other. 
But in each of them, be it noted, the word “security” is paradoxical. 
Social security merely anchors the basic minimum, the absence 
of poverty. It will completely accomplish this limited result only 
on the condition of bold acts of income mobilisation. An employ- 
ment programme likewise, amidst the welter of post-war tasks, is 
a guarantee of successful transition, not of boundless prosperity. 
The engineering of each, far from implying a capitulation to timid- 
ity or insulation, requires efforts of courage and initiative which 
alone will succeed. 


Occupational Readjustment: Placement, Guidance, 
and Training Facilities! 


The second positive measure which is needed in a full-employ- 
ment programme is a system of facilities which will help to equip 





1 Extracts from the Report. 
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people to find work, or to give them access to new skills if there 
are no openings for those they already possess. 

It is impossible to overemphasise the significance of the Domi- 
nion Employment Service as the agency for the development and 
co-ordination of these functions. The reorganisation of the Service 
on a national basis was a big step forward, made possible by the 
amendment to the British North America Act in 1940. . . 

A positive and constructive approach to social security legisla- 
tion will require the development of rehabilitation measures as 
well as placement facilities, and various elaborations of the concept 
of vocational guidance as applied on a mass scale. These will call 
for co-operative effort between Government and industry, ingenuity 
in the development of training and educational techniques, the 
harnessing of administrative science to mundane and “practical’’ 
situations, of which there are now many wartime examples, but 
which will have to be worked out anew for the problems of peace. . . 

Recognition of the need for a variety of training facilities, 
adapted to the realities of the labour market and to the wide range 
of educational inequalities, has been slow in Canada, though acceler- 
ated markedly by the distress and pressures of the pre-war depres- 
sion years. Most of the reasons for the need are not the product 
of depression conditions, but of long-run deficiencies. The large 
proportion of unskilled workers on the unemployment relief rolls 
gave emphasis to the need, however; so also did the growing pro- 
blems of youths who were unable to find employment after leaving 
school. Other reasons which still remain are the inefficient articula- 
tion of technical school facilities with the elementary educational 
system, and with industrial demands, in almost all the provinces 
of Canada; continuous changes in the technology of industry itself; 
the need of agriculture for an increasing leaven of science and 
technical training in its personnel if it is to retain its reserves of 
youthful labour and improve its efficiency. . . 

Attendance at courses of instruction is already written into the 
Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act as one of the statutory 
conditions for the receipt of benefit; it would obviously be even 
more relevant for workers who have exhausted their benefit rights, 
or who for other reasons apply for unemployment assistance [see 
below]. In any case, training should be brought into operation 
for all unskilled workers, particularly if they are still young, as soon 
as they show lengthy unemployment records (if they do not apply 
for training voluntarily); for an improvement in what they have 
to offer an employer is their only hope, in normal times, of getting 
better paid or more regular work. ‘Training benefit’’, in the form 
of a maintenance rate payable only on the condition that appro- 
priate training courses are taken, has been suggested as an apposite 
provision for the normally self-employed and other non-wage- 
earners who would not be eligible for ordinary unemployment 
benefits. It has been proposed also as a requisite for the receipt of 
a widow’s pension if the woman has no children or is below a certain 
maximum age (say 50) and has reasonable prospects of becoming 
self-supporting. Special vocational instruction and placement 
arrangements are already being organised for war casualties. There 
is no reason why similar provisions for physically handicapped 
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civilian workers should not be extended on a national basis; and 
this will in fact be specifically desirable in the advent of a disability 
pensions scheme. The training or retraining of middle-aged and 
older workers which amounts to rehabilitation is perhaps the most 
difficult; indeed, it is impossible without specialised attention and 
“case work’’, and the co-operative goodwill of employers. It would 
obviously not be profitable in a depression situation, in which jobs 
were hard to find even for the skilled and physically fit. But this 
is equally true of any training programme, whether for youth, for 
returned soldiers, or for war workers adapting themselves to peace- 
time enterprises. Training programmes are critically dependent 
on success in the economic branches of “full employment”’ policy. 
But the dependence is reciprocal: the best policies of monetary 
and fiscalfadjustment, national works programmes, and industrial 
and agricultural reorganisation, cannot be fully implemented unless 
the machinery for a flexible redirection of labour is also set into 
motion. A half-hearted approach to either would be equally detri- 
mental to both. The obvious requirement is that placement and 
training programmes and plans for economic expansion should be 


built side by side. 


Unemployment Insurance 


“It is an immense advantage to have, in the unemployment 
insurance system, the basis for systematic attention to a large part 
of the unemployment problem. Its operation during the war period 
means that experience in administration is being accumulated as 
well as contributions to the unemployment insurance fund. Not 
least of the advantages is the strengthening of the Employment 
Service as an administrative agency; and also the growing improve- 
ment in statistical resources... As the biggest piece of social 
insurance in Canada so far, its coverage, rates of benefit, and 
general principles of construction are of special importance. No 
extensions of the social security structure can afford to ignore its 
existence and the necessity of co-ordination with it wherever this 
is reasonable; equally it is necessary to examine how far the unem- 
ployment insurance machinery is a satisfactory base from which 
other social security units might be built.” 

Unemployment insurance is confined in its coverage to employ- 
ees, as is natural, but it does not include agricultural, domestic or 
shipping workers or most workers earning over $2,000 a year. The 
duration of benefits is given by the formula one week of benefit 
for every five weeks’ contributions. The scheme came into force in 
July 1941, and therefore, if the war were to terminate at the end 
of 1943, individuals who had been employed continuously would 
be eligible for about six months of benefit. It may be questioned 
whether this duration is sufficient in view of the probable post-war 
unemployment situation, and some provision for persons who 
exhaust their right to benefit is necessary. The present rates of 
unemployment benefit vary according to the wage category to which 
the insured person has belonged, and according as the insured 
person has or has not a wife or child dependent on him. For the 
single person, the rate, in the fourth of the seven wage categories, 
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is about 50 per cent. of the median wage of the category, and for a 
married man it is 18 per cent. higher. The rates in the two upper 
categories, 6 and 7, are $12 and $14 a week for a married man, and 
only these attain the assistance minimum for two persons. However, 
nearly two-thirds of the insured population are in these two catego- 
ries, and probably the majority of those in the lower categories are 
young, single workers. It is suggested that the rate for single per- 
sons should remain as at present, but that the rate for married men 
should be raised to as much as 50 per cent. of the single rate for the 
lower and middle categories, and by a smaller percentage for the 
higher categories. In adjusting the contributions correspondingly, 
the present principle that the employer should bear a higher propor- 
tion of the contribution in respect of lower paid workers should be 
preserved. 


Unemployment Assistance 


The limitations in the coverage and in the duration of the 
benefits of unemployment insurance make it necessary to provide 
for unemployment assistance as well. Such provision “must be 
designed as constructively as possible, in relation to public employ- 
ment projects, to training and transference programmes, and to 
the co-operation of industry in utilising the services of the employ- 
ment offices’. It is suggested that unemployment assistance should 
be administered by the Dominion Government in the closest co- 
ordination with unemployment insurance. 

“It has been suggested that some employment projects, as 
distinct from those forming part of the national post-war develop- 
ment programme—which would employ workers in the normal 
way at prevailing rates of wages—should be organised deliberately 
for groups coming within the scope of unemployment assistance. 
They would in effect be supplementary and partially subsidised 
projects for special groups not absorbable in ordinary industrial 
employment. These groups make a wide and very varied range— 
white-collar workers, artists and related professional groups, young 
persons still in need of training or education, members of farm 
households whom it is not desirable to move from their districts, 
older persons unfitted for heavy work, and so forth.” Such projects, 
of which the United States has a large experience, might be devel- 
oped as an alternative to unemployment assistance. They are 
envisaged for Canada as including wholly provincial as well as 
joint Dominion-provincial programmes. 


SICKNESS, INVALIDITY AND OLD AGE 
Provision for Medical Care 


It is increasingly felt that the fitness of the population is, like 
education, a matter of basic public interest, and it is known that 
the potentialities of preventive medicine are only being utilised 
to a slight degree. Better medical care would save life and health, 
render industry more efficient, and yield economies in the expendi- 
ture on other social services. 
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Several provincial commissions have investigated the possibility 
of health insurance, and all have agreed that the average wage 
earner is unable to provide adequate medical care for himself and 
his family if left to his own resources. A scheme of health insurance 
to provide medical care is thus of fundamental importance not only 
because of the personal and economic value of health but also 
because it is an essential for the efficiency of a comprehensive social 
security system. 

Health insurance is needed just as much by the rural population 
as by the urban wage earners, ‘‘and it is imperative that means 
should be sought, no matter what the initial difficulties may be, 
to extend its benefits to the largest possible population”’. 

The maximum possible range of medical services should be 
made available: the services of general practitioners and specialists, 
medicines, access to hospitals, appropriate nursing and convales- 
cent care, and diagnostic facilities; some limitation of dental care 
might be necessary during the initial stage of application of the 
scheme. 

The contribution of the insured person should cover not only 
his own needs but also those of his non-earning wife and those of 
his children. ‘The principle of a single rate of contribution, irres- 
pective of marital status, has already been accepted in some degree 
in Canadian unemployment insurance” and by almost all foreign 
schemes of health insurance. ‘Everything points to the need for 
promoting easy entrance to health insurance privileges. It is far 
better to assist this entrance by adjusting contributions to broad 
income levels than to attempt any further concession to equity 
which is not in keeping with major social insurance methods’. 
Government contributions on a graduated scale are required in 
order to subsidise those of insured persons in the lower income 
groups. 


Provision for Industrial Accidents and Diseases 


There are Workmen’s Compensation Acts in force in all the 
provinces of Canada, except Prince Edward Island, where there 
is little industry. The Acts, which all conform closely to a pattern 
adopted by Ontario in 1914, provide for the compulsory insurance 
of employers with a provincial fund, administered by an auto- 
nomous board, which also settles, by non-litigious procedure, all 
claims to compensation. All the more hazardous industries are 
now covered, but the number of workers in insured undertakings 
is considerably smaller than the number covered by unemployment 
insurance, though neither scheme includes agricultural workers or 
seamen. Compensation is payable for certain industrial diseases 
enumerated in the law, but the list differs from one province to 
another, and it is suggested that the lists should be made uniform. 
Benefit levels—typically two-thirds of the wage loss—are considered 
fair, except that the maximum basic wage (e.g., $1,500) is generally 
too low. Most of the Acts provide for complete medical care and 
include the supply and renewal of artificial limbs. 

“It must be noted that the social need occasioned by industrial 
accidents and diseases is actually no different from that arising 
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from non-industrial causes, but better provision is made for meeting 
it, since the number of cases is relatively small, and the cost, des- 
pite the fair level of benefits, is not a substantial burden. That the 
situation is somewhat anomalous should not be ignored. There is 
so much other ground that remains to be covered in Canada, how- 
ever, that reform or absorption of industrial accident insurance is 
not the most pressing item on the agenda. It would be more reason- 
able. . . to seek ways and means by which the experience of work- 
men’s compensation boards is put to fuller use in the future.” 


Provision for Non-Industrial Disability 


Apart from the non-contributory old-age pensions granted to 
the blind at the age of 40, there is no special legislative provision 
in Canada for the support of persons who become disabled. As 
soon as comprehensive health insurance is introduced, however, 
making medical care available generally, the absence of cash benefits 
for the maintenance of persons unable to work through illness will 
become sharply evident. 

For social insurance purposes, a distinction should be made 
between cash benefits for temporary disability and for permanent 
disability. 

Before considering how insurance should be organised in order 
to provide for maintenance during temporary and permanent 
disability, a word must be said about the association of medical 
benefit and disability benefit. In principle, the duration of medical 
benefit should be limited only by the needs of the patient for 
medical care. In the case of a permanently disabled person, the 
chief question is whether he should merely retain the right to rou- 
tine medical care or whether special rehabilitation measures are 
appropriate. 

In this connection, it is important to note that the attack on 
the complex field of disability is greatly helped by the free treat- 
ment already provided by the public health services for sufferers. 
from certain diseases which gravely affect the community. “If we 
could be sure that all cases of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, mental 
patients, etc., could be cared for in appropriate institutions, and 
that our facilities for better recognition of these diseases at early 
stages were as complete as we could make them, we should at the- 
same time be reducing very considerably the residual categories 
of disability patients; and also at the same time reducing the por-- 
tion of the costs which has to be covered through the social insur- 
ance mechanism.” 


Temporary Disability. 


Temporary disability, that is to say, loss of earning power 
during illness, is, in its consequences for the family budget, much 
the same as unemployment, at least for the wage earner. 

Sickness cash benefits ‘‘are not appropriate for non-wage-earner 
groups, 1.e., for the self-employed and most rural and agricultural 
classes. There is no real equivalent, in the case of the farmer, the 
farmer’s son (as distinct from the paid farm labourer), or the store 
proprietor, to the loss of wages which is suffered by most em-- 
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ployees . . . if they are not able to go to their workplace. Sickness 
benefits should therefore be confined to the main industrial groups. 
Their most desirable coverage is the same as that set as proper for 
unemployment insurance (assuming that this is itself compre- 
hensive for the employable population) . . . 

“A health insurance scheme . . . may well be confined only 
to medical services; and there is no particular reason why a con- 
tributory system for sickness cash benefits might not be devised 
separately. There is equally no particular reason why such a system 
should be provincial in operation, and there are good reasons for 
its being federal, so as to be effectively co-ordinated with unem- 
ployment insurance. . . Certification of sickness, however, should 
proceed desirably from the health insurance system. The adminis- 
tration of the benefit could be handled through . . . the employ- 
ment service offices.’’ If the health insurance scheme is operated 
by the provinces, then it would probably be necessary to have 
federally appointed medical officers to check the certification of 
sickness. 

It is recommended that sickness cash benefit should be paid at 
the same rates as unemployment benefit, and that its grant should 
similarly be subject to a short waiting period. 


Permanent Disability. 


In workmen’s compensation practice, a distinction is made 
between permanent partial and permanent total disability, and 
it is usual to assess the degree of partial disability within quite 
fine limits. But in insurance against non-industrial invalidity, 
especially if the coverage extends, as it should, to the entire gain- 
fully occupied population, this distinction is not appropriate, and 
only permanent total disability is recognised. 

“The justice of this situation as compared with workmen’s 
compensation is that the responsibilities are different. .. The 
industrial benefit is compensation, a species of damages for harm 
suffered at the hands of industry. The debtor to the non-industrial 
invalid is the community of other insured persons: they expect 
the invalid to do his best to get along without a pension, and con- 
serve the funds. In terms of the detail of physical handicaps, the 
difference can also be illustrated. Industrial permanent disability 
consists typically of obvious mutilations, the effect of which on 
earning capacity can be assessed according to tables which are 
reasonably systematic. But non-industrial permanent disability 
consists typically of internal disease—of the heart, lungs, etc.— 
for which no objective methods of assessing the degree of reduction 
of earning capacity have been devised. . . The general practice 
in non-industrial permanent disability insurance, accordingly, is 
to consider a person totally disabled if his earning capacity in any 
occupation reasonably open to him is considered to have been 
reduced by at least two-thirds; such a person, as long as his phy- 
sical condition does not improve, is allowed to earn whatever he 
can, but he is excluded from unemployment insurance. . . Given 
comprehensive social insurance, it is reasonable to make the receipt 
of a permanent disability pension the quid pro quo for the waiving 
of rights to unemployment insurance benefit.” 
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Nevertheless, in every case where there is a reasonable prospect 
that a disabled person can be made self-supporting, he should be 
given full advantage of facilities for physical and vocational reha- 
bilitation, provided by collaboration between the health insurance 
and unemployment insurance administrations. ‘“‘Every endeavour 
should be made through employment office machinery to develop 
special canvassing and placement procedures for these cases—much 
as employment offices are already charged to do, with the co- 
operation of special veterans’ welfare officers, for ex-service men. . . 

“In general, it is clear that disability pensions require assimila- 
tion to (contributory) old-age pensions, in the same way as sick- 
ness cash benefits should be related to unemployment insurance 
administration. They must be made available to the gainfully 
occupied persons besides wage earners; and are thus presum- 
ably . . . , for a collection basis as well as certification and pay- 
ment, dependent on a successful scheme for health insurance being 
worked out.’’ The rate of the disability pension is discussed below 
together with that of the old-age pension. 


Provision for Old Age 


The need to provide for the maintenance of the aged arises 
from the fact that ‘‘increasing age associates with itself the increas- 
ing incapability to perform useful work. . . Old age is, in short, 
a specialised aspect of permanent total disability so far as the 
employment market . . . or the ability to earn and maintain a 
level of income are concerned. . . The age at which it is assumed 
that ability to carry out useful employment begins to diminish 
is usually set somewhere between 65 and 70 for men and some- 
where between 60 and 65 for women.’’ In Canada the number of 
persons aged 65 or over to-day forms 65 per thousand of the 
population, and it is estimated that the proportion will have risen 
to 94 per thousand in 1971. 

A non-contributory scheme of old-age pensions is in operation 
in all the provinces of Canada. The scheme is based on a Dominion 
Act of 1927, which provided for federal subsidies to provinces 
instituting old-age pensions under the conditions laid down in the 
Act. In brief, these conditions are that the pension should be pay- 
able at 70 to Canadian citizens who have completed a certain 
period of residence in the Dominion (twenty years) and in the 
province from which the pension is claimed (five years), and whose 
means do not exceed $365 a year. The maximum pension is $240 
a year, and this is reduced by the amount of any other income 
in excess of $125 a year. 

The means test is not applied uniformly by the different prov- 
inces. Some provinces, for instance, insist on the responsibility 
of children for the maintenance of their parents, to the point of 
assuming that income is actually forthcoming from children for 
the support of the applicant even in cases where it is not. The 
result is that there is a wide variation between the provinces in 
the average rate of the pensions granted—from $11 to $19 a month. 
“In no province can it be said that the old-age pension administra- 
tion carries out an adequate social treatment of the problem of 
assistance and service to the aged person.” 
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If old-age pensions are to remain on a non-contributory basis, 
it is recommended that the minimum pensionable age should be 
reduced to 65, and to 60 for women, where the applicant has become 
permanently unemployable; that the maximum pension should be 
raised to $25 or $30, even if this entails a stricter means test; that 
the citizenship condition should be abolished; and that the required 
periods of residence should be reduced. 

It is considered, however, that the means test is an inevitable 
feature of non-contributory pensions, but one which will always 
be resented. On general grounds a contributory plan is preferable. 
A plan covering the whole population embodies ‘‘the concept of 
community solidarity which is so fundamental to democratic 
civilisation. Contributory insurance. . . disciplines every citizen 
of the community to the need of providing some measure of security 
for himself in the future, and at the same time signalises certain 
responsibilities which the individual carries to help meet the pooled 
risks of his fellow citizens.” 

Certain financial considerations are frequently advanced in 
favour of old-age insurance, in particular, the argument that some 
of the burden of taxation is relieved by the contributions which 
the individual makes during his working years. However, in an 
insurance plan which covers the whole population, ‘“‘it becomes 
less useful to maintain the fiction of setting aside insurance reserves 
and keeping them separate from the current income of the state’’. 

The question whether the pension should be fixed at a uniform 
amount or should be graduated according to the earnings or income 
of the contributor is resolved in favour of the former alternative, 
for the following reasons. ‘The first of these is that graduated 
pensions, more particularly if they are regarded as requiring a long 
period of contribution accumulation, involve complicated and 
costly series of records. Secondly, old-age insurance is inescapably 
expensive. It must be faced on a national scale; and it will certainly 
be easier to attain if administration is simplified, and if costs are 
reduced by making a maintenance minimum the first objective. 
Thirdly, there is something to be said in its own right for the prin- 
ciple of regarding a retirement pension as a small nucleus to which 
private and industrial provisions may be added. . . 

“On these lines the basic rate should be an amount sufficient 
for minimum maintenance, with a distinction drawn between an 
individual (man or woman) and a married couple. The rates which 
suggest themselves, both by reference to the minimum assistance 
standards examined earlier and in relation to present pensions, 
are at least $30 a month for a single person, with $15 a month as 
the supplement for the spouse; or possibly $25 and $20 respective- 
ly.” These rates should be increased in the case of persons who 
delay claiming their pension beyond the minimum age for retire- 
ment. 

The pension for permanent disability would be paid at the same 
rate as the old-age pension where the latter is claimed at the mini- 
mum pensionable age. 

“The problems of transition, which arise once the decision to 
proceed to an insurance basis is taken, rest on the supposition that 
a minimum number of years of contribution should be accumulated 
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before eligibility for an insurance pension is established. Strictly 
speaking, this qualifying period . . . is not essential for the pur- 
pose of building up an accumulation of funds. Pensions or assistance 
for the aged must be chiefly financed out of the current revenue 
of the same year... Transitional arrangements, however, are 
usually necessary (a) to move the total disbursements gradually 
from the present level to the new level at which the full comple- 
ment of persons would be on pension; and (6) to meet the equities 
of the situation in which some contributors will have long records 
of payment and others little or none.” 

Three possible types of transitional arrangements are put 
forward for consideration. The first consists simply in excluding 
from insurance persons over a certain age, e.g., 55, who could not 
complete the minimum qualifying period; such persons would 
receive non-contributory pensions, subject to a means test. The 
second type consists in gradually reducing, over a ten-year period, 
the portion of the pension that is subject to the means test. The 
third type consists in gradually reducing the pensionable age from 
70 to 65 over the same period. 

As regards the contribution qualification for the pension, atten- 
tion is drawn to the provisions of the New Zealand Social Security 
Act.! In New Zealand a person to whom the payment of an instal- 
ment of his social security contribution would be a hardship may 
obtain exemption from the obligation to pay that instalment. In 
effect, therefore, the means test is applied at the time of paying 
the contribution. By adopting this device it would be possible 
to enable persons in difficult circumstances to qualify for pensions, 
even though they did not actually pay contributions for the whole 
of the minimum period prescribed. This device would also allow 
of dispensing with the maintenance of records over long periods: 
at the end of each year, a person must either have paid his contribu- 
tion or have been exempted; in case of default, proceedings would 
be taken against him for non-compliance, when the appropriate 
penalty could be exacted, and his situation therefore regularised. 


FAMILY NEEDS 


Children’s Allowances 


The problem of the insufficiency of wages, in many instances, 
to meet the needs of families comprising several children may be 
approached in three ways. The first way is that of relief to families 
which are found to be in need. In practice it is likely that the relief 
will be given only in cases of urgent necessity, and after the family 
has exhausted its resources. The second way is to provide extensive 
benefits in kind for children, in the form of scholarships, health 
services, school meals, etc. These services, however, although they 
justify a smaller cash allowance, do not eliminate the need for it 
altogether. ‘The third method is to recognise children’s allowances 
in forthright fashion as a specific social security measure justified 


1 For the full text of the New Zealand Social Security Act, 1938, with amend- 
nee re end of 1942, cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Legislative Series, 
5 de os 
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on its own merits. What is envisaged in this report is a children’s 
allowance system considered as a unit along with unemployment 
insurance, health insurance, disability insurance, and other mea- 
sures in the social security system, but geared into them at every 
point where they belong.” 

In fixing the rates of the allowances, the factors to be taken 
into account include the minimum cost of maintaining children 
of different ages, the total national income, and the extent of 
publicly supplied services for children. The Report suggests for 
consideration a scale of rates ‘varying by age groups from $5 to 
$12.50 a month. The question whether the rates should differ as 
between urban and rural families is decided in the negative, notably 
because services are less ample in the country and because it is 
undesirable to encourage migration to the towns. 

The cost of children’s allowances might be considerably reduced, 
without gravely weakening the value of the system, by excluding 
the first child as long as the insured person is earning. The margin 
between the rates of insurance benefits for unemployment, sick- 
ness, etc., and the income of a person while earning would still be 
sufficient in most cases to permit of the addition of an allowance 
for the first child. 

“There would remain some areas of difficulty in which earnings 
or standards might be so low that the children’s allowances for a 
large family would offer enough by themselves for family mainten- 
ance. . . The positive approach towards such cases, which would 
almost certainly be cases of backward areas or of personal defici- 
encies, is to focus on them the attention of all the constructive 
agencies and services possible: the children’s aid societies and adult 
education movements, for example . . . and training and special 
assistance projects. . . It is true of all social insurance that it may 
be put to improper use in a minority of special situations. But 
this is another way of saying that it brings into stronger light the 
fringes of personal or economic inadequacy which can only be 
removed by other appropriate action.” 

The possibility that children’s allowances should be financed 
in whole or in part by contributions is not rejected, but preference 
is expressed for defraying their cost entirely out of general taxation. 
However, it is suggested that it might be made a condition for the 
receipt of the allowance that the insured person claiming it is 
regularly fulfilling his contribution obligations under the insurance 
schemes. If the provision of services in kind for children were left 
to the provinces, it might be desirable for the federal Government 
to make its payment to a province for children’s allowances con- 
ditional upon the attainment of a minimum standard by these 
services. 


Provision for Married Women 


The Report suggests that, for each kind of cash benefit—unem- 
ployment and sickness benefits, disability and old-age pensions— 
there should be two rates, the one calculated for a single person 
and the other, about 50 per cent. higher, for a married couple. 
Wives of insured persons would of course be entitled to medical care. 
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Women who are wage earners and are insured for sickness cash 
benefit should receive a similar benefit during abstention from work 
for six weeks before and six weeks after the birth of a child. 


Provision for Widows and Orphans 


Seven of the Canadian provinces have instituted systems of 
mothers’ allowances, which are assistance payments granted to 
necessitous widows who have children dependent on them. There 
are important variations from one province to another, in the 
qualifying conditions and in the rates of the payments, and the 
systems are capable of considerable improvement. The introduc- 
tion of children’s allowances, however, would render mothers’ 
allowances superfluous in their present form. Assuming that the 
children’s allowances are payable on the suggested scale, it would 
be necessary only to provide for the maintenance of their mother. 

It is proposed that provision should be made for widows’ pen- 
sions on an insurance basis. The widow’s pension would be the 
same as the disability and old-age pensions, namely, $30 a month. 

Not all widows, however, would be entitled to permanent pen- 
sions, but only widows who have dependent: children or are past 
the age, say 50, when they can be expected to take up a gainful 
occupation. Younger, childless widows would receive a temporary 
pension while being trained for an occupation. 

For orphan children it is recommended that the children’s 
allowances should be supplemented by orphans’ pensions in order 
to make their income sufficient for maintenance. 


Provision for Funeral Expenses 


‘“‘Funeral-expense benefits are not the most urgent of all social 
insurance requirements; but they would be one of the simplest and 
cheapest to add to almost any scheme of wide coverage. The con- 
tributory basis would be widely welcomed.”’ 

Taking the funeral benefits provided by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts as a guide, it is suggested that the benefit under 
the contributory scheme should be $100 for an adult, and, say, $65 
and $25 for juveniles and children respectively. At a rough estimate 
the cost could be discharged from the collection of from 7 to 10 
cents per week from the contributors insured. 


OUTLINE OF A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 


If the suggestions contained in the foregoing sections of the 
Report are gathered together, they can be arranged so as to con- 
stitute a comprehensive system of social security. 

Such a system would consist of six main divisions: 


(1) The national investment programme for the promotion 
of employment; placement and training facilities; subsidiary em- 
ployment projects and unemployment assistance. These operations 
and services would be financed by general taxation and administered 
under Dominion direction with provincial co-operation. 
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(2) Children’s allowances, financed by general taxation and 
administered by the Dominion. The allowances would be payable 
in respect of all children, or all but the first, while the parent was 
earning, and in respect of all children while the parent was receiving 
a cash benefit for unemployment, sickness, disability or old age, 
or after the death of the father. 

(3) Health insurance, providing medical care. This scheme 
would be compulsory for all single adults and heads of families, 
and would be financed by their contributions and Dominion and 
provincial subsidies, and administered by the provinces subject 
to Dominion standards. The contribution of the head of the family 
would ensure medical care for his wife and children. The contribu- 
tion would be the same for a family as for a single person, but would 
vary with the income of the contributor. Thus persons with an 
income of $2,000 a year or more would pay a contribution equal 
to the premium required to cover the cost of medical care for an 
average family, and persons with smaller incomes would pay pro- 
portionately smaller contributions, the difference between their 
contributions and the premium being made up by the Dominion- 
provincial subsidy. Persons with an income of less than $500 might 
be formally exempted from the obligation to pay contributions, sub- 
ject to their compliance with conditions designed to increase their 
earning capacity (training, placement). 

(4) Disability, old-age, widows’ and orphans’ pensions. This 
scheme would have the same scope as health insurance, and would 
be administered by the Dominion. Contributions would be similar 
in form to those of health insurance, and would probably be col- 
lected together with them by arrangement between the Dominion 
and the provinces. Subject to modifications during an initial, tran- 
sitional period, single persons would receive $30 a month in case of 
disability or on attainment of the minimum pensionable age (65 
for men, 60 for women). A married couple would receive $45 in 
such cases. A widow with dependent children or an elderly widow 
would receive a pension of $30. Children’s allowances would be 
supplemented in the case of orphans. Funeral benefit might be 
attached to pension insurance or to health insurance. 

(5) Unemployment and sickness insurance. This scheme 
would be compulsory, at least for industrial and urban wage earn- 
ers, and would be administered by the Dominion. Contributions 
would be paid by the employers. As at present, benefits payable 
on account of unemployment, sickness, and maternity would be 
proportionate to wages, as grouped in wage categories, the rate 
being approximately 50 per cent. of wages for single persons and 
as much as 75 per cent. for married persons in the lower categories. 

(6) Workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents and 
diseases. The provincial schemes would continue as at present, 
but possibly with some extension of their scope, and with a greater 
measure of uniformity among them. 


The comprehensive scheme adumbrated in the Report is tent- 
ative in character, and the foregoing sketch of the main divisions 
of the scheme is somewhat sharper in outline than the text would 
warrant, since the Report considers also a number of minor varia- 
tions not mentioned here. 
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The intention of the author from the outset was to produce, 
not a hard-and-fast plan, but the elements—facts, arguments, 
and ideas—from which such a plan could be constructed. 

Nevertheless, a plan, however lacking in elaboration, does 
emerge which is sufficiently definite as a basis of discussion. It 
will be seen that there are two groups of insurance schemes. 

The first group meets the needs for medical care and for pen- 
sions. In principle health insurance and pension insurance have 
the same scope—whether all persons of working age (except non- 
earning wives) or all gainfully occupied persons is not specified, 
but the difference between the two classes is small. 

The second group meets the special needs of the employed 
population, namely, workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
benefit, sickness benefit, and, for employed women, maternity 
benefit also. 

It will be observed that the pensions are uniform in amount 
whereas the benefits under the employed persons’ schemes are 
proportioned to wages. 

Pensions are intended to meet a permanent need, and should 
afford at least a minimum of subsistence; even so, they are costly 
enough, and a national insurance scheme can hardly aim at provid- 
ing more than a minimum. Moreover, pensions are awarded in 
respect of contingencies which occur or are most frequent late in 
life, and for which some private supplementary provision is feasi- 
ble. Finally, these contingencies (subject to careful certification 
or permanent disability) are not such as offer opportunities of abuse. 

Unemployment and sickness, on the contrary, are temporary 
situations, and the benefits paid in respect of them must be less 
than the wage of the individual concerned. It is true that, for low 
wage earners, the benefit will be less than the minimum of subsist- 
ence, but those in the lower wage categories will consist mainly 
of young, single persons. A low uniform rate of benefit would not 
meet the requirements of persons in the higher wage categories, 
since the insured person cannot be expected to adjust his living 
expenses to a temporary situation. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that the benefit should be a substantial proportion of the wage. 

The pension rate would correspond to the rate of the unemploy- 
ment and sickness benefit for the middle wage category. Con- 
sequently the passage from sickness benefit to disability pension 
would represent a higher income for some and a lower income for 
others. This transition to a common subsistence level is not to be 
regarded as anomalous but as reasonable and proper. 

In order to achieve a reasonable distribution of the cost and 
to simplify administrative procedures when a person moves in and 
out of employment, it is proposed that the cost of workmen’s 
compensation and of unemployment, sickness, and maternity 
benefits should be borne by the employer, and that the cost of 
the universal insurances should be shared between the insured 
person and the Dominion or province or both. For employed per- 
sons, therefore, the two groups of insurances would be completely 
independent. The contributions for the universal insurances would 
be collected together by arrangement between the Dominion and 
the province. 
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Children’s allowances, covering children’s needs whether the 
head of the family is at work or not, and the programme for the 
promotion of employment, would be financed from general taxa- 
tion. 

It is considered that the total cost of the insurance schemes 
and the children’s allowances might be about $1,000 million a year, 
or 12% per cent. of the present national income. Not all of this 
would involve new or net taxation, since much of the cost is already 
being met, though imperfectly, in other ways, and the attainment 
of the full programme might of course take some time. At comple- 
tion, assignments of national expenditure of approximately the same 
magnitude are contemplated under the Beveridge Plan for Great 
Britain', and under proposals which have been made by the United 
States Administration, while similar costs are actually being 
incurred under the New Zealand Social Security Act. 


Proposed Health Insurance Legislation 


In February 1942 the Dominion Government set up an Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance, under Dr. Heagerty, Director of 
Public Health Services, with instructions to formulate a health 
insurance plan. After studying foreign experience of health insur- 
ance, surveying the existing health services of Canada, and consult- 
ing all interested organisations—doctors, trade unions, employers, 
etc.—the Committee has prepared drafts of Dominion and provin- 
cial legislation to institute a universal system of health insurance, 
coupled with the development and improvement of preventive 
and other public health services.2, The draft legislation is accom- 
panied by detailed descriptive and statistical material, not yet 
printed. In the following pages a very brief analysis of these im- 
portant proposals is given, more detailed treatment being reserved 
for a future issue of the Review. 


Tue Dominion HEALTH BILL 
Pattern of Legislation 


The draft legislation consists of a Dominion Bill, to which is 
annexed a model provincial Bill. The Dominion Bill empowers 
the Dominion to enter into agreements with each province, whereby 
the Dominion undertakes to make grants to a province which 
establishes health insurance on the lines of the model Bill and, at 
the same time, provides public health services of the prescribed 
scope and standard: no Dominion grant is payable unless both 
requirements are satisfied, since the Committee considers that 
health insurance must go hand-in-hand with a broad programme 
of preventive health measures. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943: “Social 
Security Plans in Great Britain’’, p. 56. 

2 Draft of “An Act respecting health insurance, public health, the conserva- 
tion of health, the prevention of disease and other matters related thereto”. 

Cf. House or Commons. Special CoMMITTEE ON SocrAL SEcuRITY: Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 1, 16 Mar. 1943, and No. 2, 19 Mar. 1943 (Otta- 
wa, King’s Printer, 1943). 
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The Dominion grants are administered by the Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health. The provinces are required to submit 
to the Minister reports on their operations under their agreements 
with the Dominion, and the Minister is empowered to inspect their 
services. 

Provision is made for the appointment of a National Council 
on Health Insurance, comprising representatives of organisations 
of doctors, hospitals, nurses, pharmacists, workers, industry, agri- 
culture, and urban and rural women. The functions of the Council 
are to be determined by the Dominion Government. 

The amounts of the grants are not stated in the Dominion Bill, 
since they will depend on the relative fiscal resources of the Domi- 
nion and the provinces at the time when the legislation is due to 
be put into force. It may be noted, however, that the health insur- 
ance grant is a fixed sum for each individual entitled to benefit 
under a provincial scheme, whereas the public health grant is a 
fraction of the cost incurred by the province for each service. 


Public Health Services 


All the provinces possess public health legislation, but the 
Dominion Bill requires them to bring their services up to a pres- 
cribed standard of completeness. Among the services which must 
be provided are: mass radiography for tuberculosis; free treatment 
of tuberculosis, mental disease, and venereal diseases; training of 
public health staff; health propaganda; nutrition; industrial hy- 
giene; maternal and infant health services. 


Mops. ProvincrAL HEALTH INSURANCE BILL 


In principle, the health insurance scheme to be established by 
a province should cover all persons resident in its territory and 
should provide a complete range of medical services. However, 
the Dominion Bill empowers the Dominion Government to approve, 
for the purpose of making a grant, provincial schemes which do 
not comply with the model Bill in all respects—in particular as 
regards certain areas of a province. Apart from that, the model 
Bill itself leaves many details to be settled by each province. 


Scope 


Subject to any restrictions, such as an income limit, that the 
provincial government may see fit to prescribe, all persons whose 
normal place of residence is within the province and who possess 
the prescribed contribution qualifications, are insured, together 
with their dependent children, for medical care. The Advisory 
Committee strongly recommends that no class should be excluded 
from the scope of the scheme. 


Contributions 
The cost of the scheme will be shared among insured persons, 
employers of insured persons, the province, and the Dominion. 
The finance of the scheme requires, first, that an actuarial 


premium should be calculated, and second, that the shares of the 
premium to be paid by the various parties should be fixed. 
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The Bill does not prescribe the rate of the actuarial premium, 
since it is unlikely that the same rate will be appropriate for all 
the provinces. It does, however, provide that the premium shall 
be uniform for all adults in a province, and that there shall be lower 
rates for persons between 17 and 20 (e.g., half the premium) and 
still lower rates for employed children (e.g., a quarter of the pre- 
mium). 

The premium for adults is calculated to be sufficient to cover 
the cost of benefits both for the adult and for any children depend- 
ent on him. The Advisory Committee estimates that, if the broad- 
est possible coverage and the maximum health services contem- 
plated by the Bill were adopted, then, on the basis of 1938 statis- 
tics, the premium for an adult and his dependent children would 
be $26 a year. 

The provisions for sharing the premium and for fixing and col- 
lecting the contributions vary according as the insured contributor 
is an employed person (‘‘employed contributor’’) or not (‘‘assessed 
contributor’’). 

Adult dependants are not required to contribute themselves, 
but the person on whom they are dependent must contribute on 
their behalf. Wives, unless the contrary is shown, are deemed to 
be dependent. 

Every adult resident of the province is required to make a 
declaration, not more than once a year, indicating his conjugal 
status, age, occupation, and means, and stating whether he has 
persons dependent on him or is himself a dependant. From these 
data a register of insured persons is compiled. 


Employed Contributors. 


While a person is employed his status is that of an employed 
contributor. 

The premium in respect of an employed contributor is payable 
wholly by himself if it does not exceed a prescribed percentage of 
his remuneration (the Advisory Committee suggests 3 per cent.). 
If, however, the prescribed percentage of a person’s remuneration 
is less than the premium, he contributes that percentage, and his 
employer contributes the balance of the premium. The Bill provides 
that the employer shall collect his employees’ contributions by 
deduction from their remuneration on pay days and shall pay these 
and his own contributions by affixing stamps of corresponding 
value to an insurance book issued to each employed contributor. 

The employer is required to collect from an employed con- 
tributor the premium in respect of his wife. At the request of an 
employed contributor, the employer must also collect the premiums 
in respect of any other adult dependant of the contributor. An 
employed contributor who would have been required to pay less 
than the premium in respect of a dependant if his status were that 
of an assessed contributor can obtain a refund of the difference. 


Assessed Contributors. 


An adult who is neither a dependant nor an employed person 
is an assessed contributor. If he is employed for part of the year 
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(but less than 48 weeks), he is an assessed contributor for the 
remainder of the year as regards his own insurance, and for the 
whole year as regards that of his adult dependants, except in so 
far as he pays for them through his employer. 

Assessed contributors pay the entire premium or premiums 
for themselves and their adult dependants if their income exceeds 
a prescribed amount, which varies according to the number of 
dependants of the contributor. By way of illustration, the Advisory 
Committee suggests the following income levels: for a person with- 
out dependants, $700 a year; for a person with one dependant, 
$1,200 a year; for a person with two dependants, $1,600 a year; 
for a person with three dependants, $1,900 a year. A person whose 
income is less than the appropriate prescribed amount pays a con- 
tribution which bears the same proportion to the premium as his 
income does to the prescribed amount. The difference between 
the contribution so calculated and the premium or premiums is 
made up by the province, which is recouped in part by a Dominion 
grant. The Advisory Committee recommends that the premiums 
in respect of indigent persons should be paid by the province. 

In order to ascertain the income of an assessed contributor, 
the estimated annual value of his property is added to his cash 
income. The model Bill lays down rules for estimating the annual 
value of real property, the object of which is to assure uniformity 
of valuation throughout the province. 

Assessed contributors discharge their contribution obligations 
over a year. 


Benefits 


All insured persons and their dependent children are entitled 
to the following benefits: 


(a) Medical, surgical and obstetrical benefits; 
(6) Dental benefit; 

(c) Pharmaceutical benefit; 

(d) Hospital benefit; 

(e) Nursing benefit. 


These benefits include adequate measures for the prevention 
of disease and all necessary diagnostic and curative procedures. 
So long as it is not practicable to furnish all the benefits to all 
persons needing them, first attention is to be given to persons 
whose need is the most urgent. 

The benefits are provided in kind, under conditions resembling 
as closely as possible those under which private individuals with 
sufficient means obtain their medical care at present. The pro- 
vincial health insurance commission (see below) will enter into 
agreements with organisations representing doctors, dentists, phar- 
macists, and nurses, and with hospitals, concerning the nature of 
the services to be supplied and the remuneration to be paid for 
those services. 

The Bill provides for free choice of doctor (or group of doctors), 
dentist, pharmacist, and even hospital, among those covered by 
the agreements. 
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Doctors and dentists may be remunerated either by capitation 
fee, by fee-for-service or by salary. 

Access to specialists, hospitals, and pharmaceutical and nursing 
benefits is by way of the recommendation of the medical attendant. 

It is provided that dental benefit may be limited, during an 
initial period, to young persons, but that, as the number of dentists 
increases, it may be extended to older persons. 

Hospital benefit provides for all necessary treatment in hospitals 
and convalescent homes, other than treatment for tuberculosis or 
mental disease, which must be provided gratuitously by the public 
health authority. The patient is entitled only to accommodation 
in a general ward, but may be treated in a private ward if he pays 
the additional charge. 


Administration 


In each province health insurance is administered by a health 
insurance commission. The chairman must be a doctor, the pro- 
vincial director of health is a member ex officio, and the other 
members represent the same range of interests as the National 
Council on Health Insurance. All are appointed, normally for six 
years, by the provincial government. The chairman is also the chief 
executive officer of the commission. 

A province is divided into administrative regions, which are 
identical for public health and health insurance purposes, and 
in which the two services work in co-ordination under a common 
regional direction. 

A general power is given to the commission to establish all such 
committees, both provincial and local, as are necessary for advisory, 
administrative or executive purposes. 

Provision is made for the settlement of all questions, com- 
plaints, and disputes arising out of the working of health insurance, 
without resorting in the first instance to the courts. Questions of 
insurability and entitlement to benefit are decided by the commis- 
sion, but there is a right of appeal to a judge in chambers. Com- 
plaints of insured persons against doctors are examined by a com- 
mittee consisting of doctors and insured persons in equal numbers 
under an independent chairman; there are similar committees for 
the other professions. The committee makes recommendations 
for action to the commission. 




















INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The first number of Volume XIX (No. 1, January-March 
1943) of the quarterly Industrial Safety Survey has just been pub- 
lished, together with an index to Volume XVIII (1942). 


The main feature of the new issue is an article on accident experience, entitled 
“What Good is History?’’, by R. B. Morley, General Manager, Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations, Toronto. 

The notes on the work of safety institutions and organisations include an 
account of the meeting of the Canadian and United States members of the I.L.O. 
Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention, held in New York in Decem- 
ber 1942. The number also contains summaries of new safety regulations in 
Argentina, Australia (New South Wales), Belgium, Brazil, Canada (Quebec), 
France, India (Mysore), Mauritius, Northern Rhodesia, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Uruguay. In the section on official reports reference may be made, among others, 
to the summaries of the German report for 1940 on safety in mines, the report 
of the Swedish Industrial Inspectorate for 1940, and the report on industrial 
injury experience in the United States iron and steel industry in 1941. The rest 
of the number consists of the usual reviews of periodicals and books. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


An AMERICAN PROGRAMME FOR A PERMANENT WORLD ORDER 
Tue ComMISsION To STUDY THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, in the 
United States, issued a report in February 1943! in which it re- 
commends the establishment of a continuing conference of the 
United Nations to plan for the post-war period and to co-ordinate 


1 The Commission, which was organised in Nov. 1939 under the chairmanship of Dr. James 
T. Shotwell and with the joint sponsorship of a group of national organisations, has issued three 
ts: a Preliminary Report in Nov. 1940, dealing with the general principles of international 
relations; The Transiti Period in Feb. 1942, concerning the immediate post-war problems of 
relief, the restoration of law and order, and economic reconstruction ; and the present Third Report— 
The United Nations and the Organization of Peace, which discusses the aims of the United Nations, 
their organisation during the period of reconstruction, and the relation of United Nations control 
and steps towards a permanent world order. 
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the work of the varied existing or future agencies that are being 
separately developed to meet particular problems. Specific refer- 
ences are made in the Report to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, its pre-war contribution, its present activities, and the man- 
date given to it for the preparation of labour and industrial re- 
construction. The conclusions of the Report with regard to econo- 
mic and social reconstruction and the closely allied fields of migra- 
tion, colonies, and education are summarised below. 


Social Reconstruction. 


The Report states that freedom from want, like freedom from fear, should 
be organised not only on a national but also on an international basis. ‘Basic 
minimum standards for sanitation, for medical care, for housing, for nutrition, 
for social security, must be definitely visualised—and at least approached—for 
all peoples if a stable world order is to be maintained.’’ To achieve social recon- 
struction the United Nations must utilise every possible existing agency and 
experience. The experience and techniques which have been acquired from 
experimentation and advance during the war will be of use in the future. 

The same social standards cannot be expected from all nations, and in many 
areas progress must necessarily be slow. The Report continues: 


International leadership and assistance will be needed. The International 
Labour Organisation has exerted a constant pressure for the improvement of 
standards in the field of labour and social security. Its Office has served asa 
centre of information and counsel to Governments. An international public 
opinion on the raising of the standard of life has been developed in the annual 
Labour Conferences, which bring together representatives of Governments, 
industry, and labour. The Conventions adopted at these gatherings set mini- 
mum standards which have won a considerable measure of ratification and 
legal enforcement in the member countries. Its 1941 Conference helped to 
crystallise the social and economic aims of the free peoples. In the post-war 
world the work of standard-setting must be taken up on a broader basis. 
It should be closely integrated with general economic policy and with measures 
for the development of backward areas and for improving the status of what 
have been the dependent peoples of the world. One essential in a programme 
of social reconstruction is, therefore, to strengthen the International Labour 
Organisation, and to link it more closely with the agencies of the United 
Nations. Every possible use should be made of it to draw associations of 
labour and of employers into full participation in the tasks of world organisa- 
tion. 


The Report also calls attention to the work of certain League of Nations 
organs in these fields. It emphasises the need for the interchange of information 
and the development of master-plans for social welfare, supplemented by some 
kind of international grants-in-aid system. ‘‘The need is for a system of related 
agencies for social reconstruction linked on the one hand with economic agencies 
and on the other hand with health and relief agencies.” 


Economic Reconstruction. 


Stressing the close connection between social and economic reconstruction, 
the Report refers to the Atlantic Charter and to the statement made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the New York-Washington Conference of the I.L.O. in 1941 
that economic policy is ‘‘a means for achieving social objectives”, and it suggests 
that if agreement upon economic principles and policy can be obtained, a number 
of organisations will be needed, some of which may well develop from existin 
or war agencies. In addition to the relief and rehabilitation authority for hand- 
ling immediate post-war preblems, possessing also economic functions, there 
should be established a United Nations monetary authority, a United Nations 
commodity corporation, and a United Nations development authority. The 
Report outlines the part that these and other agencies could play in directi 
the employment of resources for national and international reconstruction an 
development. 
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Migration and Refugees. 


In addition to the agencies mentioned above, the Report calls for the estab- 
lishment of an international agency to deal with the millions of uprooted persons 
who will seek to return to their homes when the war ends or to find permanent 
locations elsewhere. Pointing out that the migration problem will be much wider 
than that of refugees, and that the solution for the refugee problem may be 
facilitated if dealt with as a special compartment of the general migration pro- 
blem, the Report draws attention to the experience and the machinery of several 
existing organisations, such as the International Migration Service, the League 
of Nations, the Inter-Governmental Committee set up by the Evian Conference, 
and the Permanent Committee on Migration of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation. 


Colonies. 


In discussing the problems of outlying or undeveloped territories of uncertain 
status when the war ends, the Report points out that the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter must be applied to the peoples of these territories and their active co- 
operation sought. An international solution must be found for the difficulties 
which arise from the economic conflict over the resources of colonies and over 
questions of security related to strategic location. It is necessary to emphasise 
the need for enlisting the active co-operation of the inhabitants. Further: ‘The 
present poverty in some areas, resulting from under-development, should be met 
by a positive policy of development, international, national, and local, in which 
the raising of the standards of living is the chief objective’. And the Report 
concludes: 

Actual steps on the part of individual nations to foster the welfare of col- 
onial peoples would help to dispel fear on the part of these peoples and en- 
hance confidence among the United Nations themselves. Establishment of a 
colonial authority on behalf of the United Nations for the development of a 
policy of trusteeship and for study and inspection would further increase 
confidence. 


Education. 
On the need to rebuild education in many countries, both materially and 
spiritually, the Report states: 


There must be mutual effort at international understanding through the 
study of diverse cultures and ways of living and thinking so that the inter- 
national community shall not be merely a mechanism for the transaction of 
the world’s business, but a living organism, growingly conscious of its common 
purposes and interests. Education must not be used to advance nationalistic 
aims, but to improve individual human beings, and to develop loyalty to an 
international order. If it is important to provide fair and humane conditions 
for labour, it is equally important to provide adequate opportunity for educa- 
tion. If social justice is an aim of the United Nations, it must be taught 
through education.* 


SHIPPING AFTER THE WAR 
Views or BritisH SHIPOWNERS 


The General Council of British Shipping, a body set up in 
April 1941 to ensure unity of action and policy on important ques- 
tions affecting the industry as a whole, issued in February 1943 
a report on shipping policy, under the title Freedom and Efficiency: 
A Policy for Britain's Merchant Fleet. This report, prepared by a 
standing committee of, and approved by, the General Council, 
is not issued as a final statement of the British shipowners’ case 
but as giving form to the views generally held in the industry at 
the present stage of the war’s development. 

The substance of the report is reproduced below. It will be 


1 Commission To Srupy THE ORGANIZATION OF Peace: Third Reporti—The United Nations and 
the Organization of Peace (New York, Feb. 1943). 
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seen that the General Council, while recognising that a temporary 
continuation of wartime controls after the cessation of hostilities 
may be necessary, looks forward to the release of the industry 
from control at as early a date as possible, after which the industry 
will be run on the basis of competitive private enterprise. The 
State, it is held, should give encouragement and assistance to the 
industry but should not exercise control; working conditions should 
be settled by agreement between the organisations of owners and 
of officers and men through the National Maritime Board; and 
there should be a further advance in the “self-regulation” of the 
industry. 


The General Outlook. 


The report begins by stressing the necessity for the United Kingdom of 
imports of food and raw materials, and consequently of an increase in exports, 
if even the 1939 standard of living is to be enjoyed. 


British shipping, it continues, is one of our great export industries, there- 
fore its prosperity is of the first importance. The ability of British shipping 
to play its part will depend on the equipment and efficiency of British ships, 
and the extent to which it secures employment must be controlled by the 
volume of world trade. Substantial freedom in the world market is also a 
necessity: restrictions imposed by foreign Governments on the employment 
of ships or foreign subsidised competition will vitally affect the British mer- 
cantile marine. The future of shipping is therefore bound up with national 
economic policy on the one hand, and on the other with the willingness of 
all nations to maintain and expand international trade in a free market. 


The only official indications “‘of post-war policy are contained in the Atlantic 
Charter and in the Lend-Lease agreements appended thereto. The Charter lays 
down the principles of the freedom of the seas and the desirability of fullest econo- 
mic collaboration between all nations in the economic field as well as enjoyment 
by all States on equal terms of the trade of the world. Full application of these 
principles cannot but be beneficial to the interests of shipping: indeed they are 
essential conditions for its prosperity.” 


Immediate Post-Armistice Conditions. 


The report admits that ‘‘the elimination of State control over trade and ship- 
ping is not to be expected immediately after the Armistice’. 


In any case the cessation of hostilities may well be a piecemeal process 
in time and space. There will be urgent tasks of relief, and of repatriation, 
and a period of artificial respiration will be required before the economic 
machine can begin to work normally. The Governments of the United Nations 
will be obliged to undertake these complicated tasks in co-operation. Some 
joint executive body will doubtless control the purchase and distribution of 
food and other commodities, and, as far as necessary, the operations of mari- 
time and land transport. It is quite possible that for a time the tasks of relief 
and resettlement will engage the services of all available world shipping. For 
these reasons a temporary continuation of wartime controls may be necessary, 
and may be the simplest method of handling the problems of the immediate 
relief period. 

As soon, however, as the volume of world production in goods and trans- 
port services exceeds the relief programme, a free market will emerge, small 
at first but gradually expanding as supply overtakes relief demands. This 
will be a situation which calls for the fullest application of the policy of non- 
discrimination which underlies the Atlantic Charter. On the transport side 
the fleets of Allied and neutral nations must assume a proportionate share at 
comparable rates in the duties of relief and enjoy equal opportunity of securin 
employment in the free market. Enemy shipping, on the other hand, shoul 
be employed entirely in the relief and reconstruction of countries which the 
enemy has devastated. British shipping will claim and expect release from 
control at the same time and in the same proportions as any release of ship- 
ping under other flags. 
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Post-War Reconstruction Period. 


After pointing out that a time might come when there would be too many 
ships and urging the desirability, even before war losses have been fully made up, 
of discontinuing the building of war standard types and commencing the building 
of specialised ships, the report says: 


The whole post-war shipping position will be overshadowed by three 
facts: 

(a) The shortage of quality ships, especially passenger ships; 

(6) The striking changes in size of the fleets under the different flags; and 

(c) The extensive transfer of ownership of the world’s tonnage from the 
pre-war shipowners to Governments, which is now taking place. 


In this situation, and having regard to the difficulties with which British 
overseas trade may have to contend, the report argues that, whilst control during 
the immediate relief period may be necessary: 


It is essential for control to be gradually relaxed, and to secure this the 
industry must provide the elasticity in the use of ships necessary to meet a 
shortage in quality tonnage and changes in the channels of trade. The 
elasticity should be aoa by the Government delegating to the industry 
through its organisations the task of carrying out the national and inter- 
national policy in regard to shipping, in the case of liners through a Liner Com- 
mittee, and in the case of tramps under a licensing system operated by an 
International Administrative Committee and supported by effective Govern- 
ment guarantees. Corresponding arrangements should be made in the short 
sea trades, and tankers will also require appropriate organisation, which 
should include the oil interests. Once the immediate relief period is over, 
there should be a progressive liberation of shipping coupled with the estab- 
lishment of effective co-operative machinery in the industry to ensure satis- 
factory service and to maintain freight markets at a reasonable level. Support 
will be required from the Governments of the shipowning nations to ensure 
that vessels of all flags comply with the conditions of this co-operation under 
pain of suitable penalties. Such assistance, not being financial, should not 
involve any question of Government control. 


On the question of collaboration and co-ordination between air and sea trans- 
port, the report states that “‘shipowners have already asked the Government 
for an opportunity to consult on these matters before the Government policy 
is decided, and a special committee of the General Council is engaged in formulat- 
ing a constructive policy for the co-ordination of sea and air transport’’. 


Relations with Seafaring Personnel. 


The report claims that ‘“‘the National Maritime Board has proved an out- 
standing example of successful industrial self-government and should continue 
as the joint machinery for the agreement of all questions affecting the employ- 
ment and service conditions of personnel. The Board has already submitted 
confidentially to the Minister of War Transport its views on post-war policy in 
regard to employment, including continuity of contract, paid leave, and pensions, 
but these desirable aims are dependent on securing the prosperity of the British 
mercantile marine.” 


State or Private Enterprise. 


“The suggestion that shipping could be operated as a department of State or 
by one or more State-financed corporations indicates”, in the view of the General 
Council, ‘‘a complete lack of understanding of the management necessary for 
its successful operation.” 


All experiments in nationalisation have proved that the luxury of a State 
fleet is a most expensive one, and in the past they have been brought to an 
end by revolt of the taxpayer. Further, they have failed to secure the support 
of the exporters and importers of the nation concerned; traders have insisted 
on using the best ship-carrying power available whatever might be its flag. 
Apart from this, shipping is essentially competitive, and it is fearful to con- 
template a situation when a normal incident of commercial competition will 
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become an act of State with diplomatic reverberations. The fact that bureau- 
cratic control would be disastrous does not mean that the industry believes 
in the unorganised activity of individuals without regard to the welfare of 
the workers or the interests of the country. The industry has advanced far 
along the road of self-regulation, and there is scope for further development 
without destroying the foundation upon which all engaged in the industry, 
whether employers or employed, depend for their livelihood. 


Reconstruction of an Adequate Mercantile Marine. 


This section of the report begins by a declaration that “this country must 
not be afraid to say to its Allies that a strong British mercantile marine is just as 
necessary to this country as its Navy, Army and Air Force. Not only must this 
be said, but the country must be prepared to defend it in argument, and to require 
that the peace settlement should include effective guarantees against a renewal 
of the race in subsidies which marked the pre-war period.’’ Government policy 
during the war having strictly limited the earnings of ships, cash will in many 
cases not be available, the report points out, to replace obsolescent tonnage 
surviving the war, and in some cases replacement of war losses, especially of 
tonnage shipping, will require financing. Attention is called to the effect of the 
war taxation system and the claim is made that “it is imperative that the in- 
dustry should retain sufficient financial strength to build the best and most 
competitive ships’. With regard to shipbuilding costs, it is stated that “the in- 
dustry is considering whether by arrangement with the shipbuilders orders can 
be spread over the post-war years so as to keep the yards full for as long as possible 
without so great an increase of costs as took place after the last war, and there- 
after to reduce the violent fluctuations in the demand for new tonnage. This 
—— a continuance of some licensing system under the control of the 
industry.’ 


British Agriculture and Shipping. 
The report declares that there is no real conflict of interest between British 
agriculture and shipping: 
A prosperous agriculture would itself create a larger demand not only 


for fertilisers and feeding stuffs which could not be produced in this country, 
but for luxury and other foods requiring different climates and for imports 
of machinery and manufactures. This would be a set-off against any reduction 
in the quantities of imports required to supplement our own production. It 
follows, therefore, that reasonable steps taken to make British agriculture 
prosperous should not harm British shipping, provided the cost of living is 
not raised to the point at which our exports cannot be sold abroad. 


SocraL Poiicy in CHINA 


An important conference to consider the Government’s social 
policy—the first National Social Administration Conference in 
China—was held at Chungking from 11 to 18 October 1942. A 
summary of the proceedings of the Conference is given below. It 
is followed by a short account of the activities of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, during the first two years of its existence, for the 
establishment or promotion of various social services. 


Tue Natrionat SoctaL ADMINISTRATION CONFERENCE 


The purpose of the Conference was to consider ways and means 
of improving the administrative machinery for the application of 
social policy, extending voluntary associations, expanding the 
co-operative movement, enforcing the plans for the mobilisation 
of man-power for the war effort, and kindred matters. 


Composition of the Conference. 


The Conference consisted of representatives of various bodies attached to 
the Central Government, the central headquarters of the Kuomingtang Party, 
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and provincial and municipal authorities, as well as officials responsible for the 
administration of co-operative societies, and experts—the Director of the China 
Branch of the International Labour Office being among the latter—numbering 
214 in all. 


The Inaugural Address. 


The inaugural address was delivered by the Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. 
Ku Cheng-kang, who reviewed the policy of the Ministry since the transfer of 
the administration of social affairs in 1940 to the Executive Yuan from the 
Kuomingtang Party. Voluntary associations (‘‘the people’s organisaticns’’), 
he said, had ae strengthened, steps had been taken to correct the lack of col- 
lective discipline among the people, and the way prepared for the establishment 
of organisations with definite social objectives. Measures for the institution of 
a system of social insurance and of social services had been prepared and the 
provision of relief was being systematised. The improvement of rural conditions 
and the promotion of child welfare were among the constant preoccupations of 
the Ministry. The co-operative movement was being reorganised and streng- 
thened. The registration of skilled workers was being pursued with a view to the 
establishment of a system of national labour service for the purpose of the sys- 
tematic mobilisation of man-power and expansion of production. The social 
services would continue to be reinforced and increased, and it was essential to 
staff them with fully trained workers. 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek's Message. 


Social policy, said the Generalissimo in a message to the Conference, in the 
final analysis should aim at putting into practice the teachings of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen and building up a society on the lines laid down in the chapter entitled “‘Cos- 
mopolitanism”’ of the Book of Rites. For the present, particular attention should 
be given to the greater unification of what was still a loose society, the cessation 
of indifference to public issues, and the evolution of an active and harmonious 
mode of life, as well as to the promotion of the habit of ready self-sacrifice for 
the public good instead of that of the pursuit of individual gain. 

Referring to the war effort, the message emphasised more particularly the 
mobilisation of man-power and the control of wages and commodity prices. 
Efforts should be made, on the one hand, to increase production and reduce 
consumption and, on the other hand, to promote the organisation of voluntary 
associations and trade associations, which could assist the Government in the 
enforcement of wartime economic policy. The normal aspects of social policy 
should not, however, be neglected and the extension of relief and expansion of 
the social services should be pursued without interruption. Special consideration 
should be given to those who had suffered injuries as a result of the war and 
every effort should be made to assist them. 


Message from the I.L.O. 

The following message received from the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office, Mr. E. J. Phelan, was communicated to the Conference by the 
Minister of Social Affairs: 


On behalf I.L.O. desire address warmest congratulations on initiative con- 
vocation first National Social Administrative Conference and extend best 
wishes success. Confident such conferences of utmost importance for ensuring 
maximum co-operation all concerned social progress. 


The Minister sent the following reply to the Acting Director: 


Your message to Social Affairs Administration Conference received with 
oe naa by all attending. Conference considered measures respecting Social 
elfare Administration in furtherance national social reconstruction. Also 
recommended National Government close co-operation with the I.L.O. in 
planning and executing post-war reconstruction for purpose early materialisa- 
tion world-wide social justice. 


Conclusions of the Conference. 


The Conference adopted a resolution embodying a large number of proposals, 
including a draft statement on the Government’s labour policy, prepared by the 
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Ministry of Social Affairs. The resolution was then referred to the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Kuomingtang. 

The resolution emphasised the need for the formulation of a satisfactory 
labour, farm, and population policy in accerdance with Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three 
Principles. It recommended the adoption of measures to ensure the systematic 
establishment of voluntary associations in all parts of the country so that these 
might serve as the necessary foundation for the safeguarding cf the people’s 
rights; the close co-ordination of the activities of such associations and their 
participation in the mobilisation of the national resources for the war effort; 
a new approach to social work which would regard it as an obligation of the State 
and not as mere philanthropy; the extension of the provision for child welfare, 
in the first instance, to the more needy cases, the promotion of the welfare of 
labour (steps to safeguard health and promote efficiency), the establishment 
of a satisfactory system of factory inspection and provision of Government 
assistance to employers in respect of measures taken by the latter for the promo- 
tion of labour welfare; the institution of an experimental system of accident 
and health insurance in certain districts with a view to the eventual development 
of a comprehensive social insurance system and the organisation of employment 
offices; the reorganisation of the co-operative movement with a view to making 
it more effective, and, more particularly, of co-operative finance; the institution 
of a national labour service on the lines contemplated in the draft statement 
on the Government’s labour policy; the provision of assistance by authorities 
responsible for the administration of social services to the military authorities 
in respect of the enforcement of conscription measures; the control of prices, 
wages, and employment; the practice of economy in the administrative services; 
the preparation of plans for post-war reconstruction (more particularly in res- 
pect of the reorganisation of the co-operative movement, the reinforcement of 
social services, the provision of relief to refugees and the sick and the wounded, 
and the promotion of public health); and the provision of special facilities for 
the training of staff for the social services and an increase in the expenditure 
on such services. 

The draft statement on the Government’s labour policy enumerated a number 
of principles, including those relating to the enforcement of the policy in wartime. 
Reference is made, in particular, in the draft to the need for close co-operation 
with the International Labour Organisation, and it is observed that such inter- 
national labour Conventions as are applicable in China should be ratified. A 
je ay amen summary of these principles will be given in an early issue of the 

eview. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MINISTRY OF SocrIAL AFFAIRS 


The activities of the Ministry of Social Affairs during the first 
two years of its existence consisted of the extension of relief to 
refugees, establishment of social service centres, promotion of 
child welfare and labour welfare, preparation for the institution 
of a system of social insurance, and establishment of vocational 
guidance services. Measures have also been taken by the Ministry 
to provide assistance to private bodies engaged in various types 
of relief work. 


Extension of Social Relief. 


In addition to increasing the facilities for the provision of relief to refugees, 
the Ministry prepared draft legislation on the subject for the consideration of 
the Executive Yuan. The centres established by provincial and municipal 
authorities, with facilities for the care of refugees, aged and disabled persons 
and children (clinics, nurseries, recreational centres), total 560.* 

A model centre has been established at Chungking for the care of old and 
disabled persons and children; maternity clinics are also provided. In order to 
give the inmates a useful occupation or to enable them to qualify themselves 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

? These centres are distributed as follows: Chekiang (49), Kansu (12), Kiangsi (112), Chinghai 
(1), Hunan (49), Fukien (24), Szechwan (151), Kwangtung (44), Hopei (1), Kwangsi (6), Yunnan 
(8), Shansi (6), Honan (31), Ninghsia (6), Shensi (58), and Chungking (2). Similar centres estab- 
lished by various hsien authorities are not included in this number. 
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for employment, handicrafts (printing, weaving, sewing) have been established 
and vocational and technical training is given. Unemployed persons in the 
locality are admitted to the training classes. 


Establishment of Social Service Centres. 


The Ministry has set up social service centres of its own and assists other bodies 
in the establishment of similar centres. The Ministry’s centre in Chungking 
provides residential, recreational, and educational facilities, including vocational 
guidance services. Similar centres have been opened in Kweiyang, Kweilin, 
Hengyang, Neikiang (Szechwan), and Tsunyi (Kweichow), and in the provinces 
of Kwangsi, Honan, and Yunnan by the respective provincial authorities. 


Establishment of a Factory Inspection Service. 


A factory inspection service has been established by the Ministry, with six 
inspectors, who completed their training in 1942. They have visited 140 factories 
in the neighbourhood of Chungking. Others are being trained and, when their 
training has been completed, the service will be extended to other parts of the 


country. 


Promotion of Labour Welfare. 


The Ministry has urged factories to take measures for the promotion of labour 
welfare. Factories have been asked to allot a part of their profits for such work 
and good progress has been made in this respect in almost all the factories in 
Chungking. 


Preparation for the Institution of a System of Social Insurance. 


It is proposed to set up a Bureau of Social Insurance in 1943. Plans are bein 
prepared for the institution of a system of life insurance for civil servants, an 
of accident and health insurance as an initial measure. 


Promotion of Child Welfare. 


Two nurseries with provision for 500 children are directed by the Ministry 
and it is expected to open two more shortly. The Ministry is also directing a 
children’s camp. Plans are under way for the establishment of four homes for 
the children of wounded soldiers and a children’s hospital in Chungking. Infant- 
icide and the abandonment of children have been strictly prohibited, and public 
assistance is provided for private orphanages and nurseries.’ 


WarRTIME LaBour Po.icy IN INDIA 


At a press conference held at New Delhi on 30 October 1942 
the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Council, Dr. B. R. Ambed- 
kar, recalled the various steps taken by the Government of India 
during the period of the war for the improvement of the conditions 
of the workers and commented upon the measures. A summary 
of his remarks is given below. 


Labour Legislation. 


Pre-war labour legislation, said Dr. Ambedkar, had dealt with three main 
types of questions—those covered by the Factories Acts and other similar legisla- 
tion, those dealt with by the Workmen's Compensation Act and the Payment 
of Wages Act, and those relating to the regulation of industrial relations with 
which the Trade Disputes Act and the Trade Unions Act were concerned. Legisla- 
tion during the war had been voluminous, but the Defence of India Rule 81 (A)*, 
the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance* and the National Service (Tech- 
nical Personnel) Ordinance‘ might be regarded as typical. These measures had 
imposed certain restrictions on the workers. The first required, for instance, that 
in all cases in which a strike was contemplated a fortnight’s notice must be given. 





1 National Herald (Chungking), 17 Nov. 1942; communication to the I.L.O. 

~ o yo Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 457-458. 
an 3 

4 Ibid., p. 484. 
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While the rule had formerly been confined to public utilities, at the present time 
it was universally applied. But the rule also enunciated the important principle 
of compulsory arbitration and of the enforcement of the arbitrator's award. 
Compulsory arbitration had in fact been applied in some 25 cases so far. 

The two Ordinances mentioned above debarred persons from leaving their 
jobs and enabled the Government to transfer a certain proportion of the labour 
force from one industry to another, but they also empowered the Government 
to prescribe wages and conditions of service when those restrictive provisions 
were applied. 


So far as my experience goes, he remarked, I have known of many strikes 
which petered out without bringing any benefit to the workers. To-day such 
a thing cannot happen because there is the distinct provision that if the work- 
ers want to go on strike, and if they formulate definite grievances, the Govern- 
ment is bound to refer the matter to arbitration. If the arbitrator finds the 
demands just and proper, the Government has the power to enforce the award. 
This is a great advance on the chaotic conditions that prevailed previously. 


The other principle, namely, the right to fair wages and fair conditions of 
service, was also new. ‘‘These two principles”, he commented, “will never be 
—- but will be amplified and enlarged in legislation that may come here- 
after.” 


Labour Welfare. 


Dr. Ambedkar stated that a number of shops at which food grains were sold 
at cost price had been opened. That step might appear to be no more than charity, 
but underlying it was the very important principle that the Government recog- 
nised that, next to military requirements, labour requirements should be as- 
signed priority. The principle might not have been laid down in so many words, 
but the fact remained that the Duveauaeas had agreed to the opening of such 
shops, and that it had further been agreed that a portion of any loss on such shops 
might be charged to the Central Government. The Government had also the 
power to secure stocks of food grains for labour in an emergency, had undertaken 
air-raid precautions both in factories under its control and in others, and had 
accepted the principle of the provision of relief for the higher cost of living at a 
flat rate instead of a rate varying with the wages; the flat rate benefited the lower 
paid worker. 

There was also the appointment of the Labour Welfare Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India and of eight officers to assist him.! For the successful administra- 
tion of welfare work, three things were necessary: the establishment of direct 
contact between the workers and the Central Government; the dissemination 
of information among the workers on what the Government had done for them; 
and the establishment of machinery by which the Central Government would be 
informed of the situation as soon as it became unsatisfactory, so that the nécessary 
action might be taken. The appointment of the welfare officers was a most impor- 
tant and essential step. 


Provision of Facilities for Technical Training. 


Referring to the provision of facilities for technical training, he mentioned 
the Bevin scheme as well as the technical training scheme initiated by the Govern- 
ment of India in July 1940.2 The latter scheme, he added, had been expanded 
e mg - extent that the number of trainees was expected to total 70,000 by 

une 1943. 


The Constitutional Position. 


Labour legislation, Dr. Ambedkar pointed out, was a subject over which, 
under the present Constitution, the Central and provincial Governments had 
concurrent jurisdiction, and the administration of Central labour laws had to 
be left to the provinces. Wartime labour legislation had given certain new powers 
to the Central Government, and it was to be hoped that it might prove to be a 
step in securing greater control of labour matters by the Centre. He himself had 
always taken the view that labour should be a Central subject. 

The Indian Constitution had much in common with the Constitution of the 
United States, which was a source of many difficulties for labour as a result of the 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 219. 
2 Ibid., p. 234. 
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dichotomy of Federal and State powers. It had been held in the United States 
that the States by themselves were unable fully to deal with labour measures 
and that the Federal Government should come to their aid. The problem had 
been solved by a scheme of grants in aid, and the extent to which the Federal 
Government had by that means been able to secure control of the administration 
of labour measures had been described in recent reports. It might be hoped that 
it would be possible to follow a similar procedure in India." 


GovERNMENT RECOMMENDATIONS TO EMPLOYERS ON 
LaBour WELFARE MEASURES 


The Government of India is reported to have recommended the 
adoption of various labour measures by employers in order to 
maintain the stability of labour in industrial employment during 
the war. 

These measures include the opening of cost price food grain shops, the laying 
up of adequate stocks of grain (a week’s supply, to be distributed free of cost if 
necessary ) in order to ensure supplies in the event of an emergency, the provision 
of canteens, as well as the provision of special facilities for the remittance by the 
workers of allowances to their families (transmission of the remittances free of 
cont and amelioration of conditions of work (short breaks during the working 

y). 


SCHEME FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS IN 
INDIA 


Work is being started in India on a scheme for the extension 
of telecommunications, involving an expenditure of 80 million 
rupees. Over 100,000 miles of wire will be erected under the scheme, 
which will not only be of assistance to the defence of the country 
during the war but will make available for civilian use nearly twice 
as many circuits as are at present available for all purposes, civil 
and military. 

A Telecommunications Development Board has been set up for the ‘pu 
with the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs as chairman. As much as 
possible of the materials necessary for the scheme is being manufactured in the 
country, and such apparatus and material as cannot be obtained locally will be 
imported from abroad under high priority. Arrangements are being made for 
securing the supply of skilled workers required. Staffs of telephone companies 
and cable and radio concerns are being taken on, retired men of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department and men of the Burma Posts and Telegraphs at present 
in India are being pressed into service, large training establishments are being 
set up, and the Posts and Telegraphs Department’s workshops are being enlarged.’ 


MEASURES FOR THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIALISATION IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


An Order passed by the Afghan Government on 2 April 1941 
relating to the measures to be adopted for the promotion of in- 
dustrialisation in the country is mentioned in two issues of the 
Afghan economic journal, Madjalleh Egtessad, which have recently 
been received at the International Labour Office. These measures, 
a short summary of which is given below, were to be brought into 
effect one month after their publication and the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy was to be responsible for their enforcement. 


1 The Statesman (Delhi), 31 Oct. 1942; The Leader (Allahabad), 3 Nov. 1942. 
2 Journal of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber (Bombay), Oct. 1942; communication to the 


.L.O. 
3 Indian Information (New Delhi), 15 Oct. 1942; communication to the I.L.O. 
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Provision was made for granting various concessions to industrial under- 
takings operated by mechanical power amounting to not less than 10 h.p. and 
employing not less than 10 persons and to handicraft undertakings with not less 
than 10 workers. The industrial undertakings concerned are classified in four 
groups in accordance with the total number of workers they employ and the 
amount of mechanical power they utilise. The concessions provided for are the 
following: grants of land for the purpose of enlarging the undertaking or effecting 
improvements, at concession rates with facilities for payment over a period of 
10 years in urban areas and free of cost in other areas; exemption from all taxes 
on the land so granted; exemption from customs duty on the machinery and other 
accessories imported from abroad; grants of loans on favourable terms by the 
National Bank; exemption from duty on exports of articles manufactured by the 
undertakings; preferential treatment for such articles in respect of Government 
purchases, on condition, however, that Government undertakings are not engaged 
in the same business; and protectionist measures. The services of Government 
technical consultants and experts are also placed at the disposal of the under- 
takings in question.! 


EcoNomMiIc REORGANISATION IN NortTH AFRICAN TERRITORIES 
UNDER ALLIED Minirary OccuPATION 


The economy of territories in North Africa under Allied military 
occupation is being rapidly reorganised, and an Economic Board 
has been established under the joint supervision of Mr. Robert 
Murphy, United States Minister to North Africa, and Major- 
General Humphrey M. Gale of the British Army, the chief ad- 
ministration officer of the Allied Headquarters. These two officers 
are responsible to General Dwight D. Eisenhower for all phases 
of civilian occupation activities. A brief account of the Board 
and the arrangements already made is given below. 


Organisation of the Economic Board. 


The North African Economic Board, whose functions and responsibilities 
have been fully defined in an order issued by General Eisenhower, has organised 
five Divisions: an Imports Division, under a representative of the United States 
Lend-Lease Administration; a Procurement and Development Division, under a 
representative of the United States Board of Economic Warfare; a Financial 
Control Division, headed by a United States Army officer who was formerly a 
member of the staff of the United States Treasury Department; a Coal Division, 
directed by a British coal expert; and a Relief and Welfare Division, formerly 
in charge of a representative of the Red Cross but at present under a represent- 
ative of the United States Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, 
the Director of which is Mr. Herbert H. Lehman.* 


The Imports Division. The United States Lend-Lease Administration, through 
‘the Imports Division in North Africa, ships consumer goods needed by the popula- 
tion in that area. At the request of the United States Board of Economic Warfare, 
the Administration also arranges for the purchase of such machinery and equip- 
ment as are needed to assist the territory in expanding its agricultural, mining, 
and other production. The Board of Economic Warfare supervises at present the 
expansion of all such production for export from North Africa, and is also endeav- 
ouring to increase production locally of foodstuffs such as wheat, for instance, 
in order to build up stocks for the Army, so that when the United States forces 
move into Europe from North Africa a shorter supply line may be established. 
The Financial Control Division. This Division concerns itself with the estab- 
lishment of a sound currency, the fixing of the rates of exchange, as well as action 
to check the existing inflationary trends and to block the bank accounts and take 
over the holdings of enemy interests. 
The Coal Division. Coal is used for so many purposes that it was decided to 
establish a separate Division to supervise imports of that commodity, and a 
British expert on the spot was appointed in charge of it. 


1 Madjelieh Egtessad, Mar.-Apr. and Apr.-May, 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 65. 
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The Relief and Welfare Division. The free distribution of foodstuffs and 
medicines is the main task of this Division. It has already begun the free distribu- 
tion of powdered milk to all children up to 14 years of age.! 


THe New Lasour DEPARTMENT IN NIGERIA 


A separate Labour Department has recently been set up by the 
Government of Nigeria. It has been placed in charge of Mr. W. A. 
Miller, a senior administrative officer with long experience of the 
colony and its people. In view of the active part which the colony 
is playing in connection with the war effort and the consequent 
development of new labour problems, Mr. Miller will be assisted 
for twelve months by Mr. F. Hampton, Assistant Regional Con- 
troller and Regional Industrial Relations Officer of the British 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, who is being seconded 
for that period as Industrial Adviser to the new Department. 


The Department will have four labour officers, including two officers who 
during the last few years have been inspectors of labour in the colony, and a 
trade unionist from Great Britain who was appointed early in 1942 as Labour 
and Welfare Officer to the Nigerian Railways and has been transferred to the 
new Department. Arrangements have also been made for four Africans to be 
trained in the Department with a view to their eventual appointment as assistant 
labour officers, and two candidates have already been selected. 

In addition to the above staff, two experienced administrative officers are 
performing duty as labour officers in the tin-mining area under the supervision 
of the Administrative Director of Minerals Production.* 


BRITISH COLONIAL Economic RESEARCH 


The British Colonial Office has recently announced the appoint- 
ment of a Colonial Products Research Council. 


One of the functions of the Colonial Research Committee, which was set up 
in 1942 under the chairmanship of Lord Hailey, was to review the whole field of 
research as it affects the colonial empire and ‘to make recommendations for filling 
gaps in the existing organisation for conducting such research. The new Council 
fills one such gap. 

Unlike the Colonial Research Committee, the new Council will be an executive 
body. It will consider what colonial raw materials may be made of value for the 
manufacture of products required by industry and it will initiate and supervise 
research, both pure and applied, on such products, and generally consider how 
by the application of research greater use can be made of them. In framing its 
programme the Council, it is stated, will have as its principal objective the promo- 
tion of the welfare and prosperity of colonial peoples, and will endeavour also to 
increase the colonial contribution to the welfare and prosperity of the British 
Empire and of the world as a whole. The Council will co-operate with existing 
institutes, such as the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
Medical Research Council. Certain members of the Council are also members 
of the Colonial Research Committee, and the Council will work in close touch 
with that body. It will be financed out of the provision for research under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act.* 


PROMULGATION OF THE BOLIVIAN GENERAL LaBour Act or 1939 


As recorded in these pages, a Decree dated 24 May 1939 was 
issued in Bolivia under the dictatorship of Colonel Busch to bring 
into force a General Labour Act or Code.* (It was to advise on 





1 New York Times, 20 Mar. 1943. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

3 The Times, 19 Jan. 1943. 

4Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 9, 27 Nov. 1939, p. 244. 
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the application and revision of this Act that the International 
Labour Office sent a technical mission to Bolivia early in 1940.*) 

Since constitutional government was restored in 1940, the 
Supreme Court of the Republic has ruled that this Decree did not 
possess force of law on the ground that it had not been approved 
by Congress. In the meanwhile the competent officials of the 
Ministry of Labour have been preparing a new Draft Labour 
Code, which was submitted to Congress in the autumn of 1942. 
Congress did not have time to make a thorough study of the new 
text, but, in order that the country should not be practically with- 
out labour legislation, it decided, ‘‘pending the study and approval 
of the Labour Code”’, to give force of law to the Decree of 24 May 
1939. The new Act of Congress was signed by the President and 
promulgated on 28 November 1942. The text which has thus been 
given full legal validity is identical with that embodied in the 
1939 Decree except for the following modifications: 


(1) The new provision in regard to dismissal pay lays down that: 


If a wage-earning or salaried employee is dismissed for reasons over which 
he has no control, the employer shall be bound, in addition to giving notice, 
to pay to the employee, by way of compensation in respect of fength of ser- 
vice, a sum equivalent to one month's salary or wages for every year of continu- 
ous employment; or, if the employee has been employed for less than a year, 
a sum in proportion to the number of months worked, provided that the first 
three months shall be deemed to constitute a probationary period and shall 
not be taken into account. Only the first such three-monthly period shall be 
considered as a probationary period, to the exclusion of subsequent periods 
during which the probation is prolonged or renewed. If a salaried employee 
has been employed for more than fifteen years, or a wage-earning worker for 
more than eight years, he shall be entitled to the above-mentioned compensa- 
tion even if he leaves his employment voluntarily. 


The 1939 Decree did not include the sentence limiting the probationary 
period to the first three months, and it required the payment of compensation 
in case of voluntary retirement after more than eight years’ employment in the 
case of both wage-earning and salaried employees. 

(2) For the purpose of calculating the compensation due in case of industrial 
accidents and diseases, the basic wage is to be the average earned during the 
ninety days immediately preceding the day of the accident or the day on which 
the disease first appeared. Under the 1939 Decree the basis of calculation was 
the remuneration to which the employee was entitled on the date of the accident 


or on the date on which the disease first appeared. 
(3) Railway and tramway workers are exempted from the prohibition of 


strikes in public services contained in the 1939 Decree. 


It is understood that Congress will resume its consideration 
of the Draft Labour Code when it meets in August 1943. In the 
meanwhile, it has been decided to submit the Draft for purposes 
of consultation to the employers’ and workers’ organisations and 
to competent individuals. The International Labour Office has 
also been asked for a report on the Draft.? 


Economic MEASURES IN COLOMBIA 


By an Act promulgated in Colombia on 2 March 1943 a National 
Economic Defence Committee was set up. Measures were taken 
to put a stop to the rise in prices due to reduced imports and con- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 378. 
? Communication to the I.L.0. 
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sequent speculation, and the Government was given certain econo- 
mic powers. 


The new National Economic Defence Committee is to consist of five members 
appointed by the President of the Republic. Its duties will be: 


(1) To direct the industry, agriculture and stock-raising of Colombia into 
the channels leading towards a larger production of the most necessary articles; 

(2) To regulate the imports and exports of raw materials and manufactured 
or semi-manufactured goods with a view to promoting the economic develop- 
ment of the country; 

(3) To study and prepare financial measures for the better execution of the 
plans approved by the Government in virtue of the provisions of the Act. 


With a view to counteracting the rise in prices, the Act empowers the Govern- 
ment to issue measures for the regulation of the prices of prime necessities and 
the rents of urban dwellings and premises. The Government is also given author- 
ity to found or subsidise co-operative societies for the production, distribution 
or consumption of foodstuffs, to fix the conditions in which import, export, and 
sales licences will be granted, and, if necessary, to suspend or amend the existing 
exchange control regulations. It may impose special conditions as to the maximum 
sale price of articles imported under licence. The Government may also itself 
undertake the importation of goods, directly or through contracts securing a 
fair price for the imported goods. 

With a view to lowering the rate of interest and adjusting the public credit 
agencies to technical requirements, the Government has power to reform or 
amalgamate the various official and semi-official credit institutions. 

Further, the Government is empowered to issue national debt bonds up to a 
total amount of 50 million pesos, the proceeds to be used towards the nationalisa- 
tion of public utility undertakings and of entailed property in the hands of foreign- 
ers. 
Lastly, the Act empowers the Government to reorganise the administration 
of the railways and the National Transport and Tariff Board.' 


ACTIVITIES OF THE LAND SETTLEMENT FUND IN CHILE 


The Land Settlement Fund of Chile, created under the pro- 
visions of Act No. 4,496 of 10 December 1928 and reorganised 
under the terms of Act No. 5,604 of 15 February 1935 as the sole 
official body responsible for founding, directing, and administering 
agricultural settlements’, completed a successful period of fourteen 
years’ work on 10 December 1942. Some data indicating the ex- 
tent of its activities during this period are given below. 


The Fund acquired, distributed, and put into operation 68 production 
centres, some of which were made up of two or more holdings under a single 
denomination; 14 properties which have not yet been parcelled and 5 of which 
have been developed as experimental agricultural settlements; and two groups 
of an aggregate area of 101,000 hectares with 26 holdings, some of which have 
already been settled by people actually working on the land. 

The 68 production centres referred to are subdivided into 2,704 holdings of 
various dimensions, exclusive of the lots reserved for schools, co-operatives, 
stores, nurseries, etc. 

The total area of the holdings in the possession of the Fund is 582,000 hectares. 
This figure does not include the public lands which have been transferred to 
the institution. 

The total initial fund of the settlements which have been established is over 
176 million pesos, this amount including the initial purchasing price of the land 
and the various expenditures up to the establishment of the settlements. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2Cf. yas Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, Sept. 1936, pp. 361-369, “‘Land Settle- 
ment in ile”’. 
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The Fund has invested a sum of about 30 million pesos in the organisation 
of the settlement. It may be recalled in this connection that the Settlement 
Act of 1928, preceding that now in force, provided that the establishment ex- 
penses should be met by the settlers themselves. 

During the fourteen years, the loans granted to the settlers have exceeded 
37 million pesos, of which 29 million pesos were redeemed from 1936 to the end 
of 1942, representing 80 per cent. of the authorised credits. 

Since 1939, the year when the first co-operative societies of land settlers were 
formed, some 34 of these institutions have been constituted, with a capital of 
more than 2 million pesos and a membership of 1,159 small holders. The 
Settlement Fund has now completed the studies for the establishment of 
many more co-operative societies. 

From the social point of view the Fund has taken a great interest in rural 
housing and has itself built many houses and buildings in the various settlements 
throughout the country. This has contributed greatly to the improvement of 
conditions of hygiene and work in the countryside. 

The opening of modern schools has also helped to solve the problem of rural 
education, and it may be noted that the attendance at the schools and the educa- 
tion available for farmers’ children have improved. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A New S.ipinc-ScaLE WAGE AGREEMENT IN SWEDEN 


Two important points in the Swedish Government’s economic 
programme were established at the close of 1942. On 18 December 
1942 the Government authorised the Food Commission to fix the 
prices of agricultural products for the period up to 31 August 1943 
on the basis of the negotiations that had taken place with the 
agricultural organisations. On 19 December 1942 a new general 
sliding-scale wage agreement was signed between the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of Trade Unions. 
This agreement, like the three preceding ones concluded since the 
outbreak of war, took the form of a recommendation to the affiliated 
organisations concerning the provisions fixing cost-of-living supple- 
ments to wages when collective agreements were to be renewed?; 
but in fact it had already been approved in advance in the collective 
agreements concluded for the coming year in the more important 
industries. For agriculture the negotiations were more protracted, 
and a new collective agreement was not reached until the middle 
of January, which provided for a 6 per cent. increase in basic wages. 


With regard to the new general agreement, which is largely on the lines of the 
preceding agreements, the following communiqué was issued: 


According to the sliding-scale agreement which was concluded in January 
1942, workers in industry are at present entitled to a variable supplement 
amounting to 20.7 per cent. of their wages in 1938. This percentage was 
payable from 1 August 1942 onwards, the cost-of-living index having reached 
the figure 237 on 1 July. 

The new agreement provides in the first place that the rules concerning 
variable supplements to wages inserted in existing collective agreements shall 
continue to apply to the supplements now being paid. Further, if the cost-of- 





1Tierra Chilena, Year IV, No. 89, 15 Dec. 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 79. 
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living index rises to not less than 249, an additional supplement of 5 per cent. 
of wages is to be paid as from the first day of the second month in the quarter 
in which the index reaches this figure. The most recent index number, that 
published in October 1942, was 239, which means that the new supplement 
will not be paid until the index has risen by a further 10 points. Its payment 
will therefore depend on the success of the Government's efforts to effect a 
price stop. 

The new agreement also provides that if the cost of living rises to such an 
extent that the index reaches the figure 257 or more during the period of the 
agreement, the Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of Trade 
Unions will have the right to give notice to terminate the provisions concern- 
ing variable supplements.! 


Comments on the New Agreement. 


The organ of the Confederation of Trade Unions, commenting on the new 
agreement, notes that it was concluded on the understanding that the proposed 
elimination of the tax item in the calculation of the cost-of-living index would 
not take place, and also lays stress on the need for the limitation of the dividends 
declared by undertakings; such a measure would be complementary to the excess 
profits tax and would give the needed tightening up of the system of price control 
for making the price and wage stop effective. fA At the beginning of the 1943 ses- 
sion of the Riksdag, the Government in fact introduced a Bill to limit dividends 
to 6 per cent. of the total capital of companies.) 

With regard to the substance of the agreement, the commentary continues: 


At the date when the first sliding-scale wage agreement came into force, 
the cost-of-living index number was 178. . . The rise from 178 to 256, the 
maximum limit for the validity of the present agreement, is one of 43.8 per 
cent. As compared with a wage increase of 25.7 per cent., the average com- 
pensation for the rise in the cost of living is thus 58.6 per cent. At this maxi- 
mum limit fixed for the validity of the new agreement, the decline in real 
wages would amount to 12.5 per cent. For every unit by which the cost-of- 
living index remains below this “‘ceiling’’, that is, below 256, the deteriora- 
tion with regard to real wages will be smaller.? 


In this connection it may be recalled that on 30 October 1942 the Govern- 
ment decided to extend the system of price control and to intensify the direct 
regulation of prices by setting an immediate price stop for most necessities and 
many services. In spite of certain apprehensions, arisin among other things 
out of the changes made in the system of discount cards for certain foodstuffs*, 
it was found when the cost-of-living index of the Social Board was calculated 
for January 1943, that there had been no change since the end of the preceding 
quarter and that ‘the index still stood at 239. 

During a broadcast discussion on the community and collective bargaining 
which took place on 26 January 1943, Mr. August Lindberg, President of the 
Confederation of Trade Unions, made the following statement, after havin 
emphasised that neither employers nor workers in Sweden were particularly fond 
of the index clauses in collective agreements, but that these were indispensable 
in a period of emergency: 


The leaders of the trade union movement gave their full support to the 
Government's efforts to bring about the price stop. All experience shows 
that it is the wage earners who lose most when prices rise. However favourable 
a wage compensation may be, this fact remains. Prices will always be ahead 
of wages. To bring about a price stop, there also had to be a wage stop. This 
too was accepted on the specific condition that the wage (income) stop would 
apply not only to the workers but also to the other sections of the community. 
It is under these conditions that the new sliding-scale agreement has been 
concluded. A certain margin for rising prices has been allowed before com- 
pensation is granted. This must be regarded as a sacrifice which the workers 
make once and for all. If all the different forces collaborate, we hope that 
the index will not rise to 249—the figure giving a right to a 5 per cent. increase 
in wages—during 1943. 





ea. No. 1, 1943. 
° 

3 Cf. Tage ErLanper: “Swedish Social Policy in Wartime”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 302. 
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I cannot agree with the idea held in some quarters that if the trade unions 
had been stiffer in their policy, they could have prevented the fall in real 
wages. That fall is due to wartime conditions and to the deterioration in the 
economic situation of the country. This is the grim truth which the trade 
union movement had to take into account. Humanly speaking, the present 
state of the world cannot last much longer. Peace must after all return soon 
and with it, normal relations between the peoples. That means also a restcra- 
tion of the conditions in which workers can again obtain a rise in real wages. 
That the trade union movement will neglect nothing to bring about such a 
rise may be regarded as certain.! 


‘The following comment may be given from the organ of the Swedish Employ- 
ers’ Federation: 

In the agreement that has now been reached, the Confederation of Trade 
Unions has shown no small measure of self-control and insight into the danger 
to real wages of a general rise in prices even if there is a race between nominal 
wages and prices. The social sense which has thus found expression is all the 
more valuable in that a shortage of labour is usually an incentive to press 
general wage demands. But as already pointed out on earlier occasions, the 
present shortage is not to be compared with that which occurs in normal 
economic conditions. The restraint shown by the trade unions is praise- 
worthy even if it is due to caution in the face of a disturbing tendency towards 
inflation. The very fact that the trade union movement shows its realisation 
of the danger to wage stability is evidence of its maturity. Another kind of 
shortage, that of agricultural products, has been exploited with much less 
restraint by the producers. . . The trade union movement has been consider- 
ate; the agricultural producers have had to be made to show that considera- 
tion for the evident needs and interests of the community and the public 
which is the duty of all.? 


THe Work oF THE UNITED STaTES NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS Boarp, 1941-42 


According to a statement made by the Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the United States on the Board’s seventh 
annual report to Congress, the activities of the Board during the 
fiscal year July 1941-June 1942 ‘marked several significant devel- 
opments, all pointing to the increasing acceptance and use of the 
procedures of collective bargaining’. The most outstanding devel- 
opment was the sharp rise and preponderance in the number of 
representation cases (that is, cases of dispute as to the organisa- 
tion entitled to represent the workers for collective bargaining 
purposes) as contrasted with the much slower rise in charges of 
unfair labour practices. The year also brought the largest number 
of cases yet received by the Board in a comparable period. With 
a view to speeding the consideration and handling of these cases 
in a war economy, the Board streamlined its procedure, set up a 
system of priorities for the handling of war production cases, and 
perfected a system of liaison with other federal agencies. 


Statistics of Cases. 


The increased membership of labour organisations, the division and competi- 
tion within the labour movement, and the giving up of the right to strike* com- 
bined to increase the work of the Board. During the year ending 30 June 1942, 
a total of 10,977 new cases were filed with the Board, a 20 per cent. increase on 
the figure for the preceding year. Representation cases for the first time were 
in the majority, numbering 6,010 as against 4, 967 unfair labour practice cases; 
the increase in the former was 39 per cent., in the latter, only 3 per cent. 

1 Social-Demokraten, 27 Jan. 1943. 


2 Industria, No. 1, 1943; communication to the I.L.O. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 182. 
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In 3,420 out of the 6,010 representation cases, the Board settled the con- 
troversy over recognition through agreement on informal methods, such as check- 
ing union cards against company payrolls. In 1,157 instances, formal hearings 
were held. The Board issued 951 decisions, an increase of 28 per cent. over the 
preceding year. The growth in the number of representation cases is held to 
indicate increasing acceptance of the Act by employers. It shows that the elec- 
tion machinery made available by the Board, rather than direct action, is becom- 
ing the accepted means of settling and determining representation disputes. 
Over a million workers utilised this machinery during the year under review to 
choose collective bargaining representatives in 4,212 such elections. 

With regard to unfair labour practices, the Board was able to settle 92 per 
cent. of the cases without the necessity of formal proceedings, by obtaining 
agreements, dismissing cases of no merit, and requesting withdrawals of un- 
founded charges. The remedies in these cases were varied; a total of 8,251 workers 
were reinstated to remedy discriminatory discharges, while 32,137 in addition 
were reinstated after strikes caused by unfair labour practices; 5,925 workers 
received $1,266,408 in back pay; company-dominated unions were disestablished 
in 283 cases; and orders to bargain collectively were part of the remedy in 1,032 
cases. 

According to the Chairman of the Board: 


By its efforts to prevent and remedy unfair labour practices and by deter- 
mining representatives for collective bargaining the Board has been able to 
remove causes of dissatisfaction which might otherwise have seriously ham- 
pered war production. Through each of these two types of activity the Board, 
in effect, encouraged establishment in industry of sound collective bargaining 
procedures whereby grievances can be handled. Thus, while upholding the 
right of workers to self-organisation and collective bargaining at a time when 
organised labour in the national interest voluntarily gave up the right to 
strike, the Board contributed to good morale among workers and the sound 
labour relations so essential for full production, whether in war or in peace. 


Liaison with Other Federal Agencies. 


With the declaration of war, the Board took immediate steps to perfect its 
liaison with other federal agencies, from which it received requests not only for 
expeditious handling of cases but also for information concerning labour relations 
at hundreds of war plants. Among such agencies were the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the War Production ee the War Shipping Administration, the Nation- 
al War Labor Board, and the Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor. 
The Board made every effort to give priority to cases which might interfere with 
or impede war production, and it welcomed the co-operation of the other agencies 
in adjusting cases by informal methods, wherever this was possible consonant 
with the rights of employees under the Act. 

An important function was to supply information and to expedite action 
on cases affecting Government-owned, privately operated enterprises, to which 
end the War Production Board, Army, Navy, and War Shipping Administration 
supplied the Board with current lists of such enterprises. These lists were checked 
when new cases were filed, and everything possible was done to bring about an 
early and appropriate disposition of the case. 

The Board co-operated fully with the National War Labor Board, exchanging 
information and integrating closely the efforts of the two bodies for the mainten- 
ance of industrial peace, In many cases the Board had to make a determination 
as to bargaining representatives before a dispute over wages or other conditions 
could be settled through the War Labor Board. 


Enforcement of the Decisions of the National Labor Relations Board. 


According to the statement of the Chairman of the Board, the courts, in 
general, have accepted its view that full enforcement of the Act is necessary in 
wartime, particularly when labour organisations have relinquished the right to 
strike, as a means of ensuring harmonious labour relations through collective 
bargaining. 

As in the past few years, the court litigation involving enforcement or review 
of Board orders was relatively stable, with a progressive decline in the number 
of such orders set aside. During the year under review, the various circuit courts 
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of appeals decided 87 cases involving Board orders, setting aside 5, or only 6 per 
cent. In the 7 cases that reached the Supreme Court, 5 orders were enforced in 
full, 1 was modified, and 1 was remanded to the Board for further proceedings. 
The number of decrees entered by consent of all parties in the circuit courts of 
appeals was 159, or 69 per cent. greater than the number which were contested 
to final court decision; four years ago only 11 such decrees of compliance were 
entered during the year.! 





EMPLOYMENT 


PROGRESS OF British Man-Power Po.icy 


The continuous demands of the armed forces in Great Britain 
both for men and for women have necessitated a further severe 
comb-out for labour from munitions and non-munitions industries 
alike. A large part of the needs of the forces for men must be 
met from the remaining male labour supply in the munitions in- 
dustries. The needs of the women’s services are being met largely 
by a more rigid examination of the young women in the age classes 
liable to conscription. The filling of the places of the men and 
women withdrawn from industry falls largely to older women and 
housewives and to the women who can still be transferred from 
less essential activities. As a part of the programme for meeting 
these labour requirements, several additional steps to tighten con- 
trol over the movement of labour have been either taken or an- 
nounced. The following paragraphs summarise recent develop- 
ments in British man-power policy. 


Review of the Progress of Concentration of Production. 


The present programme of concentrating prceduction in nucleus firms is 
almost completed. Concentration has been carried out in 52 industries and is 
in progress in 9 others (including the clothing industry). Some 250,000 workers 
have been released from concentrated industries, and 137 million square feet of 
factory space have been made available for other purposes. The total number of 
workers released does not include those who moved volurtarily before concentra- 
tion or those employed in factories which have switched wholly or partly to war 
work. It is not expected that much additional labour or factory space will be 
released through concentration unless the present programme is enlarged or 
changed to meet changes in the war production programme as a whole.* 


The Registration and Employment of Women. 


The total number of women between 18 and 46 years of age who have been 
registered under the Registration for Employment Order is 8,670,000. The num- 
ber married or widowed with children of their own under 14 years of age living 
with them is 3,450,000, including 510,000 who were in full-time paid employment 
when they registered; and the number married or widowed without young chil- 
dren is 2,250,000, of whom 970,000 were already in full-time employment when 
they registered. 

The number of women in full-time industrial employment is estimated at 
6,700,000. Precise figures of the number of women who are working part-time 
in industry are not available, but according to the Minister of Labour, “‘it is 
probably of the order of 450,000’’.4 


1 Labor Relations Reporter, 25 Jan. 1943, p. 651; Nationa, LaBor RELATIONS Boarp: Press 
Release, 24 Jan. 1943. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 374-375. 
3 The Times, 16 Feb. 1943; The Economist, 20 Feb. 1943, p. 247. 
4 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 3 Feb. 1943, col. 912. 
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Withdrawal of Women from Retail Trade. 

The Minister of Labour has begun to withdraw all women under 45 years of 
age from nearly every branch of retail trade except the food trade. Retail trade 
is one of the few which still contain any substantial reservoir of woman-power. 
Older and non-mobile women with household responsibilities will, so far as they 
are available, be brought in, mostly on a part-time basis, to take the places of 
the women being withdrawn. 


Amendment of the Control of Engagement Order. 

The Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) Order, 1943, was made 
on 28 January 1943, effective on 22 February 1943. It replaces the 1942 Order 
of the same title. The only major change in the Order is that the control over 
engagement now covers women of 18 to 41 years of age, whereas previously it 
extended only to women of 18 to 31 years of age. This change makes it possible 
to control the allocation to employment of all women of these ages. Since the 
older women are now being recruited more extensively for full-time and part- 
time work, this extension of the Order was necessary as a step in helping to prev- 
ent any possibility of a leakage of potential war workers to non-vital work.! 

In order to bring all the existing orders restricting engagement into alignment, 
two further measures were taken. The Undertakings (Restriction on Engage- 
ment) (Exemption) Directions, 1943, exempt women over the age of 18 years 
from the provisions of the Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order, 
thus leaving employers to whom this Order applies free to engage women of 41 
years of age and over without reference to a local office of the Ministry of Labour.* 
The Essential Work (Shipbuilding and Ship-Repairing) (Exemption) Directions, 
1943, make a similar exemption for women of 41 years of age and over from the 
restrictions on engagement placed on employers in shipbuilding and ship-repairing 
and for women seeking to engage for work in those industries.’ 


Other Proposals of the Minister of Labour. 


Following a secret debate on the man-power situation, the Minister of Labour 
and National Service announced in the House of Commons on 28 January 1943 
two further measures for the control of labour for war industries. First, it is 
proposed to make an Order requiring employers to notify the Ministry of Labour, 
where this is not already done, of the termination of employment of certain classes 
of their workers in order to prevent the loss of their services to essential war work. 
It was pointed out that when workers left their jobs without the knowledge of the 
Ministry of Labour, it was impossible to ensure that their services were subse- 
quently used to best advantage in the prosecution of the war. 

Second, wider use is to be made, where necessary, of the powers under Defence 
Regulation 58A in order to direct workers to work not scheduled under the 
Essential Work Orders, including part-time work. At the same time, an Order 
will be made safeguarding the conditions of employment of persons directed to 
such work. These arrangements are required owing to the necessity of trans- 
ferring large numbers of persons to work not covered by the Essential Work 
Orders (including, in particular, part-time work), in order to make full use of the 
country’s available labour supply.‘ 


Present Coverage of the Essential Work Orders. 

It is estimated that at the beginning of 1943 the Essential Work Orders covered 
approximately 56,000 establishments and over 7,500,000 workers in 120 indus- 
tries. 


RESTRICTION ON LABOUR TRANSFERS IN THE BuILDING AND Crvii 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


Directions were issued by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service on 12 November 1942 to exempt building and civil engineer- 
ing employers in certain circumstances from the restrictions im- 
posed on the transfer of workers employed on particular sites.® 


1The Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) Order, 1943, dated 28 Jan. 1943 
(Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. 142). 

2 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. 141, dated 28 Jan. 1943. 

3 Idem, 1943, No. 145, dated 28 Jan. 1943. 

‘4 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 28 Jan. 1943, cols. 593-594. 

5 Communication to the I.L.O. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, pp. 325-326. 
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Employers may now transfer workers to another site without the permission 
of a national service officer for not more than 28 days to perform urgent repair 
work made necessary by enemy action and for not more than 14 days to under- 
take work necessary for avoiding danger to life or health or for repairing essential 
public services. Workers may also be transferred without permission if they are 
working for firms engaged in certain activities and if they are to be employed 
in firms engaged in the same activities, e.g. constructional steel erection, electrical 
contracting, plumbing and domestic engineering, furnace building, and scaffold- 
ing erection. Moreover, all employers in the industry are now exempt from the 
provision requiring them to give notice to a national service officer of the termina- 
tion of employment of any of their workers (1) when the worker is a manager, 
salesman or clerk (other than a costing clerk, progress clerk or draughtsman) 
or in domestic service, or (2) when the employment is ended by either party with 
less than 48 hours’ notice, or (3) when the employer is carrying on a specified 
undertaking engaged in scheduled works at a site scheduled under the Essential 
Work (Building and Civil Engineering) Orders, 1941 and 1942. Likewise, all 
persons employed as managers, salesmen or clerks (with the exceptions noted) 
or who have certain specified technical qualifications need no longer report at a 
local office of the Ministry of Labour on leaving the employment of a building 
and civil engineering employer.! 


REFORM OF APPRENTICESHIP IN THE BRITISH BUILDING INDUSTRY 


A new scheme of apprenticeship for workers learning the build- 
ing trades in Great Britain has been drawn up and approved by the 
executives of the National Federation of Building Trades Employers 
and the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. The 
scheme, summarised below, includes several reforms of great im- 
portance for carrying out the post-war building programme.” 


Recognising that ‘‘vicinal variations in employment and demand for building 
trade labour make it hazardous for one master to oblige himself for long periods 
to keep a number of apprentices employed and interested’’, and that consequently 
“youths are unable to find masters willing to take them as apprentices”, the 
scheme broadens the individual master-apprentice relationship to include the 
principle of trusteeship. It provides that all indentures of apprenticeship must 
be subject to the provisions of a Standard Apprenticeship Trust Deed. This Deed 
provides for the establishment of a Trust Fund, controlled by trustees with the 
following duties: 


(i) To invest the moneys of the Trust Fund not immediately required in 
cash for the purpose of executing the Trust in any one or more of the investments 
authorised; 

(ii) To establish and utilise the Trust Fund in establishing and maintain- 
ing a system of guaranteed apprenticeship whereby the apprentices shall be 
guaranteed continuous employment and tuition whilst the master’s obligation 
to maintain the apprentice shall be modified or released when the circumstances 
of the master’s business justify such action; 

(iit) To become partners to any articles of apprenticeship for the purpose 
of effecting and guaranteeing the substitution of a suitable alternative master 
when for any reason the original master is unable to give adequate tuition to the 
apprentice, for the purpose of becoming arbitrators between the remaining parties 
in respect of any dispute arising out of the apprenticeships, and for the purpose 
of levying any fees upon any of the parties in order to provide for the expenses 
of carrying on the trusts created by the Deed; 

(iv) In the discretion of the trustees, to pay or contribute towards payment 
of the expenses of any apprentice in securing a master or in obtaining adequate 
tuition in the arts of building construction, to establish and maintain (or contri- 
bute to the establishment or maintenance of) educational centres, and to provide 
prizes, scholarships, and bursaries. 





1 The Building and Civil Engineering (Restriction on Transfer) (Exemption) Directions, 1942 
(Statutory Rules and Orders, 1942, No. 2465), effective 7 Dec. 1942. 

? Text of Scheme of Apprenticeship approved and adopted by the Executives of the Federations. 
Communication to the I.L.O. 
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A National Joint Apprenticeship Board for the Building Industry is to be 
established. The Board will consist of 12 employers and 12 operatives appointed 
in conjunction with the National Joint Council for the industry. Its duties 
will be to keep the scheme of apprenticeship under review, and, if necessary, to 
suggest modifications in it for the consideration and approval of the executives 
of the Federations of employers and workers. 

In each regional and local area covered by a regional or area joint committee 
for the building trades, a regional or area joint apprenticeship committee is to be 
set up. These committees will consist of an equal number of employers’ and work- 
ers’ representatives, appointed or approved by the employer and worker members 
of the appropriate joint committee. Their duties will be to keep watch over the 
facilities provided by local education authorities for technical and general educa- 
tion, to list approved technical schools and day classes, and to appoint appeal 
sub-committees to hear disputes on differences in the application of the scheme 
to individual cases of apprenticeship. 

All boys who wish to learn a building trade must enter into an indenture of 
apprenticeship, subject to the provisions of the Standard Apprenticeship Trust 
Deed and signed by one of the trustees as well as by the employer, the apprentice, 
and his guardian. No boy may be apprenticed under 15 years of age. 

The maximum length of apprenticeship is five years and the minimum is four 
years. No indenture may end before the apprentice is 20 years old and no indent- 
ure may be made if it would terminate after the apprentice is 21 years old. Ifa 
boy has satisfactorily completed a two years’ course at an approved technical 
school, this period may count as two years of apprenticeship, but if the appren- 
tice’s school technical training is not up to the required standard of proficiency, 
the two-years’ course may count as only one year’s apprenticeship. 

The employer is required to undertake that every opportunity shall be given 
the apprentice to learn the trade. If the apprentice has not completed a two- 
years’ course at a technical school, he is required to attend such a school for one 
whole or two half days each week (or a minimum of 6 school hours), without 
deduction of wages, and also to attend evening school for two evenings each 
week. The day school fees are to be paid by the employer, and the apprentice 
must present satisfactory evidence of attendance. 

Holidays shall include all recognised bank holidays; hours of work are to be 
those agreed by collective bargaining; and no apprentice may work overtime. 
During the first year of apprenticeship, the apprentice is to receive one-quarter of 
the craftsmen’s rate per week; during the second year, one-third of this rate; 
a the third year, one-half; during the fourth year, two-thirds; and during 
the fifth year, three-quarters. There is no suspension or diminution of wages 
for any period that the employer’s works may be closed during the period of 
apprenticeship. 

Appendices to the scheme include the Trust Deed and the indenture forms to 
be used (a) if the apprentice has not completed a two years’ course at a technical 
school, (6) if he has completed such a course but without obtaining a certificate 
of proficiency, and (c) if he has completed the course and received the certificate. 


UTILISATION OF Man-PowErR IN NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s man-power problem has become more serious 
in recent months. Shortages of unskilled, as well as of skilled, men 
have developed in industry, and the inadequacy of the supply of 
experienced farm labour has given rise to considerable difficulty. 
Since the measures last reviewed in these pages', large numbers of 
men have been released from the Army to return, as a rule tempo- 
rarily, to industry or agriculture; women are being brought into 
industry at a faster pace; and efforts are being made to concentrate 
man-power on essential work in essential industries and to cut 
down on all less essential activities. 


Concentration of Man-Power on Essential Work. 
On 5 February 1943 the Prime Minister said that upwards of 160,000 men 
had been taken from the country’s economy for service in the armed forces and 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 76. 
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that, despite these withdrawals, the structure of essential industry had been 
maintained and production for war purposes had increased remarkably. 


As an example of the manner in which the labour force of the country has 
been organised, he continued, the following figures covering the recent in- 
dustrial survey are significant. Of 77,000 men engaged in manufacturing 
industries, such as engineering, shipbuilding, processing of foodstuffs, foot- 
wear, sawmilling, clothing, linen, flax, fishing, and woollen mills, 27,664 were 
engaged on civilian work, the remaining 49,336 being engaged on production 
for the armed forces, for the Government, and for certain export contracts. 
In the engineering industry, which employs nearly 17,000 workers, up to 
October last 16 per cent. of the time worked was devoted to production for 
domestic uses, the remaining 84 per cent. being devoted to work for the armed 
services and governmental and export contracts.! 


Functions of the Man-Power Utilisation Councils and Committees. 


A statement recently made by the Controller of Industrial Man-Power, in 
response to a request of the New Zealand Manufacturers’ Association, describes 
the functions of the man-power utilisation committees and councils set up under 
the Industrial Man-Power Emergency Regulations. 

Each council is a national body comprising employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives, with a chairman, and possibly other representatives, from the Indus- 
trial Man-Power Division of the National Service Department and representatives 
from other departments concerned with the industry in question. The main 
functions of the councils are to assist the National Service Department to deter- 
mine the current man-power position in the industry, to keep the Department 
advised of the industry’s man-power problems, to study ways of meeting these 
problems, and to develop proposals for improved organisation to effect the most 
economical use of man-power and equipment. 

Committees in an industry are set up in various localities (recommended 
by the council for that industry), each committee comprising local representatives 
of employers and workers and of the Government departments concerned, with 
the district man-power officer as chairman and representative of the National 
Service Department. A committee has power to co-opt other persons temporarily 
or permanently, and acts in an advisory capacity to the man-power officer on 
transfers, release and direction of workers, priority of claims to available labour, 
and other matters within the officer’s administrative sphere of action. The com- 
mittee also acts in an advisory capacity to the Armed Ferces Appeal Board, 
keeping the latter advised on the local man-power position in the industry, put- 
ting forward individual recommendations regarding appeals pending, and ensur- 
ing that appeals are lodged in necessary cases.’ 


Hours of Work and Labour Supply. 


As the result of a War Cabinet decision, made after consideration of the man- 
power problem, the principle of a 48-hour week has been adopted to apply in all 
industries where this length of the working week appeared to be desirable or 
possible to conserve labour or increase production. The executive officers of the 
departments involved are to make recommendations as to what industries should 
operate on a 48-hour week; and these recommendations will subsequently go 
to the War Cabinet for decision.* 


Control of Employment. 


In January 1943, the man-power officer for Christchurch gave a few details 
on the progress made in mobilising women between the ages of 19 and 31 years 
and on the control over changes of employment. Of 1,101 women directed to 
essential industry, 24 had not complied, and, where necessary, prosecution action 
had been taken. Of the remainder, 785 had complied with the direction; the 
direction had been withdrawn in 230 cases; and 62 directions were under action. 
There had been 77 appeals against directions; of these, 23 had been withdrawn, 
31 dismissed, 14 upheld, and 9 not dealt with. The great majority of the women 
had been directed into munitions work, clothing manufacturing, and food pro- 
cessing. 





1 New Zealand Herald, 6 Feb. 1943. 
2 The Press (Christchurch), 16 Dec. 1942. 
3 New Zealand National Review, 15 Nov. 1942; The Press, 4, 5, and 6 Nov. 1942. 
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A total of 1,141 applications to enter non-essential employment (covered 
by restrictions on engagement) had been considered, and 55 of them had been 
refused. Altogether 4,425 applications to terminate employment in essential 
industries had been received and 3,892 of them had been granted. There had 
yaa wl napa, 21 of which had been upheld, 13 withdrawn, 31 dismissed, and 

not heard.! 


Registration of Scientists and Technicians. 


An Order of 3 February 1943 requires the registration of specified classes 
of scientists and technicians, in order that the skills of scientific and engineering 
personnel may be best used in the war effort. Registration is compulsory for: 
(1) holders of a bachelor’s degree (or higher) in agricultural or forestry science 
or home science, or in engineering or architecture; (2) persons who have passed 
an examination in one or more of the technical subjects prescribed for these 
degrees; (3) persons who are members of any scientific association of physicists, 
engineers or chemists. Registered medical practitioners engaged in practising 
their profession and students enrolled at the Otago Medical School are not re- 
quired to register. Any person with scientific or technical training may apply 
for registration under the Order, even though he is not obliged to register. The 
Order applies alike to students and to graduates, to members of the forces and 
to civilians, to women and to men, to aliens and to British subjects.* 


REHABILITATION AND RESETTLEMENT OF RETURNED SOLDIERS 
IN New ZEALAND 


Information has recently been published in New Zealand de- 
scribing the facilities available for rehabilitating demobilised 
members of the armed forces and the rehabilitation results achieved 
so far. 


Up to January 1943, 6,735 service men and 32 women had been invalided 
home from overseas service and 8,422 men and 6 women had been demobilised 
after service in New Zealand only. Of the men returned from overseas, 1,231 
had not yet been discharged; 1,315 had returned to military service; and 2,474 
were either receiving trade training or had returned to their civilian occupations. 

All existing technical and correspondence school facilities are made available 
free of charge to returned service personnel, and other special facilities are planned 
and will be set in operation in the near future. The special facilities are to include: 
(a) free places in technical schools and scholarships for post-primary and univ- 
ersity education; (5) post-graduate scholarships of £250 per year for up to three 
years; (c) full tuition in medicine and dentistry, the men in training being paid 
sustenance at the same rates as trade trainees, plus cost of books, fees and so 
forth; (d) grants to cover the cost of books for approved non-university courses; 
and (e) various other special bursaries for service men and their children, books, 
instruments, fees, and materials. Students placed in post-graduate and medical 
and dentistry courses under these arrangements may be required to serve the 
New Zealand Government for a period of three years. 

The Auxiliary Workers’ Training Scheme is in process of conversion from 
a war workers’ training scheme to a rehabilitation trade training scheme. A 
number of returned men have gone through training for engineering, building, 
and footwear manufacturing trades and have been placed in employment. The 
trainees are to go through a maximum three-year course, starting at a minimum 
rate of £5 5s. a week and advancing gradually up to full award rates with bonus. 
Intensification of the training scheme for demobilised soldiers and its extension 
to other trades is being considered. Other ex-service men are being trained in 
trade schools and still others in private industry, under special contracts of em- 
ployment with a subsidy from the Government. A special training centre has 
been set up for Maori service men. 

The Rehabilitation Division, through its local officers, is responsible for 
placing former service men and women. Up to January 1943, it was directly 
responsible for placing 1,932 former service men and three former service women 


1 The Press, 21 Jan. 1943. 
imi and Technicians Registration Order, 1943, Statutory Regulations, Serial No. 
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in various kinds of employment. So far very little difficulty has been encountered 
in placing men back in their occupations or in other work. 

Loans to former service men for the purchase cf houses, tools, furniture, 
farms, and businesses totalled £227,808 up to the end of December 1942. The 
total number of applications authorised was 641. 

The war situation has delayed announcement of the farm settlement measures 
to be taken for the benefit of former service men, but the details of these measures 
are being worked out. 

The Rehabilitation Board has asked all local authorities to set up committees 
to compile the data necessary for putting into operation a national scheme of 
public works as one part of the rehabilitation plan. They are to include the fol- 
lowing particulars of the work to be done (which must be work of benefit to the 
national and local community): estimated approximate cost (labour, material 
made in New Zealand, material imported); estimated duration of work; labour 
absorptive capacity (number of former employees to be reinstated, additional 
skilled labour, additional unskilled labour, number of disabled service men who 
can be employed and proposed nature of employment); and finance (normal 
necessary work which local body could finance, extended programme for absorp- 
tion of labour for which subsidy would be required). In reply to criticism that 
“relief work’’ was not good enough for the post-war period, the Minister of 
Rehabilitation said that public works would not by any means be the only avenue 
of employment. ‘‘The Department will play a part, and a big part, in the prepara- 
tion and construction of farms as going concerns, in building homes, and in func- 
tioning, as a virile and versatile organisation, in the world of construction”, he 
said. A rehabilitation organisation was being planned and would “spring into 
action at the psychological moment”. The Rehabilitation Council and Board 
met periodically to review what was being done and, so far, he had been satisfied 
with the results. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE AUSTRALIAN MaNn-PowER REGULATIONS 


Additional powers were conferred on the Director-General of 
Man Power in Australia by amendments to the National Security 
(Man Power) Regulations dated 29 January 1943. The main 
purpose of the amendments is to strengthen controls over the 
available labour supply in order to secure the labour so urgently 
needed by war industry.? The amendments, together with proposals 
for further restrictions on less essential activity and for a com- 
pulsory call-up of women for the women’s auxiliary services, were 
declared by the Prime Minister to be essential to maintain the 
present flow of 10,000 men and women per month into war in- 
dustry and the armed services and to increase this flow to the re- 
quired 35,000 men and women per month. 


Exemptions from Service in the Defence Force. 


The Director-General now has the power to prohibit the appointment to or 
enlistment in the Defence Force or in any of the women’s auxiliary or nursin 
services of any person or class of persons, or to specify the conditions on which 
any person may enlist. Thus he may now control the voluntary enlistment of 
both men and women, in the same way as he was previously able to control the 
compulsory call-up of men under the Defence Act. It is therefore possible to 
retain in civil employment the persons who can render greater national service 
there than on military service. 


Compulsory Employment. 


The amendments also provide that the Director-General may direct any 
person resident in Australia to engage in employment under the direction and 





1 The Standard (Wellington), 3 Dec. 1942, 4 Feb. 1943; The Press (Christchurch), 26 Dec. 1942, 
12 and 29 Jan. 1943; New Zealand Herald, 15 Dec. 1942. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 74, for an account of earlier 
measures. 
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control of the employer specified in the direction or to perform work or services 
specified in the direction. Any direction may be restricted to a particular type 
of employment or services or it may be in general terms, and it may specify the 
date at which the person shall commence work. The direction may apply to a 
specified person or class of persons or to persons in a specified area. Previously, 
the power of direction did not extend to employed persons or to persons who, 
while not gainfully occupied, were not registered as unemployed. 

No person may be directed to take up employment or to perform services 
which would require him to live away from his usual place of residence unless the 
Director-General is satisfied that suitable living accommodation is available 
in or reasonably near the new place of work. The employer must employ a directed 
person and utilise his services in accordance with the direction given. He must 
pay him wages at the rate prescribed by any award, order or determination of a 
tribunal or by any agreement covering the worker’s classification, or at the rate 
ruling for that classification in the employer's establishment; and he must observe 
the prescribed terms and conditions of employment. He may not terminate 
or change a directed worker’s employment except by the terms of the direction 
or by written permission of the Director-General or his representative. If the 
worker is required to live away from home, he is entitled to receive from the 
employer reasonable transportation expenses to the new place of work (including, 
where the Director-General so directs in special circumstances, the costs of 
transporting his wife and family). If the worker was unemployed before bein 
directed to work of national importance, the period during which he perform 
such work may not be taken into account in determining what governmental 
assistance he should receive as an unemployed person. 

The only persons exempted from this regulation are the following: represent- 
atives of foreign Governments, including consuls and trade representatives and 
their staffs (provided they were normally resident elsewhere and in Australia 
temporarily on official duty); members of the defence forces on full-time war 
service; persons in internment camp; members of the military forces of Allied 
Powers; and full-time members of the women’s auxiliary and military nursing 
services. 


Engagement of Workers. 


Henceforward no employer may engage a worker without first demanding to 
see his identity card. The worker must produce his identity card on demand 
or his certificate of release from the Defence Force or his leave pass. If he does 
not do so, the employer is required, within 3 days of engaging the worker, to 
report the fact, together with the worker’s name and address, to a national 
service officer or other authorised representative of the Director-General. 


Appeals Machinery. 

The amendments also provide that where there is a statutory appeal tribunal 
(Commonwealth or State) constituted to hear appeals by persons employed by 
any authority set up under the law in regard to termination of employment or 
suspension for serious misconduct, the Director-General may declare that body 
competent to hear appeals on these grounds made under the Man Power Regula- 
tions. Thus a person in a protected undertaking whose employment is terminated 
or who is suspended for misconduct may appeal to the statutory appeal tribunal, 
and the question may be determined by the normal machinery laid down in the 
statute. This procedure would apply instead of the procedure established under 
the Man Power Regulations for appeal to a local appeal board. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 
SoutH AFRICA 


THe EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Union of South Africa has a system of free public employ- 
ment offices operating under the control of the Minister of Labour. 
Their organisation is described briefly below. 


_ The country is divided into seven regional areas. In the principal centre 
in each of these areas is stationed a divisional inspector of labour who conducts 


1 Statutory Rules, 1943, No. 23, 29 Jan. 1943. 
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a free employment office directly serving the area in which his office is located. 
In four other of the larger centres in the Union free public employment offices 
have also been established, operating as sub-offices of the divisional inspectorate 
of the area in which each is situated. The number of employment offices conduc- 
ted by the Department of Labour is thus eleven. 

In addition to these offices, every magistrate and full-time justice of the peace 
and/or Native commissioner who is stationed in a district not directly served 
by the offices of the Department of Labour conducts a free employment office 
on behalf of the Department of Labour. The number of these offices is 316. 

Further, a central clearing house has been established in the headquarters 
of the Department of Labour. This clearing house is particularly responsible 
for placement work for clerks, typists and semi-professional job applicants. It 
— co-ordinates, through its travelling inspection staff, the work of the district 
offices. 

In the principal centres of population and in several rural areas, public em- 
ployment offices dealing specifically with juvenile applicants for work have been 
established. The number of these offices is 27. Each one is advised by a juvenile 
affairs board, whose members, appointed by the Minister of Labour, include 
employers, workers, and representatives of social and educational organisations. 
Owing to war conditions, the activities of some of the juvenile affairs boards 
have been curtailed, and in some cases advisory committees, consisting of three 
members, have been appointed temvorarily to perform the work of the boards. 

Since the outbreak of war, special employment committees, representative 
of employers, workers, public bodies, and government departments, have been 
set up in the principal and larger centres of population in order to assist employ- 
ment offices in obtaining suitable civil employment for volunteers demobilised 
from military service. These committees also advise the employment offices 
generally in connection with the whole question of the reintegration of returned 
soldiers in civil life. 

The number of applications for employment, the vacancies notified, and the 
ee persons placed in employment by the employment offices are as 
ollows: 











Applicants for work Placements 
Month 
Adult Juvenile Aduit Juvenile 

1939 October 6,435 656 1,528 368 
1940 April 6,543 1,208 3,130 655 

September 4,311 620 1,991 518 
1941 April 3,554 772 1,597 654 

September 3,046 580 1,380 429 
1942 April 4,265 634 1,883 416 

September 5,528 476 2,336 339 























Free private employment agencies are conducted by most workers’ organisa- 
tions at the present time. These agencies are principally confined to the large 
industrial centres and carry on their placement work in close collaboration with 
the public employment offices conducted by the State.! 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The South African Unemployment Benefit Act of 1937, as 
amended, permits of the establishment of unemployment benefit 
funds for particular industries either on application from the em- 
ployers’ or workers’ organisations or on the initiative of the Minister 
of Labour. In December 1942 it was announced that a fund was 
to be established for the coal and gold mining industries in specified 
areas of the Union, and the regulations as amended in respect of 
this fund were published. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The regulations to be applied to the mining fund are generally similar to those 
applied in the other industries, with the exception of modifications concerning 
the payment of contributions and discharge cards. 

This is the seventh unemployment benefit fund to be established. The six 
others are those for the motor industry (national), furniture industry (national), 
gold mining (certain Transvaal areas), building (Transvaal and Cape), leather 
(national), and mechanical and electrical engineering (Transvaal). With the 
establishment of a fund for the mining industry generally, the fund for gold 
mining in certain Transvaal areas is discontinued.! 

Minor amendments were made in the regulations for the fund covering the 
building industry in December 1942. These amendments relate largely to con- 
tribution books and procedure for termination of employment.” 


CompuLsory LABOUR IN FRANCE 


Regulations for the administration of those provisions of the 
French Act of 4 September 1942 concerning the redistribution of 
labour*® which relate to the organisation of work and compulsory 
labour were laid down by a Decree of 25 November 1942, which 
deals in particular with the distribution of man-power and the 
allocation of workers to specific jobs. 


Distribution of Man-Power. 


The Decree provides that throughout the territory of metropolitan France 
the employment offices shall be responsible for the distribution of man-power 
under the authority of the labour inspectors (as the departmental directors of 
labour and employment), in accordance with instructions issued by the Secretary 
of State for Labour. The prefect of each department will decide, on the recom- 
mendations made by the labour inspector after consulting the representatives of 
the Secretariats of State responsible for economic matters, which undertakings 
are to have their man-power requirements satisfied, with due regard to the 
decisions taken by the Government to facilitate the carrying out of the work 
regarded as being of urgent national importance and to the provisions of the Act 
of 17 December 1941 concerning the organisation of production.‘ 

In meeting these requirements recourse will be had to the system of labour 
requisitioning introduced by the Act of 4 September 1942 only if the necessary 
labour is not forthcoming by other means. 

Requisitioning orders may be applied to individuals, to teams of workers, or 
to the whole working force of an undertaking. 


Allocation of Workers. 


Any French national living in France whose physical fitness has been attested 
by a medical certificate and who is over 18 and under 50 years of age in the case 
of men and over 21 and under 35, and unmarried, in the case of women, may be 
requisitioned for specified work in metropolitan France. 

Workers will not be medically examined except where there is some doubt 
as to their physical fitness, or at their own request. 

The following classes of workers will be requisitioned in the order given: 


(a) Unemployed persons; 

(6) Persons who have no job or who are not employed full time, registered 
under the Decree of 19 September 19425; 

(c) Persons employed in undertakings required to restrict or suspend their 
activity in consequence of the Act of 17 December 1941 concerning the organisa- 
tion of production; 

(d) Persons employed in an undertaking or part of an undertaking working 
less than 48 hours a week; 





1 Union of South Africa Government Gazette, Vol. CX XX, No. 3131, 24 Dec. 1942; Government 
Notices, Nos. 2646, 2647, 2648 and 2649. 

2 Union of South Africa Government Gasetie, Vol. CX XX, No. 3127, 18 Dec. 1942; Government 
Notice 2592, of 18 Dec. 1942. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 78. 

4 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June ere 666-668. 

5 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 504. 
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(e) Persons whose normal time-table of work is less than 48 hours a week 
irrespective of the hours worked by the undertaking as a whole; 
(f) Persons engaged in non-essential work. 


Where workers have to be allocated to jobs which are not within daily travel- 
ling distance of their home, the following order of priority must be observed: 
unmarried persons; men married for more than two years without children; men 
married for less than two years without children; married men with children. 

Within each of these classes the worker’s age and, where appropriate, the 
number of his dependent children, must also be taken into account. 

Allocation to a specified place of work is decided upon by the prefect in ac- 
cordance with rules laid down by the Decree. The prefect also has power to cancel 
the allocation at any time. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


Every worker allocated to employment as described above is covered in his 
new job by the appropriate labour and social legislation. Except in case of force 
majeure, such workers are entitled to reinstatement in their former jobs in accord- 
ance with the conditions laid down by the Decree of 21 April 1939, as amended, 
concerning the reinstatement in employment of demobilised men.! 

The worker’s length of service in his previous employment is taken into 
account for the purposes of his right to a paid holiday in the new job. Where there 
is no equalisation fund for the industry, the last employer must pay the new 
employer a sum corresponding to the wages for the number of days of annual 
leave to which the worker was entitled. 

The travelling expenses. of persons transferred from their home district are 
payable by the new employer, who also pays the cost of removing the worker's 
personal effects and the cost of maintenance during the journey, in accordance 
with a scale of charges fixed by order. 

Workers allocated to a new job are entitled from the date of allocation to 
the normal conditions of employment applicable to the job. Married workers and 
those with dependants may claim a family allowance from the undertaking at a 
rate proportionate to their responsibilities, to be determined by order. 

The application of the Decree to public services operating under a national 
or regional concession will be regulated by departmental instructions.” 


WARTIME REGULATION OF PLACING IN ITALY 


In order to ensure a fair distribution of labour between the 
various branches of production of national importance, the Italian 
Government promulgated a new Act, No. 1286, on 2 October 1942 
to regulate placing in wartime. This Act, which is summarised 
below, came into force on 2 December 1942. 


Allocation of Unemployed Labour. 


The Act provides that the employment offices may decide to what undertakin 
and occupation an unemployed worker registered in their books shall be mere 
This provision applies to all workers except seamen, even to those belonging to 
an occupationa! category in which vacancies may be filled by nomination. 

The employment office is responsible for ensuring that the worker is placed 
immediately. A worker who refuses to obey the placement direction without 
reasonable excuse is removed from the unemployed list at all the employment 
offices with which he is registered; he may, however, appeal against such removal 
to the presidential committee of the provincial council of corporations. 


Registration of Unemployed Persons. 

Agricultural workers may register only at the special employment offices 
for their occupation. Exceptions may be allowed only on behalf of workers in 
special circumstances and in order to meet the needs of production, by decision 
of the Ministry of Corporations or, in urgent cases, by the mayor and the trade 
associations concerned. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 749. 
2 Journal officiel, 1 Dec. 1942, p. 3987. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


All other workers may register with more than one office, but must be included 
in the unemployment statistics only of the office at which they first registered, 
which is also responsible for issuing the certificate of unemployment and for 
transmitting the worker's particulars to the other offices for entry on his index 
card. In the case of workers belonging to occupational categories in which recruit- 
ment by nomination is not permitted, the worker’s employment book is held 
by the employment office while he is unemployed; in the case of workers registered 
at an employment office for occupations in which recruitment is by nomination, 
the worker keeps his own employment book, but he may not register for an occupa- 
tion in which vacancies are not filled by nomination. 

A worker who is removed from the unemployed list must deposit his employ- 
mar ot book with the employment office until the expiry of the disqualification 
period. 


Co-ordination with Unemployment Insurance. 


In order to be eligible for unemployment benefit, the worker must submit 
his application, supported by the documents prescribed by section 4 of the Regula- 
tions approved by Royal Decree No. 2270 of 7 December 1924 and by a certificate 
from the employment office with which he is registered. Benefit is payable from 
the date of registration. If a worker is removed from the unemployed register, 
his benefit is suspended for the period during which he is disqualified for re- 
registration. 

The employment office by which disqualification is decided is responsible for 
informing the other employment offices, the provincial headquarters of the 
National Fascist Social Welfare Institution, and its local branch for the supervi- 
sion of unemployment and of benefit payments, and the local authority which issued 
the employment book. The employment office is similarly responsible for notify- 
ing the worker’s resumption of employment. 


Instructions for the A pplication of the Act. 


To facilitate the application of some of the provisions concerning placing, 
the General Directorate of Employment and Social Insurance has laid down a 
number of rules for the guidance of the offices concerned. 

These rules state, among other things, that an employer is not bound toaccept 
the workers allocated to his undertaking, unless the labour is actually needed 
in the interest of production. If application is made for a nominated worker, 
the employment office must send the employer the worker concerned. A worker 
may not be allocated to an otcupation of a higher grade than that for which he 
is registered. But since the purpose of the Act is to ensure that labour shall be 
used as and where necessary, the employment office may allocate any worker 
to a lower-grade job, and for the same reason women should be substituted for 
men wherever they are capable of performing the work. 

To facilitate supervision, and the imposition of penalties where necessary, 
— must give the employment office a receipt for the labour allocated 
to them. 

Sickness insurance fund doctors should give certificates of unfitness only 
after thorough examination of the patient and after satisfying themselves that 
the worker is genuinely unable, for physical reasons, to perform work in the 
undertaking to which he has been allocated. 

In order to facilitate the administration of the provision concerning agricul- 
— — the employment books issued to such workers must be specially 
marked.? 


BILATERAL AGREEMENTS CONCERNING THE TEMPORARY MIGRATION 
OF BAHAMAN AND JAMAICAN WORKERS TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Government of the Bahama Islands signed an agreement 
with the United States Department of Agriculture on 16 March 
1943 at Nassau for the importation of workers from the Islands 
into the United States for agricultural employment in Florida and 





1 Gassetta Ufficiale, 17 Nov. 1942, pp. 4630-4631. 
* Il Sole, 22 Dec. 1942. 
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the adjoining States. This will relieve the farm labour shortage 
caused by the enrolment of men in the armed services, the move- 
ment of farm workers into industry, and the drive for increased 
agricultural production for wartime purposes. 

A similar agreement has recently been signed between the 
Government of Jamaica and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, providing for the importation into the United States 
of up to 10,000 Jamaican agricultural workers in order to relieve 
farm labour shortages in certain critical areas. It will be recalled 
in this connection that a programme for the employment of agri- 
cultural workers from Mexico in California, Arizona and other 
south-western States has been in progress since August 1942 under 
an agreement between the Governments of Mexico and the United 


States. 


As many as 5,000 Bahaman workers over 18 years of age may be brought to 
Florida and other States this year, and recruiting in the Islands has already 
begun under the agreement. The Jamaicans imported will be available for work 
in the western, middle-western and eastern regions of the United States and will 
be housed in farm labour supply centres. When their work contracts expire they 
will be returned to Jamaica. 

Both agreements are similar to that signed by the Mexican Government and 
provide for the protection and fair treatment of the Bahaman and Jamaican workers. 
The conditions pertaining to their transportation and employment are the same as 
the provisions which apply to other seasonal farm workers transported by the 
United States Government.? 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


ADMINISTRATION OF WaGE CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Accounts have previously been given in these pages of the 
rulings of the United States National War Labor Board in applica- 
tion of the policy of wage stabilisation.* The decentralisation of 
the work of the Board by the establishment of regional war labour 
boards and the appointment of regional wage stabilisation directors 
is described below, followed by a summary of recent decisions of 
the Board indicating an increasing rigidity in its rulings. 


Tue ReGIonaL War LaBor Boarps 


The National War Labor Board announced on 21 January 
1943 a broad plan of decentralisation whereby its wage and salary 
control powers were delegated to twelve regional war labour boards 
(taking the place of the ten regional advisory councils) and twelve 
regional wage stabilisation directors. Each of the regional boards 
is set up on the same tripartite system of public, employer, and 
labour representation as the National Board. In addition, there 
are permanent tripartite panels in all the major cities of the United 
me to handle disputes and make recommendations to the regional 

oards. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 469. 
2 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Press Release, 20 Mar. 1943; Victory Bulletin, 


Vol. IV, No. 15, 14 Apr. 1943. 
+ Cf. for example, J nternational Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 512. 
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The regional wage stabilisation directors, who are appointed by the National 
Board, have authority to rule on certain types of voluntary wage and salary 
adjustment cases, including those involving companies with not more than 100 
employees, but they do not deal with disputes. For these, there is a simple three- 
step procedure under the arrangements worked out by the United States Con- 
ciliation Service and the National Board: (1) mediation efforts by the United 
States Conciliation Service; (2) a hearing before a regional board panel, with 
recommendations to the regional board; (3) a decision by the regional board. 
Any party has the right, within ten days after the issue of an order by a regional 
board, to petition the National Board for a review of the case. 

Under this procedure the National Board acts as a supreme court for labour 
disputes, reserving the right to review regional board decisions on its own motion 
or by granting an appeal petition filed by one of the parties to a case. Its functions 
are therefore as follows: 


(1) To exercise ultimate reviewing authority and a general superintendence 
over the regional machinery; 

(2) To hear appeals from the regional boards in cases where petitions for 
review are granted; 

(3) Totake jurisdiction of cases of general importance whenever it may seem 
in the public interest to do so; 

(4) Toissue general policy orders; 

(5) To support the regional boards in maintaining the national no-strike 
agreement and in obtaining compliance with their orders.* 


To speed its work the National Board now allows the regional boards to 
eliminate complicated statistical wage analyses by accepting the essential in- 
formation provided in the application forms which accompany requests for wage 
increases. This may be done in three types of cases: requests for adjustments 
to correct wage inequalities of individuals and small groups where the employer 
has not more than 200 employees, the proposed adjustment affects not more 
than 10 employees or 10 per cent. of total employees, and the increase does not 
exceed 5 cents per hour; to eliminate substandards of living; and to eliminate 
inter-plant inequalities within the community or market area. The regional 
boards may determine what constitutes a “substandard of living’’, but adjust- 
ments of wage rates up to 50 cents per hour or salaries up to $20 per week are 
permissible until such determination is made. The regional boards may also 
determine the community or market area to be used for purposes of comparison 
in cases of wage inequalities.* 


DECISIONS OF THE NATIONAL War LaBor Boarp 


In its effort to stabilise wage rates, and also because by now a 
considerable body of decisions is in existence, the National War 
Labor Board exhibits increasing rigidity in its wage rulings. At 
the same time pressure against the ‘‘wage ceiling” is intense, on 
the part of labour because the cost of living has outrun the per- 
missible 15 per cent. wage increase over the level obtaining on 1 
January 1941, which is given under the current stabilisation formula, 
and on the part of management because of the necessity of keeping 
working forces intact against the attraction of high wages in war 
industries. There are, therefore, signs of a break in the Board’s 
policy, at least as its public members interpret its mandate. 


In the New York Herald Tribune case the Board charged merit increases in 
wages against the 15 per cent. increase allowable because of the rise in the cost 
of living. Thus, 48 per cent. of the newspaper's editorial employees had been 
given increases which were more than 15 per cent. above their base period pay; 
the Board therefore awarded the 15 per cent. increase only to the 52 per cent. 
of the employees who had received no merit increases. The case was important 
on two counts: in the first place the Board announced the policy of accepting an 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 4, 25 he 1943, pp. 73 et seg. 
2 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 11, 15 Mar. 1943, pp. 24 


-248. 
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arbitrator’s wage award on its merits, thus limiting its own review function to 
the question whether the award is compatible with the wage stabilisation pro- 
gramme; secondly, although wage increases resulting from increased respon- 
sibility or promotion will not ordinarily be charged against the 15 per cent. cost- 
of-living allowance, the Board will not treat all such increases identically.’ In the 
Five St. Louis Refractories case the Board laid down the rule that it would not 
grant wage increases to eliminate wage differentials unless they are “‘inequali- 
ties’; therefore it is necessary to show that they constitute a discrimination 
against or manifest injustice to the workers affected.? The question of what con- 
stitutes ‘‘substandard” wages has also been clarified to some extent. In the 
Leviton Manufacturing Co. case it was held that starting rates of 30 cents per 
hour for women and 39 cents for men were insufficient to maintain normal 
living standards in New York City and must therefore be raised to 50 cents and 
60 cents per hour.* This definition of substandard wages thus set a “floor” 
for wage rates in New York City which is at least 10 cents per hour higher than 
the rates required under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In the West Coast Airframe Co. case there occurred the first break in the 
solid voting front of the Board’s public members. The majority decision rejected 
the recommendations of the Board’s investigator for a general wage increase, but 
allowed some minor upward revisions. The grounds for the decision were that 
current rates compared favourably with rates in general manufacturing and air- 
craft parts industries in the area, rates had risen more than 15 per cent. since 
1 January 1941, and although there were wage differentials favouring shipyard 
workers there was no justification for raising rates in one industry to the level of 
those in another. The minority held that the decision amounted to a general 
wage freeze and not stabilisation; that it deprived the workers of their past and 
present collective bargaining rights; and that the 15 per cent. rule should not be 
applied to the aircraft industry, where employment had increased threefold and 
production techniques had changed radically in the past two years. Public mem- 
ber W. B. Morse specifically claimed for the minority that had it not been for 
Government intervention the unions would have been able voluntarily to 
negotiate wage increases prior to the Economic Stabilization Order; that denial 
of a general wage increase would weaken the union’s position in the plants, many 
of which had adopted anti-union policies, and that the employers had offered 
larger wage increases than the unions got by the Board’s decision; that the job 
evaluation plan adopted had been unilaterally developed by the management, 
thus depriving the unions of their collective bargaining rights; that the wage 
rates used for comparison were unduly weighted with the rates of non-union 
companies; and that since the Board had consulted with the Director of Economic 
Stabilization prior to handing down its decision, it had lost its judicial effective- 
ness. 


Payment for Sunday Work and Overtime. 


Where wage losses have been incurred by employees as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s Premium Pay Order, which bans double-time payments for Sunday work 
as such, the Board may allow compensation by means of wage increases which 
would not ctherwise be authorised. This is not a blanket permissive arrangement, 
but in several cases wage rates have been increased where it could be shown that 
the premium pay for Sunday work had been an integral part of the employees’ 
weekly wages.’ The Board justified its actions on the grounds that it is not the 
purpose of the Premium Pay Order to effect a reduction in the total earnings of 
employees. These cases further illustrate the shift in the Board’s emphasis to 
stabilisation of weekly earnings rather than of wage rates. 

To delimit its jurisdiction with respect to overtime payments which are 
required under the compulsory 48-hour week in certain sections of the country, 
the National Board has declared that its approval will not be necessary in three 
sets of circumstances, namely, when the overtime payment is made under the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act or any similar Federal, State or 
municipal law, or according to the provisions of any collective bargaining agree- 
ment, or if it is the past practice of the employer. Therefore employees who are 


: Rey ond, Cd Reporter, Vol, 6, No. 11, 15 Mar. 1943, pp. 245-246. 
id., p. bs 

* Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 12, No. 4, 22 Mar. 1943, pp. 102-104. 

4 Idem, Vol. 12, No. 2, 8 Mar. 1943, pp. 33-34, 41-45. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943 

* Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 9, 1 Mar. 1943, pp. 197-198; 
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o. 11, 15 Mar. 1943, p. 245. 
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exempt under the Fair Labor Standards Act as being executive, administrative, 
professional or any other type of exempt employee may receive only straight- 
time pay proportional to the additional hours actually worked. The reason for 
the Board’s decision is that any payment of premium overtime rates where they 
have not been paid before would constitute an increase in wages which is not 
permissible without the Board’s approval.’ 


ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES TO THE Ristnc Cost oF LIVING IN 
SWITZERLAND 


With a view to adjusting wages to the steep and steady rise 
in the cost of living in Switzerland, long and difficult negotiations 
have been conducted between employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions. These negotiations have been greatly influenced by the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Wages specially 
set up by the Department of Public Economy. Below is given a 
brief summary of the results of this Committee’s work, followed by 
an account of the practical measures taken in Switzerland to adjust 
wages to the rising cost of living. 


The question of the adjustment of wages to the increasing cost of living has 
been a matter of concern to the Swiss authorities since the beginning of hostili- 
ties. As early as 1940, the Committee for Economic Research and the Com- 
mittee on Prices, two advisory bodies attached to the Department of Public 
Economy, submitted a joint memorandum on measures to avoid inflation in 
Switzerland, setting forth the principles on which the Committees considered 
that the Federal Council should base its policy in the fields of economics, finance, 
currency, taxation, prices and wages. At the end of August 1941 these Commit- 
tees submitted a second joint report on “The Cost of Living and Wage Policy’’.* 

In October 1941, in view of the increasing gravity of the problem of adjusting 
wages to the rising cost of living, the Department of Public Economy decided 
to set up an Advisory Committee on Wages. This Committee, which consists 
mainly of persons serving on the other two Committees already mentioned, 
includes professors, representatives of the public authorities concerned, such as 
the National Bank and the Federal Office of Industry, Arts, Handicrafts and 
Labour, and representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations. From 
January to March 1942 it submitted three reports dealing with wage adjustments 
in the building industry.* A later report was entitled ‘‘Enquiry into the Normal 
Rate of Cost-of-Living Allowances’’, and the last available report gave the 
Committee’s “Opinion on the Bratschi Proposal Submitted to the Emergency 
Committee of the National Council on 18 August 1942’’.5 


Recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Wages. 


The Committee points out that the factors which have caused prices to rise 
on the Swiss market are partly connected with the goods themselves and partly 
monetary. So far as the goods themselves are concerned, the rise in prices is 
due to the increase in the price of imported products and in the production costs 
of home-produced goods. These objective and unavoidable factors, however, 
are not in themselves sufficient to explain the extent of the increase in the cost of 
living. There has undoubtedly been an inflationary tendency, due among other 
things to the fact that the Confederation has been unable to meet the high cost 
of its national defence measures without increasing the amount of currency in 
circulation. 

The importance of this distinction lies in the fact that that part of the rise 
in prices which is due to the scarcity of goods and the increase in costs of produc- 
tion cannot be made good by an increase in money incomes, and in particular 
in money wages, but must be borne by all classes of the population, although 





1 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 11, 15 Mar. 1943, pp. 248-249. 

2 La vie économique, No. 9, Sept. 1941, p. 200. 

* Schweizerische Arbeitgeber-Zeitung, No. 20, 15 May 1942, p. 293. 
4 La vie économique, No. 7, July 1942, B- 220. 

§ Die Volkswirtschaft, No. 9, Sept. 1942, p. 290. 
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in different proportions. The rise in prices due to monetary factors, on the other 
hand, must be made good since it indicates a redistribution of real income to the 
disadvantage of the wage earner. In the latter case, too, the compensation will 
not be equally distributed; those who are at or near the subsistence level n 
relief more than the more prosperous classes, but some relief should be afforded 
even to the better-off in order to prevent too great a fall in their standard of 
living. 

It is obvious that a general rise in wages, such as the Committee suggests, 
might in turn lead to a subsequent further rise in prices. But apart from the 
fact that this is not inevitable, the Committee considersthat the reasons in fav- 
our of compensating wage earners and pensioners for the losses due to the in- 
flationary rise in prices are so pressing that all other considerations are second- 
ary. The Committee emphasises that everything possible should be done to 
prevent or restrict the undesirable effects of an increase in wages on the general 
price level and suggests various ways in which this can be done. 

It is estimated that, roughly speaking, the total rise in prices is due in equal 
parts to objective factors er to inflation. The calculation is based on the assump- 
tion that the consumption of workers’ families, as shown in the family budget 
enquiry of 1937-1938, has varied in the same way as total national consumption 
during the war period. Variations in the consumption of each product are cal- 
culated on the basis of the ration allowance in the case of rationed goods and of 
actual consumption in the case of others. By applying to each of these revised 
quantities price indexes based, for instance, on August 1939, a cost-of-living index 
(or rather an index of expenditure) is cbtained which takes into account the vari- 
ations in consumption during the intervening period. This method of calcula- 
tion is applied to each income class, and shows what the percentage increase 
in expenditure would have been in each class if its consumption had followed the 
variations of national consumption since 1937-1938, in other words, how high 
above the 1939 level wages should be for each income class to bear an equal share 
of the sacrifices imposed on the nation by wartime conditions. The latest figures 
available (September 1942) are as follows: 














Income class in 1937-38 Cost-of-living Percentage in- Column (b) as 

enquiry bonus as percent- | crease in official | percentage of col- 

(a) age of wages! {cost-of-living index! umn (c) 
(0) (c) 
Francs 

Up to 3,000 29.4 42.4 69.3 
3,000 — 4,000 24.4 42.4 57.5 
4,000 — 5,000 21.2 42.4 50.0 
5,000 — 6,000 19.8 42.4 46.7 
6,000 and over 17.8 42.4 42.0 
Average 20.4 42.4 48.1 




















1 Taking August 1939 as base. 


According to this table, the incidence of the shortage of goods on the Swiss 
market would fall equally on the various classes of the population if an average 
of 69 per cent. of the official increase in the cost of living were made good in the 
case of families which had an income below 3,000 francs in 1937-1938 and an 
average of 42 per cent. in the case of those which had an income above 6,000 francs. 

The Committee points out that these are averages only and that in practice 
various other factors will have to be taken into account. The averages should 
not be applied uniformly to all branches of industry and all undertakings; in 
particular, undertakings which in consequence of their unsatisfactory financial 
position are unable to pay cost-of-living bonuses present a difficult practical 
= Generous allowance must also be made for the worker's family respon- 
sibilities. 


Enquiries into Wage Increases in Particular Industries. 


In order to determine the extent to which the standards it had formulated 
had been applied in practice, the Advisory Committee on Wages undertook an 
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enquiry at the end ot 1941 into the adjustments made in wages and salaries since 
the beginning of the war. 

The position in some of the more important industries as revealed by the 
Committee’s enquiry is as follows: 


Metal and engineering industries. Wages in these industries are regulated 
on the basis of an agreement of 19 July 1937, extended until 19 July 1944. In the 
second half of 1941 adjustments in the wages of workers varied in relation to the 
rise in the cost of living between 16 and 24 per cent. for men and 13 and 19 per 
cent. for women. These figures may be set beside a rise in the cost of living of 
30 per cent. in September and 34 per cent. in December 1941. The adjustment 
was made partly through an equalisation fund for family allowances founded 
in April 1941, which grants an allowance of 8 francs a month for each child after 
the third, the employers being asked to pay an allowance of 5 francs a month 
for the first two children. The rise in the cost of living has also been partly made 
good by the assistance given to the Workers’ Allotment Gardens Movement. 


Watchmaking. The cost-of-living bonuses in the watchmaking industry vary 
according to the worker’s family responsibilities. In November 1941 these 
bonuses averaged 17 per cent. for skilled and semi-skilled workers, 23 per cent. 
for unskilled workers, and 24 per cent. for women. Since 1941 there has also been 
a family allowance fund, which grants an allowance of 8 francs a month for each 
child under 18 years to salaried employees and workers alike. 


Building and public works. Wages in this industry are based on a national 
collective agreement of 18 May 1938, which provided that negotiations with a 
view to wage increases might be opened as soon as the official cost-of-living 
index rose more than 8 per cent. above the index for September 1936. This level 
was reached at the beginning of 1940. During 1940 and 1941 and at the begin- 
ning of 1942 various adjustments were made, resulting in a total increase of 27 
centimes an hour by the end of March 1942, which corresponds to an increase 
of 20 per cent. on an average hourly wage of 1.34 francs paid in September 1939. 
This increase is roughly in accordance with the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee, since it represents 50 per cent. of the rise in the cost of living. It 
does not, however, conform to the Committee’s recommendation that the adjust- 
ment should be at a higher rate for the lower wage groups than for the higher, 
or to another of the Committee’s recommendations to the effect that the adjust- 
ment should vary according to the locality (town or country) where the worker 
lives, and to his family responsibilities. In this connection the Committee recom- 
mends that the possibility should be investigated of setting up a family allow- 
ance equalisation fund in the building industry similar to those in the engineering, 
brewing, watchmaking, and printing industries. 


eet? and cabinet-making. In German-speaking Switzerland, the only 
area where a general collective agreement for this industry is in force, wage 
adjustments at the end of September 1941 averaged 12.5 per cent. Except in a 
few cases, no allowance is made for family responsibilities. 


Printing. In this industry the wage adjustments made by the end of 1941 
amounted to only 8 per cent., but it should be remembered that compositors are 
a comparatively well-paid class of workers. In January 1942 the increase rose to 
an average of 13 per cent., the rate varying from 10 per cent. for unmarried men 
to 20 per cent. for married men with four children. 


Cotton, wool and hosiery industry. At the end of December 1941 wage adjust- 
ments of 15 to 16 per cent. had been made in the cotton industry, 13 to 15 per 
cent. in the wool industry, and 12 to 14 per cent. in the hosiery industry. Gener- 
ally speaking, semi-skilled workers and women received the higher rate and skilled 
workers the lower. 


Commercial employees. An enquiry carried out by the Swiss Commercial 
Association shows that between January 1940 and October 1941 about 65 per 
cent. of the commercial employees covered had received lump sum payments 


1 La vie économique, No. 5, May 1942, pp. 110-136; No. 6, oy 1942, pp. 172-187; No. 7, Jul 
1942, pp. 227-241; No. 8, Aug. 1942, pp. 268-276; No. 10, Oct. 1942, pp. 338-352; No. 12, Nov. 1942, 
pp. 372-380; and Die Volkswirtschaft. No. 9, Sept. 1942, pp. 292-311; No. 12, Dec. 1942, pp. 410- 
B50. The Committee conducted another enquiry at the end of 1942, the results of which are not 
yet available. 
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of at least 200 francs or regular bonuses of at least 10 francs a month. About 
25 per cent. of the employees had not received any cost-of-living bonus. Condi- 
tions varied considerably from one branch to anozher; importing firms, for in- 
stance, were in many cases unable to afford to pay cost-of-living bonuses. At the 
end of November 1941, cost-of-living bonuses averaged between 7 and 10 per cent. 
in the big banks, the bonus being higher on the lowest salaries, while no bonus 
was payable on the higher ones. The bonus was increased from January 1942. 
In the big stores the adjustment was 16 per cent. for men and 18.5 per cent. for 
women, 

The results of this enquiry show that, generally speaking the adjustment of 
wages to the increase in the cost of living has been carried out on the lines of the 
Advisory Committee’s recommendations. The adjustment, which averages 
half the rise in the cost of living, is usually made in the form of a cost-of-living 
bonus, which may take the shape of a lump sum or of a regular allowance, either 
at a flat rate or proportionate to wages. In the majority of cases the bonus is 
graduated according to the worker’s civil condition, age, sex, wage level, and family 
responsibilities. In a few cases account is also taken of variations in the cost of 
living in different parts of the country or as between town and country. 


Attitude of Workers’ Organisations. 

The workers’ organisations have persistently drawn attention to the many 
cases in which less than 50 per cent. of the rise in the cost of living has been 
made good. They have also submitted arguments to the Federal Council in 
favour of a wage adjustment in excess of 50 per cent.! The lower income groups 
spend more of their income on food and have suffered more than other classes from 
the rise in prices, since rents in particular have remained stable. It has also 
been pointed out that in industries which already had a system of family allow- 
ances these allowances have often been substituted for cost-of-living bonuses. 
Lastly, even in those industries in which compensation for the increased cost of 
living has amounted to 50 per cent. there has always been a time-lag in the 
adjustment owing to the rapidity of the rise in the cost-of-living index and the 
difficulties attendant on the negotiations between employers’ and workers’ 


organisations. 

It is, however, generally recognised in Switzerland that the intervention of 
an impartial body like the Advisory Committee on Wages has gone a long way 
towards preventing disputes between employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
and has consequently enabled the sacrifices inevitable under present conditions 
to be spread more evenly over the population. 


New Hours oF WorkK REGULATIONS IN BELGIUM 


Under an Order of the German military command for Belgium 
and Northern France, dated 9 October 1942 and applicable to 
Belgium, the head of the military administration was empowered 
to issue the necessary regulations for the application of a minimum 
8-hour day and 48-hour week.? In pursuance of these provisions 
an Order of 30 October 1942 laid down detailed hours of work 
regulations, which repeal the Act of 14 June 1921 concerning the 
8-hour day and the 48-hour week and all regulations issued there- 
under and also the Royal Order of 30 March 1936 reducing hours 
of work in the diamond industry. 

The Order, which is summarised below, consists of four parts, 
dealing respectively with the scope of the regulations, hours of 
work in general, the protection of women workers, and adminis- 
trative provisions. 


Scope. 


The regulations apply to all workers and salaried employees over 18 years of 
age employed in all kinds of undertakings and services, even if they are not 


1 Revue syndicale suisse, Mar. 1941, No. 3, p. 65; Die Arbeit, No. 7, July 1942, and No. 9, Sept. 


1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 372. 
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carried on for profit, except undertakings in agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, 
apiculture, forestry, hunting, and stock breeding, and ancillary industrial or 
handicraft undertakings in agriculture and forestry working only to satisfy their 
own requirements. Fisheries, shipping, and aviation are also excluded, including 
their establishments ashore. 

The following persons are excluded from the regulations: responsible directors 
and legal representatives of undertakings; other employees in managerial posts 
in charge of not less than 20 employees or workers or drawing an annual salary 
of more than 60,000 francs; and the specialised staff of pharmacies. 


Hours of Work. 


Hours of work are defined as comprising the time between the beginning and 
end of the working day, exclusive of breaks. This definition also covers the time 
during which a home worker works on his own premises or elsewhere outside the 
employing undertaking. 

Normal hours of work on working days must be not less than 8. 

The Order provides that in specified circumstances daily hours of work may 
be spread unevenly over a period longer than a week and that time lost for various 
reasons may be made up. Daily hours of work may not, however, exceed 11, 
except where authorised by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 

The hours of work permitted in any undertaking or branch of an undertaking 
may be extended by two hours daily, subject to a general limit of 11 hours, for 
preparatory and supplementary work. 

Extensions of hours of work may also be authorised by the General Con- 
troller of Labour and by the head of the undertaking. The General Controller 
may extend normal hours of work up to 11 in the day, or even beyond, where 
the work regularly includes considerable periods of mere attendance. The head 
of the undertaking may order two extra hours to be worked each day on 30 days 
in the year, subject to the daily limit of 11 hours; he may also prescribe other 
extensions of hours in case of emergency. The formalities to be observed by 
heads of undertakings in resorting to these exceptions are laid down in the Order. 

Generally speaking, hours of work may not exceed 11 in the day even where 
several extensions are authorised for different reasons. 


Dangerous and Continuous Processes. 


Hours of work are limited to 8 in the day for workers or employees engaged 
in dangerous operations. Exceptions to this rule are allowed in specified cases 
and subject to prescribed procedure. 

For the purpose of changing shifts in continuous processes, male workers may 
be required to work for a continuous period not exceeding 18 hours, including 
rest breaks, once in every three weeks, provided, however, that they are allowed 
two periods of 24 hours’ continuous rest during the three-week period. Excep- 
—_ to this system may be authorised by the Ministry of Labour and Social 

elfare. 


Daily Rest and Breaks. 


Workers and salaried employees must be granted an unbroken rest period of 
at least 11 hours at the end of their daily aus. This period may be reduced to 
10 hours in cafés and bars, restaurants and other establishments in the hotel 
industry, and in transport undertakings. The Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare may authorise other exceptions where urgently necessary. 

One half-hour or two 15-minute breaks, during which no work may be done 
in the undertaking, must be granted to male workers and employees in every 
work spell of not less than 6% hours. A special room or place must be provided 
for the use of workers during breaks. This provision does not apply to workers 
and employees working in shifts on continuous processes, who must, however, 
be allowed short rest periods of suitable length. 


Exceptions to Meet Special Circumstances. 


The foregoing provisions concerning hours of work, the daily rest, and breaks, 
may be suspended in case of emergency work which has to be carried out owing 
to exceptional circumstances beyond the employer's control and which cannot 
be dealt with by any other means, in particular where raw materials or foods of 
a perishable nature are involved or where the results of the work would otherwise 
be endangered. 
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Similar exceptions are allowed in respect of small groups of employees and 
workers required on certain days to perform work necessary to safeguard the 
result of the work or to avoid serious economic loss, where the head of the under- 
taking is unable to make other arrangements. 


Payment for Overtime. 


Overtime authorised by the General Controller of Labour or the head of the 
undertaking as described above, or worked in case of emergency, must be paid 
for at an overtime rate of time and a quarter. 

In seasonal industries, in which normal hours have to be exceeded during the 
rush periods at certain times of the year, overtime rates are not payable if com- 
pensation for the extra hours worked is given in the form of a reduction of hours 
at other times of the year. 


Public Undertakings and Services. 


In the public undertakings and services operated by the State, the provinces, 
and the communes, and in other public institutions and services which are placed 
on the same footing by the express orders of the head of the military administra- 
tion, hours of work will be fixed by the higher authorities of the undertakings and 
services themselves. 


Special Provisions for Women. 


Prohibited work. The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare may prohibit 
the employment of women in certain classes of undertakings and in work pee 
danger to their health or morals, or may prescribe special regulations for suc 
work. : 


Limitation of hours of work. Expectant and nursing mothers may be exempted, 
at their own request, from all work in excess of the normal hours authorised as 
described above. 

No woman may be employed on preparatory and supplementary work for 
more than one hour beyond the normal working day permitted in the undertaking. 

Women may not work more than 10 hours in the day in all, or 8 hours on the 
day preceding a Sunday or holiday, except in certain classes of undertakings 
such as transport undertakings, the hotel and entertainment industries, and 


pharmacies. 


Breaks and rest periods. No woman may be employed for more than 5 con- 
secutive hours without a break, so that one or more fixed breaks of suitable length 
must be allowed to women workers in every spell of more than 5 hours. The 
length of these breaks must be not less than 20 minutes in every spell of 5to6 % 
hours, 30 minutes in every spell of 644 to 9 hours, and an hour in every spell of 
9 to 10 hours. These rules may be modified if daily hours are extended beyond 
8 in order to permit of an earlier finish on the day preceding a Sunday or holiday. 

An interruption of work of less than 15 minutes may not be regarded as a break. 

During breaks women workers may not be permitted to work in the undertak- 
ing. Suitable accommodation must be provided for them; they may not stay in 
the workrooms unless work is completely stopped. 

No woman may be employed at night during the period from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m., 
or after 5 p.m. on the day preceding a Sunday or holiday. Where work is organised 
in shifts, women may be employed up to 11 p.m., and under certain conditions 
the morning shift may begin at 5 a.m. These provisions are not applicable to 
undertakings in which exceptions to the maximum limits of hours have been 


authorised. 


Exceptions. The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare may authorise 
exceptions to the provisions concerning maximum hours of work, night work, 
and the reduction of hours on the day preceding a Sunday or holiday, for tech- 
nical reasons connected with the work or on general economic grounds. Further- 
more, exceptions are provided in respect of the special regulations for breaks and 
the daily rest; in particular, women may start work before 6 a.m. during the hot 
weather in undertakings where they work under specially hot conditions. Lastly, 
exceptions are also allowed in emergencies for work which must be performed 


without delay. 
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Administrative Provistons. 

The Order also contains administrative provisions, relating to the posting 
of the rules concerning hours of work, the time for the beginning and end of work, 
and the length of rest periods and breaks; the closing down of undertakings 
which fail to observe the provisions concerning dangerous processes; the enforce- 
ment of the Order; exceptions going beyond those prescribed by the Order in 
case of emergency, ‘and other similar matters.! 


Hours oF WorK AND LABOUR INSPECTION IN INDIA 


The following particulars concerning conditions of work on 
railways in India are taken from the annual report on the working 
of the Regulations governing hours of employment on the Indian 
Railways during the year 1940-41.? 


Present Scope cf the Regulations. 


The Hours of Employment Regulations, in the main, regulate the hours of 
work of non-managerial railway employees, with the exception of certain well- 
defined categories of inferior staff, and provide for the payment of overtime allow- 
ance and grant of weekly rest. Under these Regulations, no railway servant 
whose work is not essentially intermittent may be employed for more than 60 
hours a week on the average in any month, and no one whose employment is 
essentially intermittent may be employed for more than 84 hours in any one week. 
As from 1 April 1940 the Regulations were extended to the South Indian, and 
Rohilkand and Kumaon Railways, and as from 1 January 1941 to the Assam- 
Bengal and Bengal-Nagpur Railways. The total number of workers covered by 
the Regulations on 31 March 1941 was 486,087. It is pointed out, however, that 
this figure represents exclusively the staff coming under the Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations and that, contrary to previous practice, the staff covered by 
the Factories Act and the Mines Act is not included therein. 


Extent of Inspection and Administrative Reorganisation. 


The total strength of the Inspectorate was raised from 17 at the beginning 
of the year under review to 23 on 31 March 1941. The number of establishments 
inspected totalled 6,304 (3,807 transportation, 751 engineering, 816 power, and 
930 miscellaneous establishments). The average number of establishments 
inspected per inspector was 350. The increase in the number of inspectors and 
other administrative changes have, it is observed, resulted in an amelioration of 
the position. Among the administrative improvements may be mentioned a 
change of procedure enabling the inspectors to take up direct with the Railway 
Administrations concerned all irregularities and infractions except those involving 
reer of classification of staff, instead of reporting them to the Office of the 

onciliation Officer (Railways) and Supervisor of Railway Labour at New Delhi. 
There was, moreover, a shifting of emphasis from routine inspection to special 
investigations as a result of the placing of inspectors on special duty on certain 
railways to enquire into special questions. The new arrangements, it is stated, 
have tended to develop a sense of responsibility in the inspectors and have afford- 
ed them opportunities, of which many have made good use, to display drive and 
initiative. 

The railway trade unions, it is remarked, displayed a commendable zeal in 
getting the maximum out of the Regulations, and the value and importance of 
collaboration between the ees of Labour and the unions is fully appre- 
ciated by organised labour.® 





F - hg yg des Militirbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich far die besetsten Gebicte, 
ov Pp 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 331, for information on the 
working of these Regulations in 1939-40, 


§ GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Annual Re on the wy soft the Hours 
of Em nt Regulations on the North Western, Eastern Indian, n Bengal, A 
reat tan Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and a India, sere and ‘Southern Mahratta, Bengal 


and North Western, South Indian, Rohilkund and Kumaon and Bengal-Nagpur Railways, during 
the year 1940-41, by Mr. Abbas KHALERLI, I. C. S., Conciliation Officer (Railways) and Supervisor 
of Railway Labour (Deihi, 1942). 


a 
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An unofficial note issued on 21 October 1942 by the Principal Information 
Officer, Government of India, states that, in order to ensure that children were 
not employed on railways in contravention of the Employment of Children Act, 
1938, some 600 inspections were carried out during the year under review. 135 
cases of the employment of children under 15 years were detected and action by 
the inspectors led to the termination of the services of the children. 


THE WELFARE OF INDIAN SEAMEN 


An account is given below of various measures which have 
been adopted in Great Britain, India, and the United States for 
the welfare of Indian seamen. 


Welfare Measures in Great Britain. 


A club for Indian seamen was opened recently at Liverpool. On this occasion, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Parliamentary Under-Secretary for India, made the 
following statement: 


A quarter of the whole personnel of the British merchant navy is Indian. 
We owe a very great deal to those Indian seamen who are facing every peril 
in order that our seaborne commerce may continue. Their contribution at 
sea has been absolutely vital and it is right that we should do what we can 
for the comfort of those gallant men for whom nothing would be too much. 


A hostel for Indian seamen has already been in existence in Glasgow for more 
than a year. It cost £10,000 and is to be retained as a permanent establishment 
after the war. In the course of the twelve months after its inauguration the Glas- 
gow hostel supplied 20,000 beds and 200,000 Indian meals. 

As has already been mentioned in these pages, a hostel for Indian seamen is 
to be established at Avonmouth.! 

Three welfare officers have so far been appointed in England to look after 
the interests of Indian seamen.? 


Action by the Government of India. 


The question of providing comforts for Indian seamen has also been engaging 
the close attention of the Government of India. 

The Indian Seamen’s Amenities Fund has recently been created at Calcutta 
and Bombay, with initial grants of 10,000 rupees and 5,000 rupees respectively 
from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. The object of this fund is to supply books, 
games, etc., to vessels carrying Indian crews and to provide amenities, including 
the supply of warm clothing, where necessary, for Indian seamen in general. 

Arrangements have also been made by the Government of India for the pay- 
ment of compensation to injured seamen and to the widows and children or other 
dependants of seamen who are missing, killed or taken prisoner by the enemy.* 


Action in the United States. 


Arrangements are being made by the British Seamen’s Welfare Organisation 
in the United States to establish a club for Indian seamen in New York. It is 
hoped that these arrangements will be completed by the end of April 1943.4 


British SEAMEN’s Hours or WorK 


After negotiations between British shipowners and the National 
Union of Seamen, the former have agreed to make changes in the 
hours of deck ratings at sea in foreign-going vessels exceeding 
2,500 tons gross. The “8 additional hours’’ per week are to be 
abolished in the case of articles of agreement opened on or after 
1 February 1943, and a straight 56-hour week at sea, with 10 hours 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 254. 
2 Indian Information, Vol. II, No. 101, 15 Sept. 1942, pp. 238-239. 


8 Idem, Vol. II, No. 99, 15 Au 1942, p. 157. 
¢ Communication to the LL 0. 
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on sailing and arrival days, is established; in port the working week 
is to be 44 hours. This agreement makes some progress towards 
the application of the Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Conven- 
tion, 1936 in Great Britain.! 


TRAINING IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND WELFARE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service in Great Britain 
has organised courses in personnel management and welfare at 
three universities (Birmingham, Edinburgh, and the London 
School of Economics at Cambridge), which have been attended 
by some 400 trainees. 


With the rapid expansion of war industry and the special conditions resulting 
from the war, difficult problems of personnel management and welfare have 
developed. In the absence of action to solve these problems, the tempo of war 
production may be retarded seriously. One of the prerequisites of effective 
remedial action, however, is trained supervisory staff, able to detect and to over- 
come welfare and personnel problems before the latter constitute a menace to 
output. In the past, most managements tended to ignore these questions. Not 
until they had accumulated as a result of war conditions was a serious effort 
made to plan towards their solution. Consequently, there was a lack of trained 
staff which has grown increasingly acute as the war has developed. In order to 
meet this shortage, many countries, including Canada, the United States, and 
Great Britain, have instituted special courses in personnel management, welfare 
supervision, and job relations. 

In view of the interest in other countries in organising training along these 
lines, the syllabus used in one of the British courses is given below. The course 
lasts three months, the first and third of which are devoted to lectures, special 
talks by officials, visits to institutions, and tutorials, while the second consists 
in a period of apprenticeship in the personnel department of a factory. 


First Month 
Lecture Courses. 

Industrial law (10): Regulation of hours of work; regulations for safety and 
health; welfare provisions; the prevention of accidents; recent expansion of the 
law; the injured worker; general position of the worker. 

Current industrial trends (8): Economic effects of war of 1914-18; recon- 
struction, 1919-29; instability of the twenties; the great depression; the trend of 
State action; reorganisation of staple industries; the New Deal in U.S.A.; Russian 
Five-Year Plans and Hitler’s war economy; organisation and control of British 
industry. 

Social administration and public services (8): Public and voluntary social 
services—their administration and development; insurance schemes; health 
services; education and youth services; the administration of justice. 

Personnel administration (4): The organisation of a factory; scope of per- 
sonnel management; relation with production department; scientific management 
and labour; wartime policies—dilution and upgrading. 

Industrial relations (4): Trade unionism, collective bargaining and the strike; 
wage regulation by statute and trade boards. 


Special Talks by Officials. 

Talks on: elementary education; juvenile employment department; welfare 
outside the factory; probation service; problem of verminous persons. 
Visits. 

Visits to: housing estates; munition workers’ hostel; war workers’ club; 
training centre. 


1 The T.U.C. in Wartime, Feb. 1943. 
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Practical Course in Air-Raid Precautions and First Aid. 


Tutorials. * 
Two or three students taken together for two hours. 


Second Month 
Apprenticeship in personnel department of a factory. 


Third Month 


Lecture Courses. 

Personnel administration (12): Effect of conditions of work upon efficiency 
of labour, e.g. absenteeism; industrial psychology—fatigue, morale, incentives; 
statistical record keeping; opportunities and responsibilities of personnel manag- 
ers. 

Industrial relations (4): Settlement of trade disputes; Whitley councils and 
industrial courts; efficacy of administrative measures. 

Psychology (8): Characteristics of the adolescent period (vocational guidance; 
attitudes towards work; the individual and the group). 

The day-to-day problems of the personnel department (8): Employment; factory 
welfare; shop stewards and trade union negotiations; health of the worker; works 
safety; industrial canteens. 


Talks. 
Talks by: factory inspectors; education authority; trade union leader; factory 
manager; Ministry of Labour officials. 


Vistts. 
Visits to: continuation school; maternity and child welfare institute; nursery 
schools; Salvation Army hostel; factories with welfare department. 


Examination in First Aid. 


Tutorials. 
Two or three students taken together for two hours. Report on second month 
factory experience.! 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


THE SocraL, INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN SPAIN 
INTRODUCTION OF SICKNESS INSURANCE 


The Spanish Government, by a Decree dated 11 July 1941, 
appointed a committee to prepare a Sickness Insurance Bill, which 
in due course led to the promulgation of an Act on 14 December 
1942, establishing a scheme of compulsory sickness insurance— 
a branch of social insurance hitherto lacking in Spain. 


Scope and Objects of Insurance. 


The Act makes insurance compulsory for all persons working in any part of 
the productive process, whether on their own account or on the account of another, 
including home workers and domestic servants, provided that their income does 
not exceed a limit to be prescribed by regulations. Nevertheless, the officials of 
public authorities or corporations are excluded where they are entitled to benefits 
equal to or greater than those provided for by the law. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The objects of the scheme are to provide medical care in case of sickness or 
childbirth, a cash allowance to compensate for the loss of earnings due to sickness 
or childbirth, and funeral benefit. 


Benefits. 


Benefits in kind. Complete medical care, general as well as specialist, is provid- 
ed for. It is granted from the day on which the illness is reported and during a 
maximum of 26 weeks in the year, subject to the power of the Ministry of Labour 
to extend this period. The beneficiaries include not only the insured persons but 
also their families. 

Pharmaceutical benefit is also speenee for 26 weeks to insured persons, but 
members of their family are entitled to it for 13 weeks only. 

Hospital care is granted for 12 weeks in the year to insured persons and for 
6 weeks to members of their family, but these periods may be extended by deci- 
sion of the National Insurance Institution. 

i Artificial limbs and orthopaedic appliances are supplied on the doctor's pres- 
cription. 

Medical care is provided before, during, and after childbirth, and women are 
entitled to avail themselves free of charge of the services of maternity and infant 
welfare services. 

As soon as a person enters insurance, he and his wife and children become 
entitled to medical and pharmaceutical benefits. Other members of the family 
become entitled to these benefits six months after their claim to be recognised 
as beneficiaries has been approved. 


Cash benefits. In case of incapacity due to sickness, a person who has been 
insured for at least six months is entitled to a cash benefit equal to 50 per cent. 
of the remuneration on the basis of which he last contributed. A person in receipt 
of sickness cash benefit remains entitled to the other benefits of social insurance. 
A person who has no dependants receives, while in hospital, only 10 per cent. of 
his daily wages. 

The present scheme of compulsory maternity insurance is incorporated in the 
new scheme of sickness insurance, and insured women are entitled to the same 
maternity benefit as before. They therefore receive an allowance of 15 pesetas 


for each quarterly contribution paid during the three years preceding the first 
week of the statutory maternity leave (six weeks before and six weeks after the 
confinement). Wives of insured men, as well as insured women, are entitled to a 
nursing benefit, the amount and duration of which will be prescribed by regula- 
tions. 

On the death of an insured person, a sum of 20 times the daily remuneration 
on the basis of which he last contributed is payable. 


Administration. 


Compulsory sickness insurance is to be administered exclusively by the 
National Insurance Institution. 


Financial Resources. 


The scheme is financed by a joint contribution from employers and workers 
and by a State subsidy. 

The State subsidy will consist of: (a) “the grants at present provided in 
respect of benefits of a demographic character”; (6) tax exemptions, as already 
enjoyed by social insurance schemes, and postal franchise; (c) assistance from 
the public health authorities. 

The joint contribution will be shared equally between employers and workers, 
and will be proportionate to wages. The rate of the contribution will be fixed 
by Ministerial Order on the basis of the proposal of the National Insurance 
Institution. 

In order to cover the cost of putting the new scheme into force, the Institution 
is empowered to draw upon the surpluses of existing social insurance schemes. 


Financial System. 

The scheme will be financed on the current-cost basis. Two reserve funds, 
however, will be set up, the first in order to smooth out normal irregularities in 
income and expenditure, and the second to meet losses due to unforeseen con- 
tingencies. 
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These funds will be built up from any surplus which may be disclosed in 
certain accounts to be prescribed by regulations. The maximum amount of the 
first fund will be half the average annual cost of benefits in the previous five years, 
and that of the second fund will be twice the same amount. These maxima will 
be revised every five years. Once they are attained, 5 per cent. of contributions 
will be applied for the improvement of the equipment of the scheme and for the 
provision of additional benefits. 


Organisation of Medical Service. 


The medical benefit will be administered through the “18 July Movement” 
(Obra 18 de julio), a welfare service attached to the trade associations. The 
general arrangements for medical benefit will be made by the National Insurance 
Institution in consultation with a committee consisting of representatives of the 
Health Department, the Trade Union Department, the Traditionalist Spanish 
Phalanx, the National-Syndicalist Youth Shock Brigades, and the National 
Insurance Institution itself, under the chairmanship of the Under-Secretary for 
Labour. 

Each insurance practitioner will be responsible for the medical care of a 
certain number—to be prescribed by regulations—of persons residing in a given 
district. Where several doctors are practising in the same district, the insured 
person may choose among them, but may not change to another doctor without 
the permission of the insurance authority. Practitioners will be remunerated by 
a fixed fee for each family assigned to them. They will be recruited by competitive 
examination, in which credit will be given for previous service in the “18 July 
Movement” and in rural public assistance. The examinations will be conducted 
by a court consisting of representatives of the Health Department, the Health 
Directorate of the Traditionalist Spanish Phalanx and of the National-Syndic- 
alist Youth Shock Brigades, the National Insurance Institution, the Faculty of 
Medicine, and the General Council of the Colleges of Medicine, together with 
two representatives of the ‘18 July Movement”. 

The National Insurance Institution will enter into an agreement with the 
College of Pharmacists to provide a satisfactory pharmaceutical service based on 
a special reduced drug tariff. If such an agreement cannot be concluded, the 
Institution is empowered to set up its own pharmacies, and the Ministry of 
Labour, on the recommendation of the Health Department and the Institution, 
may prescribe a compulsory scale of prices for pharmacies generally. 


A pplication of the Scheme in Stages. 

Until the sickness insurance scheme is working normally, the present mater- 
nity insurance scheme will continue to operate. The sickness insurance scheme 
will be put into force in three stages: 

(1) Domiciliary medical care, six months after the issue of the regulations; 

(2) Specialist care, within two years after the issue of the regulations; 

(3) Sanatorium care, likewise within two years. 


The Ministry of Labour, on the recommendation of the National Insurance 
Institution, may provide that the different classes of workers—persons in regular 
employment, casual workers, home workers, and domestic servants—shall be 
brought into insurance in succession. 


Regulations. 


Six months after the promulgation of the Act, the National Insurance Institu- 
tion will submit for approval to the Ministry of Labour a draft of the regulations 
for compulsory sickness insurance, prepared by a commission on which the Health 
Department will be represented.! 


INSURANCE AGarnsT SILICcosIS 
A Ministerial Order of 14 November 1942 approved the regula- 
tions for the insurance against silicosis which was established by 
a Decree of 3 September 1941.? 


1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. VII, No. 361, 27 Dec. 1942, pp. 10592-10597. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, ‘Sept. 1942, p. 359. 
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The regulations specify the functions of the Silicosis Insurance Section of the 
National Industrial Accident Insurance Fund, namely: to administer insurance 
for the payment of compensation in case of permanent total incapacity or death 
resulting from the disease; to carry out a scheme of treatment and prevention, 
establishing dispensaries for this purpose; and to exercise supervision over workers 


suffering from silicosis, in collaboration with their trade unions. 


Scope. 

Insurance against silicosis is compulsory for lead mines, gold mines, ceramic 
undertakings, and other classes of undertakings which may later be specified. 
These undertakings are required to report to the Section full particulars of the 
workers they employ, their payroll, and an estimate of their annual production. 
The Section will keep a register of insured undertakings, containing a record 
for each, showing its payroll, number of cases of silicosis, preventive measures 
taken, insurance premiums paid, etc., and a record of each worker individually. 
The undertakings are entitled to inspect the compensation and administration 
accounts, and are required to fulfil their financial obligations, to notify the Sec- 
tion of every probable case of silicosis and of any change in the conditions of work, 
to carry out annual examinations of every worker in their employment, and to 
afford medical care where necessary. 


Financial Arrangements. 

The insurance is financed on the system of assessment of capital liabilities, 
and the insured undertakings pay premiums fixed by the Section after analysing 
the pension awards of the previous year and establishing its plan of preventive 
action for the current year. Of the total premiums collected, not more than 7 per 
cent. may be expended for administration. A reserve fund will be built up from a 
supplementary premium equal to 5 per cent. of the principal premium. The fund 
will be available to make good any depreciation of the value of bonds held by the 
Section and to pay the premiums due from insolvent undertakings. 


Classification of Incapacity. 

The regulations provide that cases of incapacity shall be classified according 
to degree of incapacity for work and to the clinical manifestations of the disease. 
Although temporary incapacity is not really relevant in silicosis cases, yet a 
person is treated, for compensation purposes, as being temporarily incapacitated 
while the diagnosis is being established and the case is being classified. During 
this period the worker receives compensation at the rate of 75 per cent. of his 
daily wage, at the cost of the undertaking in which he is working or has been 
employed during the last 12 months. 

The regulations specify three classes, or grades, of incapacity: 

First grade: Silicosis, without causing incapacity, will become dangerous 
to the worker if he continues at his job. 

Second grade: Silicosis causes a reduction of capacity for work in general. 

Third grade: The incapacity caused by silicosis is apparent at the least 
physical exertion and is incompatible with any kind of work. 


In cases where tuberculosis is associated with silicosis, the incapacity is 
considered to be of the third grade. 

In silicosis cases of the first grade, the worker must be moved to some other 
job which involves no danger i him within the same undertaking. If such 
a change is not practicable in the opinion of the employer and the labour inspector, 
the worker must leave, but he is given preference by the employment offices in 
filling vacancies, and while unemployed receives an unemployment benefit at 
the rate of half his daily wage for a maximum of 18 months, the undertaking 
bee liable for the first 12 months: and the insurance for the remainder of the 
period. 

In silicosis cases of the second grade, the worker is entitled to a life annuity 
at the rate of 37% per cent. of his wages. In cases of the third grade, the annuity 
is equal to 50 per cent. of wages.! 


WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION 


Until 1934 the workmen’s compensation legislation required 
the State, provinces, municipalities, other public authorities, and 


1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. VII, No. 324, 20 Nov. 1942, pp. 9404-9407. 
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all private undertakings or autonomous bodies providing public 
utility services to insure their workers with the National Accident 
Fund. In 1934, these provisions were altered so as to allow such 
private undertakings or autonomous bodies to insure their workers 
against permanent incapacity and death, either with the National 
Accident Fund, or with an employers’ mutual insurance association, 
or with an insurance company. This amendment has now been 
rescinded and the option withdrawn, because it is now considered 
that the State should be able to supervise directly the enforcement 
of the workmen’s compensation legislation.! 


MATERNITY INSURANCE AMENDMENTS 


The Government issued an Act on 18 June 1942 to extend the 
scope of maternity insurance, which is in effect an integral feature 
of the compulsory family allowance scheme. 


As the family allowance scheme has yielded a large surplus, it was decided 
to use this to provide maternity benefits for fresh groups of women and to improve 
the health services afforded by maternity insurance. The Act accordingly prov- 
ides that, as from 1 July 1942, the scope of the family allowance scheme shall 
include, for the purposes of maternity benefit, the wives of men insured under 
that scheme, and working women who are insured thereunder but have been 
excluded from maternity insurance because their remuneration exceeds the 
maximum limit of 9,000 pesetas a year. Nevertheless, the wives of employees 
and workers of the State, provinces, and municipalities remain excluded, and 
likewise the wives of insured men who, during the nine months prior to the confine- 
ment, have not paid contributions for 120 days. The benefits granted to these 
additional groups of women are the same as those provided for under the previous 
legislation, except that the wives of insured men are not entitled to the cash 
benefit payable during maternity leave. 

The Act also authorises the National Insurance Institution to use 25 per cent. 
of the reserve fund of the National Family Allowance Fund for the building and 
equipment of maternity homes and maternity and infant welfare centres. The 
maternity insurance will pay the National Family Allowance Fund rent for these 
premises at the rate of 3 per cent. of this investment. 

The contributions for maternity insurance are paid at the rate of 15 pesetas 
a year, and shared equally between the employer and the insured woman. For 
the wives of insured men contributions at the same rate are paid out of the 
surplus of the National Family Allowance Fund. As provided for in the prev- 
ious legislation, the State undertakes to contribute to maternity insurance the 
sum of 50 pesetas for each birth and 50 pesetas by way of nursing benefit.? 


AMENDMENT OF OLD-AGE PENSION SCHEME 


The Government having found that many old-age pensioners 
were being cared for by relatives and other persons, who often 
incurred unforeseen expenses, the Ministry of Labour issued an 
Order, dated 14 July 1942, to the effect that any pension instal- 
ment which has fallen due but has not been drawn by the pensioner 
at the date of his death shall be paid to the surviving spouse or, 
in his absence, to the children, or, in their absence again, to the 
relatives or other persons with whom the pensioner was living at 
the time when the instalments in question fell due. Previously, 
such instalments were paid solely to the surviving spouse or 
children.® 


1 InstrruTO NACIONAL DE PrEvrsI6n: Boletin de Informacién, Vol. II, Nos. 8-9, Aug.-Sept. 


1942, p. 33. 
2 Boletin Oficial, Vol. VII, No. 184, 3 July 1942, pp. 4783-4784. 
8 Repertorio Cronolégico de Legislacién, July 1942, p. 1126. 
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By a Decree of 10 November 1942 the system of family allow- 
ances was extended to cover home workers who had been pro- 
visionally excepted under the Decree of 20 October 1938.! Under 
the new Decree home workers and persons in a similar position and 
their employers are compulsorily included in the family allowance 
| system.’ 


Se =" Fe TS 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE IN FRANCE 


The various existing measures for the health protection and 
social welfare of mothers and young children in France were am- 
plified and codified by a new Act of 16 December 1942.* 


General Organisation. 


The medical and social protection of mothers and children in each depart- 
ment is the responsibility of the regional director of health and welfare and of the 
medical inspector of health. 

The Act also emphasises that social welfare work for the family is carried 
on in each region by the mutual aid, social insurance, and family allowance 
institutions, and by the family associations and private institutions under the 
authority of the regional ‘commissioner for the family”. The regional prefect, 
assisted by the regional health director and the regional commissioner for the 
family, is responsible for the co-ordination of all social services. 


Compulsory Medical Certificate before Marriage. 


In future, before a marriage can be contracted, both parties must submit 
a medical certificate not more than a month old before the banns are published. 
This certificate will simply attest the fact that an examination has been under- 
gone. It cannot be used to prevent the marriage, the object being merely to make 
the couple appreciate their responsibilities if, for instance, the examination 
reveals an unsatisfactory state of health. The preamble to the Act explains, 
however, that this measure represents a first stage only, and may subsequently 
be modified on the basis of experience. 

The cost of the medical examination is borne either by the social insurance 
institution or by the free medical aid service, or by the persons themselves if 
they are neither insured nor eligible for medical aid. 


Welfare of Mothers and Children. 


In order to be entitled to the allowances payable by the State, public bodies 
or institutions, or insurance or family allowance funds, expectant mothers must 
ae at least two medical examinations during pregnancy, carried out either 
by a doctor of their own choice or by one attached to a welfare or free medical 
aid centre. 

Expectant mothers must follow the advice concerning their health given 
by social welfare workers, who will also visit them at home if special attention 
is necessary owing to their health or other circumstances. 

The Act extends the protection of medical and welfare services to children 
up to their sixth birthday, that is, up to school age. Supervision is exercised 
either by social welfare workers who visit the children at home to see that they 
are receiving the necessary care, or through visits to infant welfare centres. 

pecial measures will be taken on behalf of delicate children and of those 
placed in the charge of foster mothers or other persons. Provision is also made 
for the supervision of wet nurses. 


Health Book. 
The Act introduces a health book, which must be held by every French 
national. But as this measure can be applied only gradually to the whole popula- 


1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIV, No. 5, 29 Apr. 1940, p. 113; Inrsr- 
NATIONAL Larnour Orrice: Le, ive Series, 1941, Sp. 3. 

2 Boletin Oficial, Vol. VII, No. 326, 22 Nov. 1942. p. 9455. 
3 Journal officiel, 22 Dec. 1942, p. 4170. 
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tion, for the time being a beginning will be made with a baby’s book, which will 
be issued free of oom by the mayor for every newborn child.! 

The form of the health book and the rules for its use will be laid down by 
order. 


RuRAL WorKERS’ INSURANCE IN URUGUAY 


A Legislative Decree creating the Rural Workers’ Fund was 
promulgated in Uruguay on 20 January 1943. The Executive 
Power had submitted to the National Congress on 22 October 
1941 a Bill to establish invalidity and old-age insurance for agri- 
cultural workers.? In June 1942 the Government again presented 
the Bill before the Council of State, which approved it with some 
modification. 


Scope. 


The members of the Fund comprise: persons engaged in agricultural labour, 
whether or not they are employed in undertakings specialising in such work, and 
their employers; persons who render services in rural undertakings, such as tech- 
nical employees, managers, office workers, and domestic servants; and persons 
who render services on estates or in gardens, whether situated inside or outside 
urban centres. 


Risks Covered and Benefits. 


The Fund insures against the risks of invalidity, old age, death, and unem- 
ployment. 

The invalidity pension is granted in case of permanent total incapacity, to 
claimants who have been members of the Fund for at least two years, and served 
for at least ten years. 

Survivors’ pensions are granted on the death of a contributor, a pensioner 
or a person receiving unemployment benefit, subject to the same membership and 
service conditions. 

To be entitled to an old-age pension, the insured person must have attained 
the age of 60, and (a) either been a member for at least three years and served 
for at least thirty years, or (b) been a member for at least five years and served 
for at least ten years. 

Unemployment benefit is payable for a maximum of six months to persons 
who have been members for five years. The benefit may be claimed not more 
than three times, at intervals of not less than two years. 

The amount of the invalidity and old-age pensions is proportionate to the 
period of membership, being, for each year of membership, 24 per cent. of the 
average remuneration during the last fifteen years; it cannot, however, be less 
than 10 pesos a month. 


Administration. 


The Decree sets up the Rural Workers’ Fund as a section of the Pension and 
Superannuation Institution of Uruguay. It provides that the present Old-Age 
Pension Institution and its staff shall be incorporated in the Rural Workers’ 
Fund. The Old-Age Pension Institution, it may be recalled, was founded in 1919 
to administer non-contributory pensions (amended in 1933), which were financed 
by a so-called social insurance tax and by other taxes on luxuries.* 


Financial Resources. 


To finance the benefits provided for by the Decree, the Rural Workers’ Fund 
is endowed with the following sources of income: 


(1) A tax of 2 per mille on rural property, subject to an increase of 25 


per cent. if the property is not exploited; 
(2) Atax of % percent. on transactions in land in rural areas; 





1 Monde ouvrier, 9 Jan. 1943. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, pp. 460-461. 

* For further details, see INTERNATIONAL LaRouR Orrice, Studies and Reports, Series M, 
No. 13: International Survey of Social Services, 1933, Vol. II, pp. 498-500. 
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(3) The remainder of the revenue of the Old-Age Pensions Institution, 
after it has met its liability to its pensioners; 
(4) The voluntary contributions of contributing members. 





The Decree establishes two classes of members of the Fund: non-contributing 
members and contributing members, for both of which affiliation is compulsory. 

The former class consists of persons who do not wish to contribute. These 
are ems to have a wage of 20 pesos a month, on which their pension is calcul- 
ated. 

The latter class consists of persons who do wish to contribute. These are 
deemed to have a wage of 35 pesos a month, and they contribute 5 per cent. of 
this basic wage. 

For managers, technical employees, foremen, skilled workers, and employers 
the Fund will, within one year, prescribe the wages that they are deemed to 
receive, and, where the ay is higher than 35 pesos a month, the member will 
contribute 5 per cent. on the 35 pesos plus 14 per cent. on each additional 10 


pesos. 
Recognition of Previous Service. 

The Decree requires the Fund, during the year allowed it for preparation, 
to examine the records of individuals with a view to establishing rules for the 
recognition of previous service. On the basis of this examination the Executive 
Power will draft a Bill laying down the conditions for the recognition of previous 
service and providing for the financing of the liability so incurred. It is provided 
that previous service shall include periods of affiliation to other funds, but shall 
count for less than the contribution period in the calculation of the pension. 






















SocraL Security ENgurry rn SoutH AFRICA 


On 6 January 1943 the Government of the Union of South 
Africa appointed a committee to investigate the subject of social 
security. The terms of reference of the committee are as follows: 






To investigate and report on the existing social services and social security 
arrangements and to recommend a scheme for the future involving any necessary 
extensions of the existing measures or the introduction of new measures. 

In such investigation and report the committee shal! have due regard to the 
productive capacity of the Union and its possible increase, to existing facilities 
for preventive and curative work, and to necessary safeguards to preserve in- 
dividual responsibility, initiative and thrift.? 









ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES IN INDIA FROM WarR ZONES 


Further steps taken by the authorities in India to provide 
relief for refugees from neighbouring territories under enemy oc- 
cupation® include the appointment of refugee officers and plans 
to deal with any additional number of refugees who may come 
from Burma at the end of the monsoon season. 











Appointment of Refugee Officers. 

To establish and maintain contact with evacuees in various parts of the 
country, the Government of India has set up four zones—northern, eastern, 
southern and western—and appointed four central refugee officers with offices 
in New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay respectively. Three assistant 
refugee officers, one for the northern and two for the southern zone, have also 
been appointed.* The Governor of Burma (at present in India) has also appointed 
a special officer for evacuee welfare to maintain contact with evacuees from 
Burma and act in liaison with evacuee relief organisations, in addition to a special 



















1 Diario Oficial, Vol. 150, No. 10,914, 6 Feb. 1943, pp. 234A-235A. 
2 Cape Times, 7 Jan. 1943. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p, 252, 
4 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 108, 15 Jan. 1943. 
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officer to consider claims from evacuated Burman civil servants in South India 
and to advise non-official evacuees on matters submitted to him.! 


Suggested Refugee Organisation in Assam. 


It is reported that the Standing Emigration Committee of the Central Legis- 
lature considered the question of relief to refugees at a meeting in October 1942, 
and recommended the establishment of a civilian organisation in Assam to deal 
with any additional number who may come from Burma at the end of the mon- 
soon season. The proposal is being considered in consultation with the military 
authorities in the Assam border area. Other questions also under consideration 
include the evacuation of the civilian population from areas in the province of 
Assam which are exposed to attacks from the air, and the making of satisfactory 
arrangements for two groups of refugees, one of 30,000 Arakanese, largely Mos- 
lem, at present in Chittagong, and the other of 6, 000 Burmese Buddhists (Mughs) 
placed for the time being in a relief camp in Dinajpur. 2 


Financial and Other Assistance. 


The Government of India has decided on a scheme, applicable to all 
undergraduate evacuees, of allowances which will not be repayable, to help 
them, in case of need, to continue their education at Indian universities.* 

The Government has also announced that the scheme of financial assistance 
to evacuees and dependants of Indians stranded in enemy-occupied territories 
will be continued for a further period of six months from 1 January 1943.4 

It may be added that some thousands of Polish women and children refugees 
have arrived in India. A large camp has been organised for them by the Govern- 
a. and an Indian State has agreed to provide for the care of 5,000 of the 
children.5 





LIVING CONDITIONS 


WorKERS’ NUTRITION AND WELFARE IN THE U.S.S.R. 


At a meeting of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Central Council 
of Trade Unions, held in Moscow from 7 to 10 December 1942 and 
attended by the chairmen of the central committees of the various 
unions, a report was submitted by Mr. N. M. Shvernik on the 
functions of trade unions in the field of workers’ nutrition and 
welfare. A brief summary of measures taken in the Soviet Union 
to safeguard the food supply of industrial workers and of the deci- 
sions taken after discussion of Mr. Shvernik’s report is given 
below. 


Government Measures to Safeguard Workers’ Nutrition. 


In order to improve the feeding of workers in essential industries a special 
organisation, consisting of workers’ nutrition sections, was set up in the summer 
of 1942, with the function of broadening the basis of food supply by developing 
food-growing schemes in connection with factories, promoting the establishment 
of restaurants, canteens, and hostels for workers, and other similar measures. 
Certain priorities in the supply of food and industrial goods are granted by the 
Government to factories with a workers’ nutrition section. The heads of under- 
takings are responsible for the activities of the workers’ nutrition sections, but : 
works committees and trade union members have an important function to fulfil 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 11, No. oe 1 Oct. 1942. 
2 The Statesman (Delhi), 17 Oct. 

3 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No, 7 1 Jan. 1943. 
4 Idem, Vol. 12, No. 108, 15 Jan. 1 943. 

5 Ibid.; communication to the I.L.O. 
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in ensuring the efficient operation of these organisations by maintaining method- 
ical supervision over the running of restaurants, stores, distribution centres, food- 
growing schemes, the distribution of food cards, and the building up of food 
stocks. It is to this aspect of trade union activity that the decisions of the Pre- 
sidium relate. 


Functions of Trade Union and Works Committees. 


The central trade union committees must take an active part in the work of 
the central directorates for workers’ nutrition attached to the Peoples’ Commis- 
sariats. They must also regularly assist the works committees in organising the 
distribution of food outside and inside the factories and through workers’ res- 
taurants. 

Works committees are responsible for seeing that the stores and restaurants 
are properly run and that meals are rapidly served so that workers do not spend 
more than 25 or 30 minutes at each meal. They must also see that the food is of 
good quality and that menus are varied, that proper use is made of the supplies, 
and that each person receives a suitable quantity of food. 

The central trade union committees, in collaboration with the directorates 
for workers’ nutrition attached to the Peoples’ Commissariats, must support the 
workers’ nutrition sections, restaurant managers, and local works committees 
in their efforts to improve the efficiency of the restaurant service, and encourage 
the pooling of their experience. 

To broaden the responsibility of the committees in the field of nutrition, the 
Presidium recommended that local works committees should be elected by the 
general meeting of workers and employees in the undertaking, and that restau- 
rant, store and farm superintendents should be elected by workshop meetings. 

The works committees are also responsible for supervising the work of the 
farms attached to the factories, and in particular the raising of cattle and pigs 
and the deliveries of milk and meat. Arrangements must be made in good time 
to organise the spring sowing, to extend the area under vegetable and potato 
crops, and to prepare the necessary implements and power. To this end, the trade 
union organisations were recommended to organise regional conferences at the 
beginning of 1943, to be attended by the managers of the workers’ nutrition 
sections and the chairmen of the workers’ nutrition committees, in order to make 
arrangements for enlarging the farms providing food directly for factories. 

It was decided that local works committees should call conferences of workers 
and employees at least once a month to discuss the reports of the managers of 
workers’ nutrition sections, restaurants, stores and factory farms, and of hostel 
superintendents. The method of electing delegates to these conferences must be 
decided by the works committees. 


Welfare. 


The trade union organisations were criticised for not attaching sufficient 
importance to cleanliness and tidiness in workers’ hostels. It was stressed that 
special attention should be paid to cultural facilities in hostels; newspapers, war 
communiqués, books and periodicals should be made available and lectures 
organised. 

The central, regional, and local committees should pay special attention to 
workers and employees returning from military service, and should help in their 
rehabilitation and in reorganising their civilian life. 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
PROPOSALS FOR THE WORLD ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIES 


The organ of the British Trades Union Congress has published 
the following note on the demands of the international trade union 


1 Trud, 8 Oct., 21 Nov. and 23 Dec. 1942. 
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movement with regard to world organisation of certain industries: 


A good deal of groundwork is being done towards the setting up of the World 
Textile Office which is to look after the economic and social interests of the workers 
in that industry. Now the International Miners’ Federation tell us they intend 
to press for a parallel organisation for the coal industry, and we have raised the 
matter with the International Labour Office, which is giving it consideration. 

Agriculture is another key industry that needs international organisation. 
We have asked the unions concerned to advise us on the general nature of the 
problems to be solved, and the kind of solutions to be sought. All sorts of world- 
wide factors have to be considered. Apart from the comparatively simple domes- 
tic questions such as the provision of adequate housing, health and medical 
services, invalidity and old-age pensions, there are the vast problems of the 
international organisation of agricultural credit, land tenure, land settlement, 
prices policy, disposal of surpluses, co-ordination of production and marketing. 

A study is also being made of the decisions taken at the Conference of Agri- 
culture held in Mexico City last year*, in which the U.S.A. and 21 South American 
States took part, workers’ representatives being included in their delegations. 
At — conference active steps to cope with major problems of agriculture were 
agreed on. 

° Representatives of Central and South-Eastern Europe who are living in this 
country have also submitted to us a plan for the rehabilitation of agriculture in 
their respective countries. The financial and economic organisation of the League 
of Nations has been asked to contribute material. The whole matter will come 
before the next meeting of the I.L.O. Permanent Agricultural Committee (on 
which the T.U.C. is represented). 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNIONISM IN THE Post-War PERIOD 


On the subject of the vast problems which international trade 
unionism will have to face in the post-war period, the organ of 
the British Trades Union Congress writes: 


Trade unionism has vast problems to face in the reconstruction of the inter- 
national movement, and certainly cannot wait for the war to end before getting 
to work on these tasks. Our main aim is clear. We have to build up an inter- 
national organisation capable of withstanding aggressive reaction at all points. 
In doing this, we shall necessarily have to provide for the reconstruction of the 
trade union movements both in enemy and in occupied countries. 

The nucleus of a new International Federation of Trade Unions has been 
formed by linking to it the International Secretariats of industries, instead of 
leaving them to function in a more or less isolated way. Then, there is the ques- 
tion of extending the I.F.T.U. so as to effect a balance between European sections 
and those of other countries. We are planning, also, to broaden the base of the 
I.F.T.U. constitution in order that racial, political, or other factors shall not be 
given too much weight with respect to association with the Federation. 

Germany, Austria, and Italy all had, at one time, genuine and flourishing 
trade union movements, until they were subverted by Fascist tyranny. We propose 
to confer with our own Government, at an opportune moment, so as to ensure 
that when the occupied countries are liberated facilities will be given for grouping 
the working class again in bona fide trade union organisations. The exiled Govern- 
ments now resident in Britain are preparing to co-operate.* 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


At the joint invitation of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Mr. Bernardo Ibafiez, 
General Secretary of the Chilean Labour Federation, visited the 
United States early in March 1943.4 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 31-32. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 319. 


8 The T.U.C. in Wartime, Feb. 1943. 
*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 534. 
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Speaking at a press conference and a luncheon given by the two United 
States labour organisations, Mr. Ibafiez emphasised that the Chilean Labour 
Federation had n the strongest factor in putting pressure on the Chilean 
et gu to break off relations with the Axis and join the family of United 

ations. 


Throughout Latin America, he said, organised labour is the bulwark of 
democracy and the chief foe of Fascism. uch remains to be done in the 
organisation of Latin American workers into free and democratic trade union 
movements. Working and living conditions of labour in most South American 
— are still at a terribly low level and industry is conducted on a feudalistic 

sis. 


Relations between the United States and South America would be vastly 
improved, Mr. Ibafiez suggested, if labour organisations in the United States 
would extend a helping hand to their fellow workers “‘south of the border”. This 
could be done through the formation of an active and aggressive Inter-American 
Federation of Labour, which would provide a medium for full exchange of inform- 
ation and a broad programme of action. 

In an article welcoming Mr. Ibafiez to the United States, the C.J.0. News 
wrote: 


Not only in Chile, but in other Latin American countries as well, organised 
labour is working to line up the whole continent in unbreakable unity with 
the United Nations for the defeat of the fascist Axis. 

United States labour therefore has every reason, both in its own interests 
and for the sake of speedy victory in this people’s war, to establish the closest 
relations with Latin American labour. 

It is the hope of the C.1.0. that Ibafiez’ visit will contribute to inter- 
national labour unity, not only with Chilean labour but with the whole Con- 
federation of Latin American Workers, of which the Chilean labour movement 
is a part. 

More than this, the C.1.0. hopes that unity of labour in the Americas 
will in its turn contribute to the unity of all labour in all the United Nations, 
which the last C.I.0. Convention set as its goal.* 


CONCENTRATION IN THE AUSTRALIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


One of the biggest mergers in Australian trade union history 
was completed on 27 January 1943, when it was announced that 
the Arms, Explosives, and Munition Workers’ Federation had 
amalgamated with the Federated Ironworkers’ Association of 
Australia. The amalgamated union will have a combined member- 
ship of more than 100,000. The following joint statement was 
issued by the organisations: 

The amalgamated union will cover the great bulk of workers in the munitions 
industry as well as the basic steel and other heavy industries. The main objects 
of the amalgamation are to consolidate the ranks of industrial workers in this 


war period and prepare a strong workers’ organisation to face the problems of 
the post-war world.® 








1 The Trade Unionist (A.F. of L.), 13 Mar. 1943. 
2C.1.0. News, 15 Mar. 1943. 
3 Sydney Morning Herald, 28 Jan. 1943. 








STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes’, pp. 116-125. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the April issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the July issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received’’. 

The sign f¢ signifies: ‘‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”. 

The sign * signifies: “‘figure revised since the previous issue’. 

The sign ° signifies: “‘economic group represented by a few branches only’”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 

of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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in identical undertakings from month to month, and not on the wages given above. 
in the Review for Aug. 1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour éstics, 1935-36. 

South Ann figures: 


of each year. 
Tine “Giton crea of Labo Satine Sie (BsL28): t,t. Fe. etc. 
week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conf Board Series ¢. 
averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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1941: Dec. 
1942: Mar. 
June 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 











1941 


1941: Dec. 
1942: Mar. 
June 


Sept. 


Fonvens 1,563,601|]* 


1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. * Three 
first quarters. 4 From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 
to which the index numbers were applied. Since 1938, including Austria. 

China, Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. J 

Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 





Europs (cont.) 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





1941: Dec. 
1942: Mar. 








: 1929 = 100) 
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6,758 || 60,000 | 73,000 169,000 



































1 Three quarters only. * Two first quarters onl 
garia. Annual figures: up to 1933, “averages of the figures for June and Dec. from 1934 onwards, aver- 
ages of the figures A and July; mon by and July, averages. 


Denmark. 


question. 


figures: averages; mon averages for the quarter ending with the month in 














STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
























































































































in question. Industries: annual figures: 
Great Britain: including Northern Ireland. 





of the Maal Statistical Society. * Ministry of Labour. 
France. Metals: annual figures: averages; a figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 


of each year. 


and Cambridge 


Europe (cont.) 
Estonia France Great Britain 
M. of |L. &C. 
: Metals : ms Lé (E.S. 
Date Industries, etc. (Paris) Industries, etc. indus- Agr., mines, ind., 
tries transp., local auth. 
Paris | Other towns | M.W.? 
M W. | M. W.]} M. W. chiefly M. W. 
M. chiefly skitted|™-S8" | skitted 
Earnings Rates Rates 
Money wages 
Sents | Sents | Sents Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1929 37.9 23.0} 32.1 5.45 6.10 3.83 2.26 ° ° ad ad 
1930 38.7 23.0 32.5 5.79 | 6.64 4.08 2.42 ° ° ° ad 
1931 37.0 22.9 31.9 5.74 6.61 4.08 2.42 ° ° ° ° 
1932 34.5 22.1 29.9 5.47 6.34 3.99 2.35 ° ° ° e 
1933 33.2 22.0 29.2 5.57 6.34 3.89 2.26 ° ° e ° 
1934 33.0 21.9 29.0 5.54 6.34 3.89 2.28 ° ° ° bd 
1935 34.4 22.4 29.9 5.49 | 6.23 3.80 2.26 ° id ° ° 
1936 36.3 23.4 31.6 6.33 7.06 4.42 2.62 e ° ad e 
1937 39.4 25.0 34.4 9.41 | 10.06 5.60 3.08 ° ° ° e 
1938 42.4 26.5 37.1 10.45 | 10.50 6.19 3.42 ° © ° Ss 
1939 45.4 28.6 39.8 |} 10.93 ° ° ° e ° ° ° 
1940 47.0%} 31.0%] 41.7!]] 11.19 | 10.90 | 6.34 3.50 ° ° ° ° 
1941 ° ° e 11.93 | 12.11 7.17 4.15 ° ° ad e 
1941: Dec. ° ° ° 12.45 e ° ° nd e e ad 
1942: Mar. ° ° ° 12.50 ° >t ° ° e e ° 
June * + . cao . * o « * ° 7. 
Sept. am o . ini s - - . - oe © 
Dec. . . + ame > * o * > * s 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 100 101 106 109 107 107 107 99 100 99 
1932 91 96 93 100 104 104 104 104 96 96 96 
1934 87 95 90 102 104 102 101 102 96 96 95 
1935 91 97 93 101 102 99 100 100 97 97 96 
1936 96 102 98 116 116 115 116 115 100 100 98 
1937 104 109 107 173 165 146 136 150 105 104 102 
1938 112 115 116 192 172 162 151 165 106 107 105 
1939 120 124 124 201 ° ° - ° 7 108 107 
1940 124! 135! 130! 205 179 166 155 167 — 122 118 
1941 ° ” ° 219 199 187 184 190 — — 128 
1942 ° ° ° _ — _— _ _ _— = 137 
1941: Dec +. +. om 228 = . = * - vi 134 
1942: Mar . . . 229 * * * * * — | 135 
j June * . * pnd * 8 * ° . a 138 
Sept. - - . one * * € + « i 139r 
Dec a 7 . oan s . e . ait. 139 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 7 ° bd be be 100 100 100 
1930 f118) £112) 114) 100 100 100 100 100 103 104 103 
1932 113) 120 116) 103 104 108 107 107 109 110 110 
1934 1205 128 121 110 109 114 113 114 lll lll 110 
1935 120) 129 123 116 115 119 119 120 111 lll 110 
1936 ott 121 117 125 122 126 126 126 111 111 110 
1937 117) 122 120) 154 144 134 124 138 lll 110 108 
1938 (119) 123) i373 150 132 130 121 132 lll 113 110 
1939 has tes 127 _- > sad ° ° _— 112 110 
1940 (111)! 120)! 116)! _— _ - _— _ _ 108 104 
1941 ° ° ° _ _ —_ _ _ _ _— 106 
1942 ° ° ° _ — _ _ _ _— _ 113 
1941: Dec. e ° ° _ ° = ° ° ° _- 110 
1942: Mar. +. . o am o > . * o ain 114 
June 7 > . am * * > . * am 114r 
Sept. a * - — s . . . aus 114r 
Dec. + * + vee e * + . * = 115 
Persons || 35,000 | 15,000 | $0,000 |} * . . . . . . . 
1 Mar. 2 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted av of the rates of the four preceding series. * Journal 


ic Service. 




























STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





































































































(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
Europe (cont.) 
& Cl 
- SF Hungary|| Italy Latvia (Riga) Lithuania 
= 
th. Date Indus- || Indus- . 
a tsles Medina. aie. Industries, etc. Industries 
M. W. || M.w. |] M. sk. | Mi | avi. | MW. iim. sks] Mo] wes | ma. ws 
Earnings}|| Earnings|| Earnings Rates 
Money wages 
—_—_—| 
e Pengo Lire Sants. | Sants. | Sants. | Sants. Litas; Litas | Litas 
n4 1929 0.57 2.09 81 57 33 51 . . . . 
e 1930 0.52 2.07 84 59 33 53 1.45 0.90 0.56 ° 
e 1931 0.55 1.95 82 57 33 53 1.44 0.86 0.54 ad 
s 1932 0.51 1.91 72 50 31 46 1.30 0.81 0.52 s 
e 1933 0.48 1.86 65 47 30 43 1.14 0.69 0.47 ° 
e 1934 0.46 1.80 63 47 30 43 1.07 0.63 0.44 ° 
e 1935 0.44 1.77 64 49 30 43 1.04 0,64 0.44 ° 
e 1936 0.45 1.88 65 30 44 1.03 0.63 0.43 ° 
e 1937 0.46 2.11 68 52 32 46 1.09 0.68 0.49 ° 
e 1938 0.49 2.26 73 55 35 50 1.14 0.68 0.49 ® 
e 1939 0.53! 2.308 76 57 36 52 = oo = ° 
1940 0.58? —_ 79 383 54 — — — ° 
4 1941: Dec. . . _ —_ _ _ . . . + 
e 1942: Mar. ° ° _— _ _ _— ° © ° © 
June ° ® —_— —_ _ = . 7 * . 
: Sept. s ad — — -_— a= a a a + 
a Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
+4 1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 . ° . . 
6 1930 91 99 104 104 100 104 100 100 100 100 
95 1931 95 O83 101 100 100 104 100 96 96 
6 1932 89 91 89 88 94 90 90 90 92 &9 
8 1933 84 89 80 82 91 84 79 77 &3 80 
2 1934 81 86 78 82 91 84 74 69 78 73 
5 1935 77 85 79 86 91 84 72 72 79 74 
7 1936 79 90 80 85 93 86 71 70 77 72 
8 1937 81 101 84 90 97 90 75 76 88 79 
8 1938 86 108 90 96 106 98 78 76 8&7 80 
37 1939 93! 1108 94 100 109 102 _ _ -= — 
1940 1022 o- 958 1058 1168 1068 _ _ — _- 
34 1941: Dec. * * af » . if ma . + . + 
1S 1942: Mar * * in ool al a . . . . 
8 " rs . Wie ae en pe . Py . . 
Or June * . * . * . 
- Sept. = = _ — | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
Oo 1929 100 100 * a » +. > - > . 
: 1930 101 102 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
0 1931 112 107 107 106 iil 110 107 103 102 103 
0 1932 107 110 108 107 118 110 4113 114 117 113 
0 1933 108 112 102 105 120 107 115 113 122 117 
8 1934 106 114 104 111 126 113 116 109 122 114 
0 1935 (99 lll 104 114 125 iii 128 128 141 132 
0 1936 96 109 106 113 127 114 125 123 135 128 
4 1937 92 lll 102 111 123 110 120 121 140 126 
5 1938 (98 110 100 107 122 108 123 118 136 125 
3 1939 (107)! 11 101 107 121 109 _ _ _ _ 
1940 (108)? _ 998 107% 12h 107% —_ _ —_ = 
) 1941: Dec. * * — — _ _ . . . . 
t 1942: Mar. 7 * qusip _s eum = om > as + 
ir : June . . = keane ee. ani * . * . 
¥ Sept. . . abe a ee ra . * . . 
4 ~ aan 289,000 ||1,526,636 ° * * 44,716 ° * . ° 
_ 1 Including the Northern Territories and Su! Russia. xcluding Eastern Territories and 
al TL On daily agen divided by normal hours 





To 3 Mar. * Money 7 sage calculated 
sx. 5 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weigh omen. 
uania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 


averages of the rates for men and w 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 

































































































































Europs (conc.) 
ij Czecho- 
Nether- !! Poland Sweden Switzerland slovakia 
(Prague) 
Date “ - 
M., in- || M., in- |} Mines®, ind., transp., Industries, some transport, Indus- 
dustries || dustries com. com., etc. tries 
um. |iuew. |) wm | w. | aew. HSE] OM | ow. [wel] mw. 
Earnings|| Earnings] Earnings Earnings Rates 
Money wages 
Z1 Er. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. Ké. 
1929 ° 1.01 1.25 0.74 1.12 1.48 1.14 0.77 nd 4.37 
1930 ° 1.00 1.29 0.75 1.15 1.49 1.16 0.76 ° 4.47 
1931 ? 0.93 1.29 0.75 1.15 1.51 1.16 0.78 ° 4.49 
1932 ° 0.86 1.27 0.74 1.13 1.45 1.11 0.74 ® 4.49 
1933 e 0.78 1.22 0.73 1.09 1.42 1.09 0.72 bd 4.47 
1934 e 0.74 1.22 0.73 1.09 1.39 1.07 0.71 ° 4.37 
1935 od 0.72 1.24 0.74 1.11 1.36 1.05 0.70 ° 4.34 
1936 ° 0.71 1.25 0.75 1.12 1.33 1.03 0.69 ° 4.33 
1937 ° 0.74 1,29 0.77 1.15 1.32 1.05 0.69 e 4.22 
1938 ° 0.78 1.37 0.80 1.23 1.37 1.06 0.72 ° 4.32 
1939 ° 0.792 1.42 0.83 1.27 1.37 1.07 0.72 2 4.35! 
1940 ° ° 1.53 0.93 1.37 1.41 1.10 0.74 ® — 
1941 ° ? 1.64 1.01 1.45 1.51 1.21 0.80 a — 
1941: Dec. * + - o a - * . * ete 
1942: Mar. + -_ . . s s * a > jin 
June * . oo _ s e - oe oe in 
Sept. . - > = > ° s e > _ 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 160 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 99 103 101 103 101 102 99 101 102 
1931 100 92 103 101 103 102 102 101 103 103 
1932 93 85 102 100 101 98 97 96 98 103 
1933 89 77 98 99 98 97 96 94 96 102 
1934 86 73 98 99 98 94 94 92 94 100 
1935 83 71 99 100 99 92 92 91 93 99 
1936 81 70 100 101 100 90 90 90 91 99 
1937 82 73 103 104 103 89 92 90 91 97 
1938 86 77 110 108 109 93 93 94 93 99 
1939 87 783 114 112 114 93 94 94 94 100! 
1940 91) ° 122 126 122 95 96 96 96 — 
1941 _ e 131 136 129 102 106 104 104 os 
1941: Dec. . - oO > > s e . > _— 
1942: Mar. om . = s > o > > > on 
June * * * * * ° * * ° anit 
Sept. * ° ° * . e oe * . pe 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106) 108) 106 104 106 103 104 101 103 105 
1931 111 112) 110 108 109 109 109 109 110 110 
1932 (ill 114) 110 108 110 114 114 112 114 112 
1933 (107 113 108 109 108 119 117 115 118 113 
1934 ote 118 107 108 107 117 117 115 117 112 
1935 103 119 107 108 107 116 116 114 116 108 
1936 tons 122 107 108 107 lll 112 1ll 113 106 
1937 101 119 108 109 108 105 108 106 107 102 
1938 1043 127 112 110 111 109 109 110 110 100 
1939 104 130)? 113 111 113 108 110 109 109 941 
1940 101)! nd 106 109 106 101 103 102 102 —_— 
1941 —_ ° 100 104 99 94 98 96 96 — 
1941: Dec. os . . * s oe s o > eae 
1942: Mar. * - _ a s oO « _ a aii 
June 7 . . ° e ° . * * MoS 
Sept. - . . . ° . * @ * aan 
esses 78,000 || 813,843 || 389,747] 77,915 | 505,729]| 29,000 | 29,000 | 9,000 | 67,000 » 















1 Jan.-June. * March. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 679 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
Ocgania 
Australia New Zealand 
Date Mines®, industries, Agr.°, mines®, industries, 
transport®, etc. transp.°, com. 
M. w. M. W. M. w M. W.! 
Rates Rates 
Money wages 
s. d. s. d. 

1929 2 3 1 2 e ¥ e ° 
1930 2 2% 1 2 ° ° ° ° 
1931 2 0 > - © ° od ° 
1932 1 10% 1 0 ° ° ° © 
1933 110 011 e ° ° ° 
1934 1 10 011 ° e ° ° 
1935 110% 1 0 e bd ° ° 
1936 1 11 1 0% e ° e ° 
1937 2 0 2.2 ° ° ° ° 
1938 2 1 a ° ° ° ° 
1939 2 oe 7 ° e ° ° 
1940 23 ; 2 ° ° ° ° 
1941 24 3 3 e ° ° ° 
1941: Dec. 2 5% 3 8 ° ° © ° 
1942: Mar. 2 6 . a © e ° Se 
une 2 6% 1 4 ° ° ° ° 

t. a aa» oe . . — 

Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 

1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 98 100 100 100 
1931 89 90 89 94 94 94 
1932 84 84 84 89 90 89 
1933 81 81 81 87 88 87 
1934 82 82 82 87 88 87 
1935 83 83 83 89 89 89 
1936 85 85 85 99 99 99 
1937 89 90 89 113 112 113 
1938 96 93 95 120 116 119 
1939 97 98 97 122 122 121 
1940 101 100 101 126 126 125 
1941 106 107 107 126 126 125 

1941: Dec. 108 109 108 ad e ad 

1942: Mar. ill 112 lll ° ° ° 

une 113 114 113 e ad ad 

t. ans aa a» - . oa 

Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 

1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 105 103 102 102 102 
1931 105 106 105 104 105 104 
1932 104 104 104 107 107 107 
1933 104 104 104 110 lll 110 
1934 103 103 103 1 109 109 
1935 102 102 102 107 107 107 
1936 103 103 103 115 115 115 
1937 105 106 105 122 123 
1938 110 107 110 126 123 125 
1939 109 110 109 123 122 
1940 108 108 108 122 122 121 
1941 109 109 109 118 118 117 

1941: Dec. 108 109 108 ° e ° 

1942: Mar. 109 110 109 ° e bd 

June 108 1 108 od ° s 

Sept. am» a= ==» . . > 

Persons 
covered s * oS . - a. 






































1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted a 
umbers of weekly 


the I.L.O.: index n 


cates of wages divided by inden sumibere of normal houre per eect: 









STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
















































































































































AMERICA 
United States er Colom 
Canada ni Chile bia 
Whole | Buenos (Bogoté) 
country} Aires 
Date M., ind.,| B.L.S. ‘ Ind., 
transp., | Series N.LC.B. Series M., De, 
com., ind. | com., |} Ind. || Industries, services 
ser- In- Industries ser- 
vices | dustries vices 
M. W. | M. W. M | W. | M. W. || M. W. | M. W. || M. W./] M. | w. | ma. w. 
Weekly | Weekly Weekly Mthly | Mthly || Daily Daily 
Money wages 
$ $ ao $ $ Pesos | P. Pesos }, Pesos | Pesos ; Pesos 
1929 ” ag 30.64 | 17.61 | 28.55 1 141.87 S e ® s 
1931 ° 22.18 24.00 | 14.69 | 22.62 e 120.87 ° ° ° ° 
1932 e 17.86 17.96 | 11.73 | 17.05 s 115.11 e ad ° bd 
1933 ° 17.36 18.69 | 12.35 | 17. 4 ° 119.89 ° ° S od 
1934 od 18.93 21.07 | 14.50 | 20.06 e 109.49 ° e ad ad 
1935 ° 20.85 23.49 | 15.37 | 22.23 e 118.90 ° ° ° ° 
1936 ° 22.60 26.02 | 15.74 | 24.39 a 122.57 e ° e ° 
1937 ° 24.95 28.72 | 17.02 | 26.80 || 104.4 | 126.63 || 12.60 ° ° ° 
1938 ° 22.70 26.07 | 15.69 | 24.43 ° 125.28 || 14.16 |} 1.69%] 1.058] 1.598 
1939 ° 23.86r | 28.97 | 17.02 | 27.04 || 107.3 | 128.61 || 16.62 ]}| 1.72 | 1.13 | 1.58 
1940 ° 25.20r | 30.64 | 17.43 | 28.54 || 105.9 | 132.70 .23 |} 1.75 | 1.12 | 1.61 
1941 26.02! | 29.58r | 36.18 | 20.29 | 33.62 — |136.70 || 24.91 — _ = 
1942 28.76 36.65 43.46 | 23.95 | 40.03 — _ — —_ so nants 
1941: Dec. 26.13 — 38.75 | 22.15 | 36.08 e ad 28.09 — — _ 
1942: Mar. 28.41 34.63r | 41.31 | 22.73 | 38.14 e ° 30.06 _ —- — 
June 28.55 36.25r | 42.82 | 23.42 | 39.52 ° ° 32.30 — — — 
Sept. 29.16 37.80r | 45.40 | 24.92 | 41.79 ° ° 33.81 = — _ 
Dec. 30.03 40.27 47.05 | 26.44 | 42.99 ° ° — — on — 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * 100 100 100 100 * 100 ° * . . 
1931 ° 83 78 83 79 e 85 Ad ° * * 
1932 ° 68 59 67 * 81 * * * . 
1933 ° 66 61 70 62 ° 85 * * * * 
1934 ° 72 69 82 70 ° 77 bd ° * . 
1935 ° 78 77 87 78 * 84 * * . ® 
1936 ° 83 85 89 85 ° 86 * * * * 
1937 ° 91 94 97 94 100 89 100 ad bd . 
1938 ° 83 85 89 86 ° 88 117 1003 | 100° | 100: 
1939 ° 87r 95 97 95 103 91 132 103 101 102 
1940 ° 92r 100 99 100 101 94 161 103r | 106r | 103r 
1941 100? 108r 118 115 118 _— 96 198 105 111 102 
1942 112 134 142 136 140 oo —_ — —_ a ob 
1941: Dec. 102 _ 126 126 126 * * 223 ion at oan 
1942: Mar. 111 127r 135 129 134 * ad 239 =< —_ cnn 
June 111 133r 140 133 138 ° e 256 —_ om am 
Sept. 114 138r | 148 142 146 * * 268 wan ae wide 
Dec. 117 148 154 150 151 ad s _— — ome = 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 ° 100 100 100 100 id 100 . >. > “—— 
1931 ° 94 90 96 91 nd 98 s * * * 
1932 ° 84 75 86 77 * 105 * * * * 
1933 ° 86 82 94 83 s 102 * . * * 
1934 ° 92 87 104 89 s 99 . - * . 
1935 ° 96 93 106 94 . 101 * * * . 
1936 e 101 100 105 101 ° 95 * * * * 
1937 ° 107 | 106 | 109 | 106 100 96 || (100) . . * 
1938 ° 100 99 103 99 ° 96 || (113) || 1002 | 100° | 1002 
1939 ° 108 | 111 114 | 111 102 97 || (125) || 100 | 99 | 99 
1940 ° ll3r | 118 | 116 | 118 98 98 || (135) || 104 | 106r | 104r 
1941 1002 126r 133 129 132 _ 98 145) || 107 113 104 
1942 104 141 145 139 144 — —_ — mt ies pec 
1941: Dec. 96 _ 136 135 136 ° * 148 = om _ 
1942: Mar. 104 136r 140 134 139 ° * 148 om _ oie 
June 102 140r 144 137 142 ° . 150 _ nets on 
Sept. 105 144r 150 144 149 s * 149 on ane a 
Dec. 108 150 152 149 149 ° bd _ ome ou owe 
Persons ,001,000 * * * a re - 
coma 1,868 ,000r/5,00 617,000 19,435 13,000) 






















































1 Mar.-Dec. 2 Mar. * May-Dec. 

Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: avera; (except money wages 
for 1930: averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National 
— a erence Board series (N.I.C.B.): "ansual figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the 
month. 

Colombic. Annual and monthly figures; everages. (T’ 
on the money wages given above Se ee, Fie Nin mien Sf mee 







7 wage ave abt coleutatee 



















































































































































































satel STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 681 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
2 ; 
America (cont.) ASIA Europe 
» Uru- . Pales- 
nites Mexico |} guay China Japan tine Germany 
a mI . . . Bank of 
a Mi., =x Chung Imperial Cabinet series Japan " Agr., ind., 
M.W. Date || ind., Ind. — ———|| Ind. || M. — transp., 
Sete —, Ind. | Ind. Industries Ind. —_ 
M. W. M. W. || M. W.| M. W. M Ww M. W. | M. W. |] M. W. M. W. | M. W. 
“Pesos Weekly |} Monthly|} Daily | Daily Daily Daily Daily Weekly | Weekly! 
> = 
. Money wages 
- RM. 
7 Pesos |} Pesos || Sh.¢ | Ch.$ |] Yen Yen Yen 
ba 1929 ° ° ° ° 2.65 0.99 | 2.06 ° ° ° 31.19 
a 1930 ° ° 0.669 q 2.55 0.91 2.00 ad ° ° 30.57 
1,598 1931 ° e 0.678 e 2.43 0.82 1.87 nd ° ° 27.73 
1.58 1932 ° ° 0.627} * 2.51 | 0.77 | 1.91 ° ° ° 22.88 
1.61 1933 ° ° 0.639 | * 2.54 | 0.74 | 1.88 ° ° ° 21.88 
a 1934 e ° 0.600 af 2.49 0.73 1.89 = ° ° 22.83 
eins 1935 ° ° 0.572 ° 2.43 0.73 1.88 ° ° ° 24.04 
1936 ° 38.36 || 0.607 od 2.42 0.74 1.90 ° ° ° 25.25 
nm 1937 4 0.597 | 0.787 2.48 0.78 1.96 ° ° ° 26.52 
«a 1938 ° 41.62 || 0.590 | 1.376 2.49 0.85 2.06 ° ° ° 27 . 84 
ms 1939 28.80 41.55 0.719 | 1.728 2.568 0.88? | 2.00% ° ° ° os 
at 1940 28.47 42.08 1.423 | 3.332 _ _— _— > ° ° — 
— 1941 _ 44.69 || 2.731 | 7.783 _ _ — ° ° e — 
1941: Dee. |} — 45.64 ° ° -- - ° ° ° ° 
1942: Mar. || — — . ° _~ _ ~ . ° ° ° 
— i June —_— — . o — au> am - - 7 > 
* t. — —_— * s —_ — — am . . . 
+ 
. Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
* 
a 
+ 1929 ° ° ° ° 100 100 100 100 ° 100 100 
* 1930 ° ° 100 ° 96 92 97 95 ° 92 98 
100: 1931 ° ° 101 ° 92 83 91 87 ° 81 89 
102 1932 bd nd 94 ° 95 77 92 85 ° 67 73 
103 1933 S od 96 e 96 74 91 86 ° 68 70 
102° 1934 ° ° 90 ° 73 92 88 ° 73 73 
1935 ° ad 86 ° 92 73 91 88 ° 75 77 
a 1936 ° 100 91 ° 91 75 92 88 ® 78 81 
1937 © ° 89 100 94 79 95 93 ° 81 85 
wre: 1938 ° 108 88 175 94 86 100 102 100: 85 89 
1939 100 108 107 220 972 893 973 — 107 88 _ 
Bis 1940 99 110 2i1 423 —_ —_ _— — 106 92 _ 
Re: 1941 _ 117 408 989 _ _ —_ _ 117 97 _ 
1941: Dec. _ 119 e e _ _ _ ° _ 97 —_— 
1942: Mar. _ _— : : = —_— _ “ — cum —_ 
ip — 7 a ee See Bah ee ek Oe Be 3 
re Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
> 
rs 1929 . . * . . . . . + 100 100 
° 1930 ° ° 100 ° ° ° ° ° ° 96 102 
100: 1931 ° ° 104 ° bs ° ° ° ° 92 101 
1932 ° ° 104 ° 100 100 100 100 ° 85 94 
99 1933 S ° 115 ° 99 94 99 ° 89 92 
104r 1934 ° ° 107 ° 93 89 97 ° 93 93 
104 1935 e e 101 ° 88 86 89 94 ° 94 96 
= 1936 ° 100 99 ° 86 88 92 ° 97 100 
1937 ° ° 81 100 84 8&7 87 93 e 99 105 
_ 1938 ° 106 63 151 79 88 8&5 95 100 104 109 
—_ 1939 100 101 59 115 79 722 792 — 106 107 _ 
— 1940 98 97 53 77 _ —_ —_— _ 92 109 _ 
_ 1941 _— 104 54 54 _ _ _ _ 78 112 _ 
— +4 Dees. — 107 - -- —_ _ _ . a 112 _ 
13,000 : Mar. |} — ~ - - ~ _ - —_ 
June on anti . aie = outs 7 ae ion a 
—_ Sept. _ ° e _ — _ ° — a _— 
rae * 39,901 . . 1,048,576} 515,025}1,563,601/1,598,111 s ion 16,393,700 
tional 
of the 1 Insurance statistics Gaveiitiey)- 2 Three first quarters. * Jan. 
Mexico. Annual 
tlated Uruguay. Annual : averages; monthly figures: quarterly averages, 



























STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 


















































































































































Europs (cont.) 
: Fran Great Britain and Hun- Latvia 
Eetonia - Northern Ireland gary Italy (Riga) 
= Industries, ete. Indus- || Mi.e, ind., transp.¢, com. || Imdus- |} Indus- Indus- 
e tries > 2 4 tries |/tries, etc.|| tries, etc. 
M. | w. | M. W. || M. W. M. | w. |v. W.2i| M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Weekly Weekly! Weekly Daily || Monthly|! Weekly” 
Money wages 
E. Kr. | E. Kr. | E. Kr. s djs. dis. d Pengo 
1929 19.02 | 10.92 | 15.82 ° ° ° ° 5.15 ° re 
1930 19.32 | 10.95 | 15.82 e a bai ° 5.02 ° . 
1931 17.23 | 10.22 | 14.42 ad ° ° ° 4.71 we S 
1932 15.28 9.56 | 12.99 ° ° ° ° 4.34 . ° 
1933 14.70 9.52 | 12. ° ° ° ° 4.13 ° S 
1934 15.17 9.84 | 13.25 ° ° > ° 4.03 e ° 
1935 16.45 | 10.51 | 14.21 ° ° 7 ° 3.89 ° ye 
1936 18.00 | 11.22 | 15.20 ° nd ° ° 3.90 os . 
1937 19.58 | 11.95 | 16.89 ° ad ? ° 3.97 ° ° 
1938 20.80 | 12.45 | 18.01 ° 69 07) 32 69| 53 38|| 4.27 ® . 
1939 22.28 | 13.49 | 19.27 ° ° ° 4.388 ° pe 
1940 _- —_ _— ° 89 Of] 38 114] 69 24 4.797 ° 
1941 _— —_ _ ° 99 54] 43 114) 75 104 a ° ° 
1941: Dec. _ — — ° 102 0*| 47 65| 77 9 ° ° ° 
1942: Mar. _— _ — ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
June _ _ _- ° 111 54) 54 24] 85 26 ° ° ° 
Sept. ie jos ail * * ° ° * * . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 ° ° ° ° 100 1008 ° 
1930 102 100 100 100 » ° bd 97 95 ° 
1931 91 94 91 97 ° al e 91 87 ° 
1932 80 88 82 88 ad ° ° 84 85 100 
1933 77 87 80 90 ° vi ° 80 85 96 
1934 80 90 84 8&9 D4 af ° 78 81 97 
1935 86 96 90 8&7 ° ° ° 76 74 96 
1936 95 103 96 103 ° ° 76 78 99 
1937 103 109 107 118 ° . ° 77 90 105 
1938 109 114 114 124 100? 100: 1003 83 94 114 
1939 117 124 122 _— ad md ° 85¢ 101° 117 
1940 _ _ _ _— 129 1304 1294 937 ad 121° 
1941 _ —_ _— 143 144 1354 1424 — ° — 
1941: Dec. — —_— _ * 1488 1465 1465 ° ° —_ 
1942: Mar. —_— —_ — * ° - ° ° ° oe 
June —_— _ —_ ° 1614 1674 1604 . ° _ 
Sept. — — — . s _ +. > _ . 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 00 ° ° ° ° 100 100 ? 
1930 114) | (113) | (112) 100 ° ° ° 108 99 ° 
1931 106) | (109) | (107) 100 ° ° ° 106 100 ° 
1932 (100) | (109) | (102 98 ° e ° 101 102 100 
1933 (103 pt16 107 103 ° ° ° 103 107 100 
1934 107 121 113 106 ° ° ° 103 108 106 
1935 115) | (128) | (119 Mu ° ° ° 97 97 104 
1936 1 be 123 115 120 ° e ° 92 94 107 
1937 116 123) 120 115 ° ° ° 88 100 105 
1938 116) 121 ES 107 1003 100! 1003 94 96 103 
1939 123) 129 128) — ” 7 od 98)¢ 1039 103 
1940 _— _ — —_ 1084 1094 1084 99)? S 1008 
1941 — — a a 1134 1064 1124 —- ° _— 
1941: Dec. _ _ _ ° 1158 1145 114 + bd _ 
1942: Mar. —_ — —_ ° ° ° ° ad * — 
June -- -- oo ° 1254 129 123 ° ° — 
Sept. a — omni - * . > - . > 
Persons * i — | 6,250,- 1,526,- 
pate me 35,000 | 15,000 | 50,000 000 289,000 636 44,716 


















actually worked per month. 
actually worked per week. 


5 Jan. 1942. 


1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked 
3 Oct. v uly. * Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpa 
Eastern Territories and Transylvania. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours 
* Mar. ™ Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours 


France. Annual figures: averages (see details in table a). 


week. ? Incl. juveniles. 
jan Russia. 7 i 














STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
















































































































































































Europe (cont.) 
ee Nor [Namie || Poland |! srenia Sweden Switzerland 
M.,ind Ind. 
; Date _M., |/transp.,!| rg (some Mines®, industries, Industries, some transp., 
ia indus- || com., ndus- |lagr. oc., 
a) tries local tries * transp., com. com., etc. 
—— auth, com. 
ate M. sk.| M. : 
° M. M. W. || M. W. || M. W. M. Ww. M. W. Iisemi-sk.| unsk. Ww. M. W. 
N. Daily |} Daily || Weekly|| Mthly Weekly Daily 
iy" Money wages 
od. Kr. Fi. Zi. Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1929 11.75 || 4.20 ° ° 59.63 | 34.19 | $2.98 || 12.45] 9.85] 6.45] * 
1930 11.80 || 4.23 ° * |] 61.66 | 34.50 | 55.10 |] 12.57] 9.90] 6.36] * 
1931 11.26 || 4.22 ° ° 57.41 | 32.70 | 50.95 || 12.62 | 9.97] 6.36] * 
1932 11.48 4.07 29.60 ad 56.48 | 32.28 | 50.46 12.92 | 10.35 6.54 ° 
1933 11.31 3.92 28.01 ° 54.73 | 32.69 | 49.16 12.73 | 10.08 6.32 ° 
1934 11.34 3.77 26.74 e 56.10 | 32.57 | 50.11 12.75 | 10.00 6.46 ° 
1935 11.34 3.64 26.96 > 57.63 | 33.65 | 51.54 12.39 9.73 6.36 © 
1936 11.71 3.54 27.30 ° 59.62 | 34.64 | 52.99 12.12 9.51 6.11 ° 
1937 12.59 3.52 29.30 ° 61.48 | 35.40 .75 11.90 9.69 6.24 ° 
1938 13.82 3.54 _ ° 64.75 | 36.69 | 57.40 12.11 9.58 6.34 ° 
1939 14.04 3.56 _ ° 67.19 | 38.85 | 59.82 12.20 9.69 6.21 ° 
1940 15.16 3.70 _ ° 72.74 | 42.63 | 64.49 12.62 9.95 6.34 ° 
1941 _ _ _ ° 77.13 | 45.45 | 68.56 13.34 | 10.75 6.97 ° 
1941: Dec. - . . >. ° * * > + 7 * 
1942: Mar. il . . > . > > > > . > 
June > > _ > > a . > = > 
Sept. * > > o * o > 7 > * >. 
— Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
= 1929 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 101 bd 96 103 101 104 101 101 99 100 
1931 96 100 ° 85 96 96 96 101 101 99 101 
1932 98 97 100 69 95 94 95 100 100 100 100 
1933 96 93 95 63 92 96 93 99 97 97 98 
1934 97 90 90 62 94 95 95 99 97 99 98 
1935 97 87 91 61 97 98 97 96 94 97 96 
1936 100 84 92 62 100 101 100 oF 92 93 93 
1937 107 84 99 66 103 104 103 92 94 95 93 
1938 118 84 - 67 109 107 108 94 93 97 94 
1939 119 85 _ 69 113 112 112 oF 94 95 vd 
1940 129 88 _ _ 122 125 122 98 96 97 96 
1941 _ _ _ _— 129 133 129 103 104 107 104 
1941: Dec. - 7 > a > a7 > a. > > 7. 
1942: Mar. om 7 > a= > > > + 7 - * 
June * * * om . * * * . . 
t. > > * que > . - > . > >. 
. Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
7 1929 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 ie ° ny 106 104 107 103 102 101 102 
1931 104 112) ° 116, 103 102 103 109 109 106 108 
1932 109 115 100 111) 102 102 103 100 100 100 100 
1933 109 112 108) 111) 101 106 102 104 103 102 103 
1934 108 108) 108 116 103 104 104 106 103 106 105 
1935 106 1 114 110 105 107 106 103 101 105 103 
1936 107 107 119 108 108 109 108 100 98 99 99 
1937 107 103) 119 106) 108 109 108 93 94 96 v4 
1938 114 102) _ 102) 110 110 111 94 93 98 95 
1939 114 102) _ (92) 112 lll lll oF 94 95 94 
1940 106 (96) —_ _ 106 108 106 8&9 88 89 88 
1941 _ _ _ _ 99 101 99 82 8&3 &5 8&3 
1941: Dec. . > * dinky > * oo + . * > 
1942: Mar. * . + aan > > > . * 7 . 
June +. . > Sone * > . _ - _ > 
Sept. * a > ou» > _ * > > 7 - 
| phen — |}1,365,000]]} — — || 389,747] 77,915 | 505,729|| 6,000 | 6,000 | 1,000 | 14,000 












































and Po mag 
orway. 
Poland. 





= www 







strictly comparable with 











: av 


Rumania. Annual figures: averages; —_ yy a’ 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, 
Switzerland. Annual fi 


Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 


for Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 


verages 
approximate 


1 Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 


; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
method. 


for previous years owing to a change in 


































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concl.) 
(b) Dastly, weekly or monthly earnings 














































































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Czecho- 4 
slovakia U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand 
Croatia & 
Date Agr., ind., Slavonia a. 
ae. M.., industries M.. ind transp., Industries 
com., etc. tr.. com. com. 
M. WwW. || M.W. | M.W. || M.wW. | M. Ww. M. | w. | M.we 
Daily Daily Monthiy || Monthly Daily* Weekly 
Money wages 
Ké. Rbis Rbls. Dinars Dinars s d, a 4 
1929 19.11 3.07 77.06 ° 26.32 89 6 39 «(6 ° 
1930 19.13 3.55 82.59 1.143 26.56 91 6 37 7 e 
1931 18.66 4.11 96.10 1,137 26.19 8 2 35 11 ° 
1932 17.73 4.88 115.42 1.042 24.58 77 «#260 34.6C«C«@ re 
1933 16.72 5.18 126.08 988 23.22 73. «8 a3.6C« e 
1934 16.30 5.94 147.30 22.24 70 #6 32 O ° 
1935 15.93 7.55 186.75 890 21.65 70 #11 31 4 e 
1936 16.18 9.23 225.58 909 21.66 qe©6C oS 32 1 ° 
1937 17.09 10.15 242.46 950 22.71 88 9 37 6 ° 
1938 17.71 a — 973 23.64 94 #6 38 64 ° 
1939 18.922 _ _ 1.000 24.28 98 5 41 7 ° 
1940 _— _ _ 1.1518 27.775 101 9 44 10 ad 
1941 _ _ —_ _ — 109 10 49 1 ° 
1941: Dec. -- ° ° = _ ° ° ° 
1942: Mar. = ° ° - _ ° ° ° 
June —— + _ _" —_ > _ > 
Sept. siiie * + an saci * 7 * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 116 107 100 101 102 95 101 
1931 98 134 125 100 100 96 91 95 
1932 93 159 150 91 93 86 88 84 
1933 88 169 164 86 88 82 84 81 
1934 85 193 191 79 84 79 81 77 
1935 83 246 242 78 82 79 79 77 
1936 85 301 293 80 82 84 81 81 
1937 89 331 315 83 86 99 95 95 
1938 93 —_ 353t 8s 90 106 97 104 
1939 992 _ —_ 87 92 110 105 109 
1940 —_ _ _- 101" 1065 114 113 114 
1941 _— _ —_— _ —_ 122 124 123 
1941: Dec. _ ° ° _ _— ° ° e 
1942: Mar. on e ° — — 4 ° ° 
June oo? * + anil - * + ° 
Sept. roe + * wtp - 7 ” * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 ° ° ° 100 100 100 100 
1930 (102) ° ° 100 110 105 97 104 
1931 (104) ° ° 100 114 107 101 106 
1932 (101) ° ag 99 115 103 105 101 
1933 96) e ° 106 111 104 106 102 
1934 95 ° ° 106 112 98 101 95 
1935 90 ° e 96 Ill 95 95 92 
1936 (91 s ° 95 111 98 94 94 
1937 toa) ° ° 92 110 108 103 103 
1938 (94 ° ° 92 104 1li 102 109 
1939 (94)2 e ° 97 (702) 112 107 110 
1940 _— ° ° _— (90)5 111 111 lll 
1941 _ ° ° _ _ 114 116 115 
1941: Dec. _ ° ° _ _ ® e ° 
1942: Mar. _ © ° - _ - ° s 
June nee . * “iad ied * * * 
Sept. lis * * ail ace . . 6 
Persons |! 1,363,341 6,722,000 — 707,435 64,883 | 22,452 | 87,335 
covered 





1 Insurance statistics (sickness). * Jan.-June. * Two first quarters. ¢ aapapenee statistics (sickness and acci- 
for men and women. 


dents). 


Yugoslavia. 


ine: annual and monthly figures: a 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a 


5 Jan.-Nov. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, 
mia-Moravia onl 


weighted av 


of the earnings 
the data refer te refer to the territory of Bohe- 


Monthly y earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
a week nearest to 31 Mer. of each year. 
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Book Notes 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED STATES 


Coast Guard. Wartime wnt Se er ‘or Merchant Marine. Regulations 
—Recommendations. Educational Series, No. 2. Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1943. xiv + 120 pp. 


A comprehensive handbook of wartime safety measures in the mercantile 
marine ‘“‘prepared from a digest of information obtained directly from forei 
regulatory authorities and masters, officers, and seamen of American, British, 
Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, and other United Nations vessels, as well as notes 
taken at investigations of casualties occurring to American vessels during the 
present war’’. 

Practically all aspects of wartime safety measures—drills, lifeboat construc- 
tion, accommodation, and equipment, life rafts, life preservers, life-saving suits, 
special equipment, security inspection, first aid, hints for action in cases of emer- 
gency, care of survivors, etc.—-are dealt with systematically and in detail. In 
each case the text of the regulations applicable in the mercantile marine of the 
United States is given in bold type, followed by full explanations. A number of 
figures and diagrams add to the usefulness of this volume, which should be con- 
sulted and studied by all who are concerned with the safety of life at sea in war- 
time. 


Federal Works Agency. Work Projects Administration for the City of 
New York. Co-operative Housing. Studies of the Co-operative Project, Series E. 
Published with the assistance of the Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, Inc., 
New York, 1942. xiii + 276 pp. 50c. 


This volume consists of 512 digests and abstracts of publications, both books 
and articles, dealing with co-operative housing proper, building and loan societies, 
and housing co-partnership associations. In an introductory note, Mr. V. J. 
Tereshtenko, Director of the Project, gives a short outline of the various pro- 
blems connected with housing co-operatives. Several indexes are included in the 
volume to facilitate reference. 

Housing being one of the main problems to be considered during the post-war 
period, this volume, the first of its kind, is of particular value to co-operators and 
students of housing problems in general. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ashley, C.A. (editor). Reconstruction in Canada. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1943. xvi + 148 pp. $1. 


This volume of lectures attempts to outline for Canada some of the remedial 
and administrative measures which will be required to maintain and improve 
the productivity of Canadian natural resources and provide for employment 
after the war. In almost every lecture the difficulties of proceeding along sound 
economic lines under a federal system of government are stressed, and it is made 
clear that constitutional changes will be necessary in Canada if social security 
is to be provided or wider measures of economic progress and development are 
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to be achieved. In the latter field the subjects of soil, forest and water-power 
resources, public works construction, housing and town planning are discussed. 
There are also chapters on the vital role that international economic collabora- 
tion will play for Canada, the social services, Canadian democratic institutions, 
and the general Canadian economic setting as it has been developing under the 
strains and maladjustments of wartime activities. In all these sections the discus- 
sion is on a high level of competency, and by confining themselves to the treat- 
ment of current and prospective problems the palbios Give given a good picture 
of the difficulties connected with reconstruction without involving themselves 
in prescriptions for a Canadian Utopia. 


Burns, A. E., and Watson, D.S. Government Spending and Economic Expan- 
sion. Washington, D.C., American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. vi + 174 pp. 
Paper, $2; cloth, $2.50. 


The authors of this book take a vigorous stand in favour of Government 
“deficit spending’’ (or, to use another phrase, ‘‘governmental income-producing 
expenditures that offset saving’) as a necessary aid to the United States economy 
under peacetime conditions. Since the book was designed for the non-specialist 
reader it deals with this highly controversial topic in terms of black and white, 
but what it lacks in subtlety and detail of argument it makes up in force and 
clarity of expression. It should be most useful as an introductory college text 
book and as a handy guide to the layman who wants to understand the reasoning 
underlying the advice tendered to the United States Government in the late 
1930’s by the “deficit spenders’. 

The “maturity”’ hypothesis in relation to the American economy is ably 
stated, as well as the cumulative effects of the war of 1914-1918 and the boom 
of the 1920’s. This section includes a discussion of the ‘“‘over-saving”’ dilemma 
which faces the United States. It is followed by a historical outline of Treasury 
policy since 1930, showing the slow development of spending policy. The spending 
policy finally adopted is then analysed with the object of determining whether 
it achieved its ends; this requires an examination of the effective amounts and 
objects of deficit outlays. The general conclusion is that not enough was spent, 
and that the wavering of policy in regard to the way it was spent equally prevent- 
ed a successful application of this technique. The common objections to deficit 
spending current in the daily press are summarily disposed of, in particular 
those relating to the dangers of a steadily increasing Government debt and tax 
burden. With regard to the effects of armament and war expenditures, it is point- 
ed out that these will not necessarily create changes in the basic institutions of 
the American economy which will do away with the further necessity for deficit 
spending in the subsequent peace. In the final chapter the whole argument is 
summed up, deficit spending being characterised as “‘part and parcel of the growth 
of Government initiative and enterprise as dynamic, moving elements in the 
economic system. . . We need more spending, public and private, to put 
America to work for its own security and strength.” 


California University. World Resources and Peace. Lectures on Inter- 
national Relations. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1941. vii + 151 pp. $1.50. 


This book contains six lectures delivered at the University of California, 
Berkeley, California, between 3 October and 7 November 1939 under the auspices 
of the Committee on International Relations. The series was designed ‘‘to afford 
some understanding of certain economic problems which must be solved if a 
durable peace is to be realised’’. 

The first lecture stresses the point that there is a problem of “have-not”’ 
nations, given the premise that power, prestige and independence are considered 
to be indispensable to the existence of the world’s great Powers. The second 
shows that this problem has never been settled because peace treaties have never 
been drawn up in the interests of all, but have rather set up a new disequilibrium 
breeding new tensions and collapsing in war. In the twentieth century, moreover, 
tension grew apace because the nineteenth century outlets for national energy— 
colonial expansion and international investment—failed to keep pace with the 
productive potentialities of the world’s highly industrialised nations. The third 
lecture makes it clear that, although colonies may often be ‘“‘unprofitable”’ in 
the sense that they are a drain on the exchequer of the sovereign country, they 
usually serve to enrich individuals or groups within that country. On the other 
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hand, it denies that a few imperial powers can be self-sufficient, stressing rather 
the corollary that, as they po docee ay a state of self-sufficiency, all other Powers 
Pnongy from it, thus raising the problem of “have-not”’ nations in aggravated 
orm. 

The fourth lecture contrasts the imperial and the mandate systems. While 
the latter suffered from constitutional defects and shortcomings in operation, 
it is upheld as being a continuation of the anti-imperial movement of before 1914. 
This should go further, however; “imperialism must legislate itself out of exist- 
ence”—to be replaced, for example, by the assumption by a new League of 
Nations of responsibility for control over all areas of strategic importance which 
are not ready for self government. The fifth lecture stresses the close connection 
in the past between imperialism and international trade, suggesting that the 
growth of trade barriers since 1920 was merely “‘power imperialism in a different 
guise and on a different front’. While the author hopes that the advantages of 
peaceful trade and the growing cost of wars will make the use of armed force 
unnecessary or unattractive in the future, he is careful to warn against hoping 
for too much. 

Finally, the advantages of international organisation as opposed to the 
anarchy of rival powers struggling for empire are discussed. After comparing a 
possible organisation cut to the pattern of the dominant states of 1939 with the 
difficulties faced by the federal form of government in the United States, the 
author concludes that ‘“‘a world ruled by force in the form of a democratic world 
parliament would suffer as much as imperialism from its peculiar incapacities 
and so would be doomed”’. A third possibility is a balance of power in which the 
give and take of the good trader would prevail. Thus “the doctrine of tolerance 
and the contented customer may do more to make the world fit to live in than 
all the schemes of empire or of unified parliamentary control’’. 


Chapman, Guy. The People’s Food. Reconstruction Series, No. 5. Welling- 
ton, N.Z., New Zealand Institute of International Affairs, 1942. 23 pp. 6d. 


This pamphlet calls for a bold and constructive public food policy to arrest 
malnutrition and deficiency diseases. Concrete and practical proposals are 
outlined for the establishment of research and educational bodies, as well as plans 
for the rationalisation of production and marketing to reduce the cost of pro- 
tective foods and preserve their vitamin values. 


Gillette, John M., and Reinhardt, James M. Problems of a Changing 
Social Order. New York, American Book Company, 1942. 824 pp. $4. 


The social problems discussed in this study are not special queries arising 
out of the unprecedented social disturbances occasioned by the war, but the 
everyday problems linked to the necessary evolution of American civilisation. 
The subjects dealt with are consequently too numerous even to enumerate in a 
short review. While the necessity of international co-operation is admitted as a 
means of adjusting many problems common to most nations, the international 
social order is referred to only in the closing pages of this substantial volume. 
In enumerating the agencies which remain for the promotion and maintenance 
of order among nations, the authors mention embassies, international congresses 
and conferences, arbitration and the Hague Tribunal. No reference is made to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, however, and only one page is 
devoted to the League of Nations, while the International Labour Organisation 
is not even mentioned. 


Harris, Seymour E. (editor). Postwar Economic Problems. New York and 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. xii + 417 pp. $3.50. 


The twenty-three economists who have collaborated to make this stimulating 
book adhere for the most part to the economic doctrines expounded by Lord 
Keynes, but there are also a few sharp dissents, . There is common ag~eement, 
however, that post-war objectives in the United States must be the provision of 
full employment, high productivity and equitable distribution of income, and the 
removal of trade barriers. 

Professor Hansen reiterates his belief that by creating a high-consumption 
economy and adopting a vigorous development programme of urban rebuilding, 
transportation improvement and public works construction, it will be possible to 
secure a large measure of domestic prosperity. In a somewhat technical but 
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interesting chapter Professor Samuelson discusses the problem of unemployment 
and its relation to savings and a rising standard of living; and after an analysis 
of the boom which followed the last war, and the backlog of deferred consumer 
demand accumulating during this one, he concludes that there is serious danger 
of under-estimating the problem of maintaining full employment when peace 
comes. 

Mr. Hitchcock discusses the distortions caused by total war in terms of shifts 
in employment, thus outlining the magnitude of the problem of effecting the 
transition to a peacetime economy. Professor Sweezy provides a vigorous defence 
of what has now come to be known as the “stagnation” theory in economics, and 
shows that it is in fact an optimistic, and not a pessimistic, doctrine if it be conced- 
ed that consumption is the final aim of economic activity. In an elaborate argu- 
ment Professor Bissell attempts to demonstrate flaws in the Keynesian reasoning 
and expresses a preference for private investment, rather than governmental 
deficit spending, as the prime mover in attaining a high level of economic activity. 
Also in general opposition to the Keynesian analysis, Professor Schumpeter 
considers that the post-war world will see an aggravation of the ‘‘anti-capitalistic 
policies” which are typified by governmental deficit spending, heavy taxation 
and increasing Government control and operation of economic processes. He 
therefore foresees an “amphibial state’’ which will be neither capitalist nor 
socialist, which will lack the motive power inherent in either system and be sub- 
ject to peculiar frictions and inefficiencies, but which will nevertheless conserve 
many human values that would perish in other types of states. 

Professor Lerner assesses the possibilities of achieving a post-war liberal 
economic régime, and while the essay as a whole is rather optimistic, the difficul- 
ties in the way of securing the desired ends are in no way glossed over. Professor 
Simons goes to the extreme of advocating a return to nineteenth century economic 
liberalism, especially as a means of promoting trade between nations. Professor 
Leontief adds a plea for better use of statistics as a prerequisite to framing 
economy policy. In speculating on the size of the national debt that can be borne 
at high levels of national income in the United States, and all the connected 
problems, Professor Harris comes to the conclusion that the man in the street 
is probably needlessly concerned about the mounting war debt. 

The economic problems associated with planning public works in order to 
help to effect the transition from a war to a peace economy are expertly analysed 
by Professor Higgins. On the same theme, Mr. Greer discusses at length the 
intricate and difficult questions connected with the urgent task of replanning 
and rebuilding cities. That this is a matter which is vastly complicated by a 
federal system of government is borne out by Mr. Perloff in his outline of state 
and municipal fiscal problems and policies. 

Discussing the status of labour after the war, Professor Slichter concludes 
that organised labour will make a major contribution to intergroup co-operation 
when it thinks and acts in terms of the national interests of labour rather than 
in terms of the interests of small groups. Professor Witte contributes a section 
on the growing importance of social security in the ‘American way of life”, and 
Mr. Wilson discusses the relations between nutrition, efficiency and the general 
well-being of the population. This discussion is continued by Professor Black 
in an admirable outline of American agricultural problems; and since agricultural 
problems are world-wide as well as national, Professor Davis explores the possi- 
bility of stabilising production and prices by means of international commodity 
agreements. 

Professor Haberler shows cause for his belief that the achievement of full 
employment in the leading countries of the world will do more to promote world 
prosperity than the erection of regional or continental economic blocs. On the 
other hand, Professor Ellis believes that international trade and world prosperity 
will be promoted better by removing barriers to trade than by relying on the 
gradual spread of prosperity as a result of successful expansionary policies in the 
larger countries. Mr. Bryce, however, suggests that international investment 
must take a prominent part in securing world-wide prosperity and stability, and 
his viewpoint receives confirmation from Mr. Kindleberger, who argues cogently 
that post-war international monetary stabilisation will be dependent upon a 
resumption of long-term international capital transfers on a substantial scale. 
Finally, Professor Sumner considers the possibility of the maintenance of price 
control as a post-war necessity and concludes that its adoption as a permanent 
policy would amount to the choice of a type of economic system basically different 
from that of the past. 
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